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47 Sa- My/Ee% 
Ant. I.—The Poetical Works of Joux Drypen. In 2 volumes. 


University Edition. London, 1826. 


ya public voice has assigned to Dryden the first place in 

the second rank of our poets,—no mean station in a table 
of intellectual precedency so rich in illustrious names. It is al- 
lowed that, even of the few who were his superiors in genius, 
none has exercised a more extensive or permanent influence on 
the national habits of thought and expression. His life was 
commensurate with the period during which a great revolution 
in the public taste was effected ; and in that revolution he play- 
ed the part of Cromwell. By unscrupulously taking the lead 
in its wildest excesses, he obtained the absolute guidance of it. 
By trampling on laws, he acquired the authority of a legislator. 
By signalizing himself as the most daring and irreverent of re- 
bels, he raised himself to the dignity of a recognised prince. 
He commenced his career by the most frantic outrages. He 
terminated it in the repose of established sovereignty,—the au- 
thor of a new code, the root of a new dynasty. 

Of Dryden, however, as of almost every man who has been 
distinguished either in the literary or in the political world, it 
may be said that the course which he pursued, and the effect 
which he produced, depended less on his personal qualities than 
on the circumstances in which he was placed. Those who have 
read history with discrimination, know the fallacy of those pa- 
negyrics and invectives, which represent individuals as effect- 
ing great moral and intellectual revolutions, subverting esta- 
blished systems, and imprinting a new character on their age. 
The difference between one man and another is by no means so 
great as the superstitious crowd supposes. But the same feelings 
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which, in ancient Rome, produced the apotheosis of a popular 
emperor, and, in modern Rome, the canonisation of a devout 
prelate, lead men to cherish an illusion which furnishes them 
with something to adore. By a law of association, from the 
operation of which even minds the most strictly regulated by 
reason are not wholly exempt, misery disposes us to hatred, and 
happiness to love, although there may be no person to whom our 
misery or our happiness can be ascribed. The peevishness of 
an invalid vents itself even on those who alleviate his pain. The 
good-humour of a man elated by success often displays itself 
towards enemies. In the same manner, the feelings of pleasure 
and admiration, to which the contemplation of great events gives 
birth, make an object where they do not find it. Thus, nations 
descend to the absurdities of Egyptian idolatry, and worship 
stocks and reptiles—Sacheverells and Wilkeses. They even fall 
prostrate before a deity to which they have themselves given 
the form which commands their veneration, and which, unless 
fashioned by them, would have remained a shapeless block. 
They persuade themselves that they are the creatures of what 
they have themselves created. For, in fact, it is the age that 
forms the man, not the man that forms the age. Great minds 
do indeed re-act on the society which has made them what they 
are; but they only pay with interest what they have received. 
We extol Bacon, and sneer at Aquinas. But, if their situations 
had been changed, Bacon might have been the Angelical Doctor, 
the most subtle Aristotelian of the schools ; the Dominican might 
have led forth the sciences from their house of bondage. If 
Luther had been born in the tenth century, he would have ef- 
fected no reformation. If he had never been born at all, it is 
evident that the sixteenth century could not have elapsed with- 
out a great schism in the church. Voltaire, in the days of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, would probably have been, like most of the li- 
terary men of that time, a zealous Jansenist, eminent among the 
defenders of efficacious grace, a bitter assailant of the lax moral- 
ity of the Jesuits, and the unreasonable decisions of the Sor- 
bonne. If Pascal had entered on his literary career, when in- 
telligence was more general, and abuses at the same time more 
flagrant, when the church was polluted by the Iscariot Dubois, 
the court disgraced by the orgies of Canillac, and the nation 
sacrificed to the juggles of Law; if he had lived to see a dynasty 
of harlots, an empty treasury and a crowded harem, an army 
formidable only to those whom it should have protected, a priest- 
hood just religious enough to be intolerant, he might possibly, 
like every man of genius in France, have imbibed extravagant 
prejudices against monarchy and Christianity. The wit which 
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blasted the sophisms of Escobar—the impassioned eloquence 
which defended the sisters of Port Royal—the intellectual har- 
dihood which was not beaten down even by Papal authority, 
might have raised him to the Patriarchate of the Philosophical 
Church. It was long disputed whether the honour of inventing 
the method of Fluxions belonged to Newton or to Leibnitz. It 
is now generally allowed that these great men made the same 
discovery at the same time. Mathematical science, indeed, had 
then reached such a point, that if neither of them had ever ex- 
isted, the principle must inevitably have occurred to some per- 
son within a few years. So in our own time the doctrine of 
rent, now universally received by political economists, was pro- 
pounded, almost at the same moment, by two writers uncon- 
nected with each other. Preceding speculators had long been 
blundering round about it; and it could not possibly have been 
missed much longer by the most heedless inquirer. We are in- 
clined to think that, with respect to every great addition which 
has been made to the stock of human knowledge, the case has 
been similar; that without Copernicus we should have been Co- 
pernicans,—that without Columbus America would have been 
discovered,—that without Locke we should have possessed a 
just theory of the origin of human ideas. Society indeed has its 
great men and its little men, as the earth has its mountains and 
its valleys. But the inequalities of intellect, like the inequali- 
ties of the surface of our globe, bear so small a proportion to the 
mass, that, in calculating its great revolutions, they may safely 
be neglected. The sun illuminates the hills, while it is still be- 
low the horizon; and truth is discovered by the highest minds 
a little before it becomes manifest to the multitude. This is the 
extent of their superiority. They are the first to catch and re 

flect a light, which, without their assistance, must, in a short 
time, be visible to those who lie far beneath them. 

The same remark will apply equally to the fine arts. The 
laws on which depend the progress and decline of poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, operate with little less certainty than those 
which regulate the periodical returns of heat and cold, of ferti- 
lity and barrenness. Those who seem to lead the public taste 
are, in general, merely outrunning it in the direction which it 
is spontaneously pursuing. Without a just apprehension of the 
laws to which we have alluded, the merits and defects of Dry- 
den can be but imperfectly understood. We will, therefore, state 
what we conceive them to be. 

The ages in which the master-pieces of imagination have been 
produced, have by no means been those in which taste has been 
most correct. It seems that the creative faculty, and the criti- 














4 Dryden. Jan. 
cal faculty, cannot exist together in their highest perfection. 
The causes of this phenomenon, it is not difficult to assign. 

It is true, that the man who is best able to take a machine to 
pieces, and who most clearly comprehends the manner in which 
all its wheels and springs conduce to its general effect, will be 
the man most competent to form another machine of similar 
power. In all the branches of physical and moral science which 
admit of perfect analy sis, he who can resolve will be able to 
combine. But the analysis which criticism can effect of poetry, 
is necessarily imperfect. One element must for ever elude its 
researches ; and that is the very element by which poetry is 
poetry. In the description of nature, for example, a judicious 
reader will easily detect an incongruous image. But he will 
find it impossible to explain in what consists the art of a writer 
who, in a few words, brings some spot before him so vividly 
that he shall know it as if he had lived there from childhood ; 
while another, employing the same materials, the same verdure, 
the same water, and the same flowers, committing no inaccu- 
racy, introducing nothing which can be positively pronounced 
superfluous, omitting nothing which can be positively pronoun- 
ced necessary, shall “produce no more effect than an advertise- 
ment of a capital residence and a desirable pleasure-ground. 
To take another example, the great features of the character of 
Hotspur are obvious to the most superficial reader. We at once 
perceive that his courage is splendid, his thirst of glory intense, 
his animal spirits high, his temper careless, arbitrary, and petu- 
lant; that he indulges his own humour without caring whose 
feelings he may wound, or whose enmity he may provoke, by 
his levity. Thus far criticism will go. But something is still 
wanting. A man might have all those qualities, and every other 
quality which the most minute examiner can introduce into his 
catalogue of the virtues and faults of Hotspur, and yet he would 
not be Hotspur. Almost everything that we have said of him 
applies equally to Falconbridge. Yet, in the mouth of Falcon- 
bridge, most of his speeches would seem out of place. In real 
life, this perpetually occurs. We are sensible of wide differences 
between men whom, if we were required to describe them, we 
should describe in almost the same terms. If we were attempt- 
ing to draw elaborate characters of them, we should scarcely be 
able to point out any strong distinction ; yet we approach them 
with feelings altogether dissimilar. We cannot conceive of 
them as using the expressions or the gestures of each other. Let 
us suppose that a zoologist should attempt to give an account of 
some animal, a porcupine for instance, to people who had never 
seen it. The porcupine, he might say, is of the genus mam- 
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malia, and the order glires. There are whiskers on its face ; it 
is two feet long; it has four toes before, five behind, two fore- 
teeth, and eight grinders. Its body is covered with hair and 
quills. And when all this had been said, would any one of the 
auditors have formed a just idea of a porcupine? Would any 
two of them have formed the same idea? There might exist in- 
numerable races of animals, possessing all the characteristics 
which have been mentioned, yet altogether unlike to each other. 
What the description of our naturalist is to a real porcupine, the 
remarks of criticism are to the images of poetry. What it so im- 
perfectly decomposes, it cannot perfectly re-construct. It is 
evidently as impossible to produce an Othello or a Macbeth by 
reversing an analytical process so defective, as it would be for 
an anatomist to form a living man out of the fragments of his 
dissecting-room. In both cases, the vital principle eludes the 
finest instruments, and vanishes in the very instant in which its 
seat is touched. Hence those who, trusting to their critical 
skill, attempt to write poems, give us, not images of things, but 
catalogues of qualities. Their characters are allegories ; ; not good 
men and bad men, but cardinal virtues and deadly sins. We 
seem to have fallen among the acquaintances of our old friend 
Christian: sometimes we meet Mistrust and Timorous; some- 
times Mr Hate-good and Mr Love-lust; and then again Pru- 
dence, Piety, and Charity. 

That critical discernment is not sufficient to make men poets, 
is generally allowed. Why it should keep them from becoming 
poets, is not perhaps equally evident: But the fact is, that poetry 
requires not an examining, but a believing frame of mind. Those 
feel it most, and write it best, who forget that it is a work of 
art; to whom its imitations, like the realities from which they 
are taken, are subjects not for connoisseurship, but for tears and 
laughter, resentment and affection, who are too much under the 
influence of the illusion to admire the genius which has produ- 
ced it; who are too much frightened for Ulysses in the cave of 
Polyphemus, to care whether the pun about Outis be good or 
bad; who forget that such a person as Shakspeare ever existed, 
while they weep and curse with Lear. It is by giving faith to 
the creations of the imagination that a man becomes a poet. It 
is by treating those creations as deceptions, and by resolving 
them, as nearly as possible, into their elements, that he becomes 
a critic. In the moment in which the skill of the artist is per- 
ceived, the spell of the art is broken. 

These considerations account for the absurdities into which the 
greatest writers have fallen, when they have attempted to give 
general rules for composition, or to pronounce judgment on the 
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works of others. They are unaccustomed to analyse what they 
feel ; they, therefore, perpetually refer their emotions to causes 
which have not in the slightest degree tended to produce them. 
They feel pleasure in reading a book. They never consider that 
this pleasure may be the effect of ideas, which some unmeaning 
expression, striking on the first link of a chain of associations, 
may have called up in their own minds—that they have them- 
selves furnished to the author the beauties which they admire. 
Cervantes is the delight of all classes of readers. Every sehool- 
boy thumbs to pieces the most wretched translations of his ro- 
mance, and knows the lantern jaws of the Knight Errant, and 
the broad cheeks of the Squire, as well as the faces of his own 
playfellows. The most experienced and fastidious judges are 
amazed at the perfection of that art which extracts inextin- 
guishable laughter from the greatest of human calamities, with- 
out once violating the reverence due to it; at that discriminating 
delicacy of touch, which makes a character exquisitely ridicu- 
lous, without impairing its worth, its grace, or its dignity. In 
Don Quixote are several dissertations on the principles of poetic 
and dramatic writing. No passages in the whole work exhibit 
stronger marks of labour and attention; and no passages in any 
work with which we are acquainted, are more worthless and 
puerile. In our time they would scarcely obtain admittance 
into the literary department of the Morning Post. Every reader 
of the Divine Comedy must be struck by the veneration which 
Dante expresses for writers far inferior to himself. He will not 
lift up his eyes from the ground in the presence of Brunetto, all 
whose works are not worth the worst of his own hundred cantos. 
He does not venture to walk in the same line with the bombas- 
tic Statius. His admiration of Virgil is absolute idolatry. If 
indeed it had been excited by the elegant, splendid, and harmo- 
nious diction of the Roman poet, it would not have been altoge- 
ther unreasonable ; but it is rather as an authority on all points 
of philosophy, than as a work of imagination, that he values the 
Eneid. The most trivial passages he regards as oracles of the 
highest authority, and of the most recondite meaning. He de- 
scribes his conductor as the sea of all wisdom—the sun which 
heals every disordered sight. As he judged of Virgil, the Ita- 
lians of the fourteenth century judged of him; they were proud 
of him ; they praised him; they struck medals bearing his head ; 
they quarrelled for the honour of possessing his remains ; they 
maintained professors to expound his writings. But what they 
admired was not that mighty imagination which called a new 
world into existence, and made all its sights and sounds familiar 
to the eye and ear of the mind. They said little of those awful 
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and lovely creations on which later critics delight to dwell—Fa- 
rinata lifting his haughty and tranquil brow from his couch of 
everlasting fire—the lion-like repose of Sordello—or the light 
which shone from the celestial smile of Beatrice. They extolled 
their great poet for his smattering of ancient literature and his- 
tory; for his logic and his divinity ; for his absurd physics, and 
his more absurd metaphysics ; for everything but that in which 
he pre-eminently excelled. Like the fool in the story, who ruin- 
ed his dwelling by digging for gold, which, as he had dreamed, 
was concealed under its foundations, they laid waste one of the 
noblest works of human genius, by seeking in it for buried trea- 
sures of wisdom, which existed only in their own wild reveries. 
The finest passages were little valued till they had been debased 
into some monstrous allegory. Louder applause was given to 
the lecture on fate and free-will, or to the ridiculous astronomi- 
cal theories, than to those tremendous lines which disclose the 
secrets of the tower of hunger; or to that half-told tale of guilty 
love, so passionate and so full of tears. 

We do not mean to say, that the contemporaries of Dante 
read with less emotion than their descendants of Ugolino gro- 
ping among the wasted corpses of his children, or of Francesca, 
starting at the tremulous kiss, and dropping the fatal volume. 
Far from it. We believe that they admired these things less 
than ourselves, but that they felt them more. We should per- 
haps say, that they felt them too much to admire them. The 
progress of a nation from barbarism to civilisation produces a 
change similar to that which takes place during the progress of 
an individual from infancy to mature age. What man does not 
remember with regret the first time that he read Robinson 
Crusoe ? Then, indeed, he was unable to appreciate the powers 
of the writer; or rather, he neither knew nor cared whether the 
book had a writer at all. He probably thought it not half so 
fine as some rant of Macpherson about dark-browed Foldath, and 
white-bosomed Strinadona. He now values Fingal and Temora 
only as showing with how little evidence a story may be belie- 
ved, and with how little merit a book may be popular. Of the 
romance of Defoe he entertains the highest opinion. He per- 
ceives the hand of a master in ten thousand touches, which for- 
merly he passed by without notice. But though he understands 
the merits of the narrative better than formerly, he is far less 
interested by it. Xury, and Friday, and pretty Poll, the boat 
with the shoulder-of-mutton sail, and the canoe which could not 
be brought down to the water edge, the tent with its hedge and 
ladders, the preserve of kids, and the den where the old goat died, 
can never again be to him the realities which they were. The 
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days when his favourite volume set him upon making wheel-bar- 
rows and chairs, upon digging caves and fencing huts in the gar- 
den, can never return. Such is the law of our nature. Our judg- 
ment ripens, our imagination decays. We cannot at once enjoy 
the flowers of the spring of life, and the fruits of its autumn, the 
pleasures of close investigation, and those of agreeable error. 
We cannot sit at once in the front of the stage and behind the 
scenes. We cannot be under the illusion of the spectacle, while 
we are watching the movements of the ropes and pullies which 
dispose it. 

The chapter in which Fielding describes the behaviour of 
Partridge at the theatre, affords so complete an illustration of 
our proposition, that we cannot refrain from quoting some parts 
of it. 

‘ Partridge gave that credit to Mr Garrick which he had denied to Jones, 
and fell into so violent a trembling that his knees knocked against each 
other. Jones asked him what was the matter, and whether he was afraid 
of the warrior upon the stage ?’—* O, la, sir,’ said he, * I perceive now it 
is what you told me. I am not afraid of anything, for I know it is but a 
play ; and if it was really a ghost, it could do one no harm at such a dis- 
tance and in so much company ; and yet, if I was frightened, I am not 
the only person.’—* Why, who,’ cries Jones, ‘ dost thou take to be such a 
coward here besides thyself ?’—* Nay, you may call me a coward if you 
will ; but if that little man there upon the stage is not frightened, I never 
saw any man frightened in my life.’ .. . . He sat with his eyes fixed 
partly on the ghost and partly on Hamlet, and with his mouth open ; the 
same passions which succeeded each other in Hamlet, succeeding likewise 
in him... .. 

‘ Little more worth remembering occurred during the play, at the end 
of which Jones asked him which of the players he liked best. To this he 
answered, with some appearance of indignation at the question, ‘ The 
King, without doubt.’-—‘ Indeed, Mr Partridge,’ says Mrs Miller, ‘ you are 
not of the same opinion with the town; for they are all agreed that Ham- 
let is acted by the best player who was ever on the stage. —‘ He the 
best player !’ cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer ; ‘ why I could 
act as well as he myself. I am sure, if I had seen a ghost, I should have 
looked in the very same manner, and done just as he did. And then, to 
be sure, in that scene, as you called it, between him and his mother, where 
you told me he acted so fine, why, any man, that is, any good man, that 
had such a mother, would have done exactly the same. I know you are 
only joking with me ; but indeed, madam, though I never was at a play in 
London, yet I have seen acting before in the country, and the King for 
my money ; he speaks all his words distinctly, and half as loud again as 
the other. Anybody may see he is an actor.’ 

In this excellent passage Partridge is represented as a very 
bad theatrical critic. But none of those who laugh at him pos- 
sess the tithe of his sensibility to theatrical excellence. He ad- 
mires in the wrong place: but he trembles in the right place. 
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It is indeed because he is so much excited by the acting of Gar- 
rick, that he ranks him below the strutting, mouthing performer, 
who personates the King. So, we have heard it said, that in 
some parts of Spain and Portugal, an actor who should repre- 
sent a depraved character finely, instead of calling down the ap- 
plauses of the audience, is hissed and pelted without mercy. It 
would be the same in England, if we, for one moment, thought 
that Shylock or Iago was standing before us. While the dra- 
matic art was in its infancy at Athens, it produced similar effects 
on the ardent and imaginative spectators. It is said that they 
blamed Eschylus for frightening them into fits with his Furies. 
Herodotus tells us, that when Phrynichus produced his tragedy 
on the fall of Miletus, they fined him in a penalty of a thousand 
drachmas, for torturing their feelings by so pathetic an exhi- 
bition. They did not regard him as a great artist, but merely as 
a man who had given them pain. When they woke from the 
distressing illusion, they treated the author of it as they would 
have treated a messenger who should have brought them fatal 
and alarming tidings which turned out to be false. In the same 
manner, a child screams with terror at the sight of a person in 
an ugly mask. He has perhaps seen the mask put on. But his 
imagination is too strong for his reason, and he intreats that it 
may be taken off. 

We should act in the same manner if the grief and horror 
produced in us by works of the imagination amounted to real 
torture. But in us these emotions are comparatively languid. 
They rarely affect our appetite or our sleep. They leave us suffi- 
ciently at ease to trace them to their causes, and to estimate the 
powers which produce them. Our attention is speedily diverted 
from the images which call forth our tears to the art by which 
those images have been selected and combined. We applaud the 
genius of the writer. We applaud our own sagacity and sensibi- 
lity, and we are comforted. 

Yet, though we think that in the progress of nations towards 
refinement, the reasoning powers are improved at the expense 
of the imagination, we acknowledge, that to this rule there are 
many apparent exceptions. We are not, however, quite satisfied 
that they are more than apparent. Men reasoned better, for ex- 
ample, in the time of Elizabeth than in the time of Egbert ; and 
they also wrote better poetry. But we must distinguish between 
poetry as a mental act, and poetry as a species of composition. 
If we take it in the latter sense, its excellence depends, not solely 
on the vigour of the imagination, but partly also on the instru- 
ments which the imagination employs. Within certain limits, 
therefore, poctry may be improving, while the poetical faculty is 
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decaying. The vividness of the picture presented to the reader, is 
not necessarily proportioned to the vividness of the prototype 
which exists in the mind of the writer. In the other arts we see 
this clearly. Should a man, gifted by nature with all the genius 
of Canova, attempt to carve a statue without instruction as to the 
management of his chisel, or attention to the anatomy of the hu- 
man body, he would produce something compared with which 
the Highlander at the door of a snuff-shop would deserve admi- 
ration. If an uninitiated Raphael were to attempt a painting, 
it would be a mere daub; indeed, the connoisseurs say, that the 
early works of Raphael are little better. Yet, who can attri- 
bute this to want of imagination ? Who can doubt that the youth 
of that great artist was passed amidst an ideal world of beauti- 
ful and majestic forms? Or, who will attribute the difference 
which appears between his first rude essays, and his magnificent 
Transfiguration, to a change in the constitution of his mind ? 
In poetry, as in painting and sculpture, it is necessary that the 
imitator should be well acquainted with that which he under- 
takes to imitate, and expert in the mechanical part of his art. 
Genius will not furnish him with a vocabulary : it will not teach 
him what word most exactly corresponds to his idea, and will 
most fully convey it to others: it will not make him a great de- 
scriptive poet, till he has looked with attention on the face of 
nature; or a great dramatist, till he has felt and witnessed 
much of the influence of the passions. Information and expe- 
rience are, therefore, necessary ; not for the purpose of strength- 
ening the imagination, which is never so strong as in people in- 
capable of reasoning—savages, children, madmen, and dreamers ; 
but for the purpose of enabling the artist to communicate his 
conceptions to others. 

In a barbarous age the imagination exercises a despotic power. 
So strong is the perception of what is unreal, that it often over- 
powers all the passions of the mind, and all the sensations of the 
body. At first, indeed, the phantasm remains undivulged, a 
hidden treasure, a wordless poetry, an invisible painting, a silent 
music, a dream of which the pains and pleasures exist to the 
dreamer alone, a bitterness which the heart only knoweth, a joy 
with which a stranger intermeddleth not. The machinery, by 
which ideas are to be conveyed from one person to another, 
is as yet rude and defective. Between mind and mind there is 
a great gulf. The imitative arts do not exist, or are in their 
lowest state. But the actions of men amply prove, that the fa- 
culty which gives birth to those arts is morbidly active. It is 
not yet the inspiration of poets and sculptors ; but it is the amuse- 
ment of the day, the terror of the night, the fertile source of 
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wild superstitions. It turns the clouds into gigantic shapes, and 
the winds into doleful voices. The belief which springs from it 
is more absolute and undoubting than any which can be derived 
from evidence. It resembles the faith which we repose in our 
own sensations. Thus, the Arab, when covered with wounds, 
saw nothing but the dark eyes and the green kerchief of a beck- 
oning Houri. The Northern warrior laughed in the pangs of 
death when he thought of the mead of Valhalla. 

The first works of the imagination are, as we have said, poor 
and rude, not from the want of genius, but from the want of 
materials. Phidias could have done nothing with an old tree 
and a fish-bone, or Homer with the language of New-Holland. 

Yet the effect of these early performances, imperfect as they 
must necessarily be, is immense. All deficiencies are supplied 
by the susceptibility of those to whom they are addressed. We 
all know what pleasure a wooden doll, which may be bought for 
sixpence, will afford to a little girl. She will require no other 
company. She will nurse it, dress it, and talk to it all day. 
No grown-up man takes half so much delight in one of the in- 
comparable babies of Chantrey. In the same manner, savages 
are more affected by the rude compositions of their bards than 
nations more advanced in civilisation by the greatest master- 
pieces of poetry. 

In process of time, the instruments by which the imagination 
works are brought to perfection. Men have not more imagina- 
tion than their rude ancestors. We strongly suspect that they 
have much less. But they produce better works of imagination. 
Thus, up to a certain period, the diminution of the poetical 
powers is far more than compensated by the improvement of all 
the appliances and means of which those powers stand in need. 
Then comes the short period of splendid and consummate ex- 
cellence. And then, from causes against which it is vain to 
struggle, poetry begins to decline. The progress of language, 
which was at first favourable, becomes fatal to it, and, instead 
of compensating for the decay of the imagination, accelerates 
that decay, and renders it more obvious. Whien the adven- 
turer in the Arabian tale anointed one of his eyes with the 
contents of the magical box, all the riches of the earth, however 
widely dispersed, however sacredly concealed, became visible to 
him. But when he tried the experiment on both eyes, he was 
struck with blindness. What the enchanted elixir was to the 
sight of the body, language is to the sight of the imagination. 
At first it calls up a world of glorious illusions; but when it be- 
comes too copious, it altogether destroys the visual power. 
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As the developement of the mind proceeds, symbols, instead 
of being employed to convey images, are substituted for them. 
Civilised men think, as they trade, not in kind, but by means of 
a circulating medium. In these circumstances, the sciences im- 
prove rapidly,and criticism among the rest; but poetry, in the 
highest sense of the word, disappears. Then comes the dotage 
of the fine arts, a second childhood, as feeble as the former, and 
far more hopeless. This is the age of critical poetry, of poetry 
by courtesy, of poetry to which the memory, the judgment, and 
the wit, contribute far more than the imagination. We readily 
allow, that many works of this description are excellent; we 
will not contend with those who think them more valuable than 
the great poems of an earlier period. We only maintain that 
they belong to a different species of composition, and are pro- 
duced by a different faculty. 

It is some consolation to reflect, that this critical school of 
poetry improves as the science of criticism improves; and, that 
the science of criticism, like every other science, is constantly 
tending towards perfection. As experiments are multiplied, 
principles are better understood. 

In some countries, in our own, for example, there has been an 
interval between the downfall of the creative school and the rise 
of the critical, a period during which imagination has been in its 
decrepitude, and taste in its infancy. Such a revolutionary inter- 
regnum as this will be deformed by every species of extrava- 
gance. 

The first victory of good taste is over the bombast and conceits 
which deform such times as these. But criticism is still in a very 
imperfect state. What is accidental is for a long time confound- 
ed with what is essential. General theories are drawn from de- 
tached facts. How many hours the action of a play may be al- 
lowed to occupy,—how many similes an Epic Poet may intro- 
duce into his first book,—whether a piece, which is acknowledged 
to have a beginning and an end, may not be without a middle, and 
other questions as puerile as these, formerly occupied the atten- 
tion of men of letters in France, and even in this country. Poets, 
in such circumstances as these, exhibit all the narrowness and 
feebleness of the criticism by which their manner has been fa- 
shioned. From outrageous absurdity they are preserved indeed 
by their timidity. But they perpetually sacrifice nature and 
reason to arbitrary canons of taste. In their eagerness to avoid 
the mala prohibita of a foolish code, they are perpetually rushing 
on the mala in se. Their great predecessors, it is true, were as 
bad critics as themselves, or perhaps worse : but those predeces- 
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sors, as we have attempted to show, were inspired by a faculty 
independent of criticism; and, therefore, wrote well while they 
judged ill. 

In time men begin to take more rational and comprehensive 
views of literature. The analysis of poetry, which, as we have 
remarked, must at best be imperfect, approaches nearer and 
nearer to exactness. The merits of the wonderful models of 
former times are justly appreciated. The frigid productions of 
a later age are rated at no more than their proper value. Plea- 
sing and ingenious imitations of the manner of the great masters 
appear. Poetry has a partial revival, a Saint Martin’s Sum- 
mer, which, after a period of dreariness and decay, agreeably 
reminds us of the splendour of its June. A second harvest is 
gathered in, though, growing on a spent soil, it has not the heart 
of the former. Thus, in the present age, Monti has successful- 
ly imitated the style of Dante ; and something of the Elizabethan 
inspiration has been caught by several eminent countrymen of 
our own. But never will Italy produce another Inferno, or 
England another Hamlet. We look on the beauties of the mo- 
dern imitations with feelings similar to those with which we see 
flowers disposed in vases, to ornament the drawing-rooms of a 
capital. We doubtless regard them with pleasure, with greater 
pleasure, perhaps, because, in the midst of a place ungenial to 
them, they remind us of the distant spots on which they flourish 
in spontaneous exuberance. But we miss the sap, the freshness, 
and the bloom. Or, if we may borrow another illustration from 
Queen Scheherezade, we would compare the writers of this 
school to the jewellers who were employed to complete the un- 
finished window of the palace of Aladdin. Whatever skill or 
cost could do was done. Palace and bazaar were ransacked for 
precious stones. Yet the artists, with all their dexterity, with 
all their assiduity, and with all their vast means, were unable 
to produce anything comparable to the wonders which a spirit 
of a higher order had wrought in a single night. 

The history of every literature with which we are acquainted 
confirms, we think, the principles which we have laid down. In 
Greece we see the imaginative school of poetry gradually fading 
into the critical. Aischylus and Pindar were succeeded by So- 
phocles, Sophocles by Euripides, Euripides by the Alexandrian 
versifiers. Of these last, Theocritus alone has left compositions 
which deserve to be read. The splendid and grotesque fairy- 
land of the Old Comedy, rich with such gorgeous hues, peopled 
with such fantastic shapes, and vocal alternately with the sweet- 
est peals of music and the loudest bursts of elvish laughter, dis- 
appeared for ever. The master-pieces of the New Comedy are 
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known to us by Latin translations of extraordinary merit. 
From these translations, and from the expressions of the ancient 
critics, it is clear that the original compositions were distin- 
guished by grace and sweetness, that they sparkled with wit, 
and abounded with pleasing sentiment; but that the creative 
power was gone. Julius Cesar called Terence a half Menan- 
der,—a sure proof that Menander was not a quarter Aristo- 
phanes. 

The literature of the Romans was merely a continuation of 
the literature of the Greeks. The pupils started from the point 
at which their masters had, in the course of many generations, 
arrived. They thus almost wholly missed the period of origi- 
nal invention. The only Latin poets whose writings exhibit 
much vigour of imagination are Lucretius and Catullus. The 
Augustan age produced nothing equal to their finer passages. 

In France, that licensed jester, whose jingling cap and motley 
coat concealed more genius than ever mustered in the saloon of 
Ninon or of Madame Géoffrin, was succeeded by writers as de- 
corous and as tiresome as gentlemen-ushers. 

The poetry of Italy and of Spain has undergone the same 
change. But nowhere has the revolution been more complete 
and violent than in England. The same person who, when a boy, 
had clapped his thrilling hands at the first representation of the 
Tempest, might, without attaining to a marvellous longevity, 
have lived to read the earlier works of Prior and Addison. The 
change, we believe, must, sooner or later, have taken place. But 
its progress was accelerated, and its character modified, by the 
political occurrences of the times, and particularly by two 
events, the closing of the theatres under the commonwealth, 
and the restoration of the House of Stewart. 

We have said that the critical and poetical faculties are not 
only distinct, but almost incompatible. The state of our lite- 
rature during the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First is a 
strong confirmation of this remark. The greatest works of 
imagination that the world has ever seen were produced at that 
period. The national taste, in the meantime, was to the last de- 
gree detestable. Alliterations, puns, antithetical forms of ex- 
pression lavishly employed where no corresponding opposition 
existed between the thoughts expressed, strained allegories, pe- 
dantic allusions, everything, in short, quaint and affected, in 
matter and manner, made up what was then considered as fine 
writing. The eloquence of the bar, the pulpit, and the council- 
board, was deformed by conceits which would have disgraced 
the rhyming shepherds of an Italian academy. The King quib- 
bled on the throne. We might, indeed, console ourselves by 
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reflecting that his Majesty was a fool. But the Chancellor quib- 
bled in concert from the wool-sack: and the Chancellor was 
Francis Bacon. It is needless to mention Sidney and the whole 
tribe of Euphuists. For Shakspeare himself, the greatest poet 
that ever lived, falls into the same fault whenever he means to 
be particularly fine. While he abandons himself to the impulse 
of his imagination, his compositions are not only the sweetest 
and the most sublime, but also the most faultless that the world 
has ever seen. But as soon as his critical powers come into play, 
he sinks to the level of Cowley; or rather he does ill, what Cow- 
ley did well. All that is bad in his works is bad elaborately, 
and of malice aforethought. The only thing wanting to make 
them perfect was, that he should never have troubled himself 
with thinking whether they were good or not. Like the angels 
in Milton, he sinks ‘ with compulsion and laborious flight.’ His 
natural tendency is upwards. That he may soar, it is only ne- 
cessary that he should not struggle to fall. He resembled an 
American Cacique, who, possessing in unmeasured abundance 
the metals which in polished societies are esteemed the most 
precious, was utterly unconscious of their value, and gave up 
treasures more valuable than the imperial crowns of other coun- 
tries, to secure some gaudy and far-fetched, but worthless bauble, 
a plated button, or a necklace of coloured glass. 

We have attempted to show that, as knowledge is extended 
and as the reason developes itself, the imitative arts decay. We 
should, therefore, expect that the corruption of poetry would 
commence in the educated classes of society. And this, in fact, 
is almost constantly the case. The few great works of imagina- 
tion which appear in a critical age, are, almost without excep- 
tion, the works of uneducated men. Thus, at a time when per- 
sons of quality translated French romances, and when the Uni- 
versities celebrated royal deaths in verses about Tritons and 
Fauns, a preaching tinker produced the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
And thus a ploughman startled a generation which had thought 
Hayley and Beattie great poets, with the adventures of Tam 
O’Shanter. Even in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth 
the fashionable poetry had degenerated. It retained few vestiges 
of the imagination of earlier times. It had not yet been sub- 
jected to the rules of good taste. Affectation had completely 
tainted madrigals and sonnets. The grotesque conceits, and the 
tuneless numbers of Donne were, in the time of James, the fa- 
vourite models of composition at Whitehall and at the Temple. 
But though the literature of the Court was in its decay, the li- 
terature of the people was in its perfection. The Muses had 


taken sanctuary in the theatres, the haunts of a class whose taste 
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was not better than that of the Right Honourablesand singular good 
Lords who admired metaphysical love-verses, but whose imagi- 
nation retained all its freshness and vigour; whose censure and 
approbation might be erroneously bestowed, but whose tears and 
laughter were never in the wrong. The infection which had 
tainted lyric and didactic poetry had but slightly and partially 
touched the drama. While the noble and the learned were com- 
paring eyes to burning-glasses, and tears to terrestrial globes, 
coyness to an enthymeme, absence to a pair of compasses, and 
an unrequited passion to the fortieth remainder-man in an entail, 
Juliet leaning from the balcony, and Miranda smiling over the 
chess-board, sent home many spectators, as kind and simple- 
hearted as the master and mistress of Fletcher’s Ralpho, to ery 
themselves to sleep. 

No species of fiction is so delightful to us as the old English 
drama. Even its inferior productions possess a charm not to be 
found in any other kind of poetry. It is the most lucid mirror 
that ever was held up to nature. The creations of the great 
dramatists of Athens produce the effect of magnificent sculptures, 
conceived by a mighty imagination, polished with the utmost 
delicacy, embodying ideas of ineffable majesty and beauty, but 
cold, pale, and rigid, with no bloom on the cheek, and no spe- 
culation in the eye. In all the draperies, the figures, and the 
faces, in the lovers and the tyrants, the Bacchanals and the 
Furies, there is the same marble chillness and deadness. Most 
of the characters of the French stage resemble the waxen gentle- 
men and ladies in the window of a perfumer, rouged, curled, 
and bedizened, but fixed in such stiff attitudes, and staring with 
eyes expressive of such utter unmeaningness, that they cannot 
produce an illusion for a single moment. In the English plays 
alone is to be found the warmth, the mellowness, and the reality 
of painting. We know the minds of the men and women, as we 
know the faces of the men and women of Vandyke. 

The excellence of these works is in a great measure the result 
of two peculiarities, which the crities of the French school con- 
sider as defects,—from the mixture of tragedy and comedy, and 
from the length and extent of the action. The former is neces- 
sary to render the drama a just representation of a world, in 
which the laughers and the weepers are perpetually jostling each 
other,—in which every event has its serious and its ludicrous 
side. The latter enables us to form an intimate acquaintance 
with characters, with which we could not possibly become fami- 
liar during the few hours to which the unities restrict the poet. 
Tn this respect, the works of Shakspeare, in particular, are mira- 
cles of art. Ina piece, which may be read aloud in three hours, 
15 
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we see a character gradually unfold all its recesses to us. We 
see it change with the change of circumstances. The petulant 
youth rises into the politic and warlike sovereign. The profuse 
and courteous philanthropist sours into a hater and scorner of 
his kind. The tyrant is altered, by the chastening of affliction, 
into a pensive moralist. The veteran general, distinguished by 
coolness, sagacity, and self-command, sinks under a conflict be- 
tween love, strong as death, and jealousy, cruel as the grave. 
The brave and loyal subject passes, step by step, to the extremi- 
ties of human depravity. We trace his progress from the first 
dawnings of unlawful ambition, to the cynical melancholy of 
his impenitent remorse. Yet, in these pieces, there are no un- 
natural transitions. Nothing is omitted: nothing is crowded. 
Great as are the changes, narrow as is the compass within which 
they are exhibited, they shock us as little as the gradual altera- 
tions of those familiar faces which we see every evening and 
every morning. The magical skill of the poet resembles that of 
the ales in the Spectator, who condensed all the events of 
seven years into the single moment during which the king held 
his head under the water. 

It is deserving of remark, that at the time of which we speak, 
the plays even of men not eminently distinguished by genius,— 
such, for example, as Jonson, were far superior to the best works 
of imagination in other departments. Therefore, though we con- 
ceive that, from causes which we have already investigated, our 
poetry must necessarily have declined, we think that, unless its 
fate had been accelerated by external attacks, it might have en- 
joyed an euthanasia, that genius might have been kept alive by 
the drama, till its place could, in some degree, be supplied by 
taste,—that there would have been scarcely any interval between 
the age of sublime invention, and that of agreeable imitation. 
The works of Shakspeare, which were not appreciated with any 
degree of justice before the middle of the eighteenth century, 
might then have been the recognised standards of excellence 
during the latter part of the seventeenth; and he and the great 
Elizabethan writers might have been almost immediately suc- 
ceeded by a generation of poets similar to those who adorn our 
own times. 

But the Puritans drove imagination from its last asylum. They 
prohibited theatrical representations, and stigmatised the whole 
race of dramatists as enemies of morality and religion. Much 
that is objectionable may be found in the writers whom they re- 
probated ; but whether they took the best measures for stopping 
the evil, appears to us very doubtful, and must, we think, have 
appeared doubtful to themselves, when, after the lapse of a few 
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years, they saw the unclean spirit whom they had cast out re- 
turn to his old haunts, with seven others fouler than himself. 

By the extinction of the drama, the fashionable school of poet- 
ry,—a school without truth of sentiment or harmony of versi- 
fication, — without the powers of an earlier, or the correctness of 
a later age,—was left to enjoy undisputed ascendency. A vicious 
ingenuity, a morbid quickness to perceive resemblances and ana- 
logies between things apparently heterogeneous, constituted al- 
most its only claim to admiration. Suckling was dead. Milton 
was absorbed in political and theological controversy. If Waller 
differed from the Cowleian sect of writers, he differed for the 
worse. He had as little poetry as they, and much less wit; nor 
is the languor of his verses less offensive than the ruggedness of 
theirs. In Denham alone the faint dawn of a better manner was 
discernible. 

But, low as was the state of our poetry during the civil war 
and the Pretectorate, a still deeper fall was at hand. Hitherto 
our literature had been idiomatic. In mind as in situation, we 
had been islanders. The revolutions in our taste, like the revo- 
lutions in our Government, had been settled without the inter- 
ference of strangers. Had this state of things continued, the 
same just principles of reasoning, which, about this time, were 
applied with unprecedented success to every part of philosophy, 
would soon have conducted our ancestors to a sounder code of 
criticism. There were already strong signs of improvement. Our 
prose had at length worked itself clear from those quaint con- 
ceits which still deformed almost every metrical composition. 
The parliamentary debates, and the diplomatic correspondence 
of that eventful period, had contributed much to this reform. 
In such bustling times, it was absolutely necessary to speak and 
write to the purpose. The absurdities of Puritanism had, per- 
haps, done more. At the time when that odious style, which 
deforms the writings of Hall and of Lord Bacon, was almost 
universal, had appeared that stupendous work, the English Bi- 
ble,—a book which, if everything else in our language should 
perish, would alone suffice to show the whole extent of its beauty 
and power. The respect which the translators felt for the origi- 
nal, prevented them from adding any of the hideous decorations 
then in fashion. The ground-work of the version, indeed, was 
of an earlier age, The familiarity with which the Pusltamn, on 
almost every occasion, used the Scriptural phrases, was no 
doubt very ridiculous; but it produced good effects. It was a 
cant ; but it drove out a cant far more offensive. 

T he highest kind of poetry is, in a great measure, independent 
of those circumstances which regulate the style of composition 
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in prose. But with that inferior species of poetry which succeeds 
to it, the case is widely different. In a few years, the good sense 
and good taste which had weeded out affectation from moral and 
political treatises, would, in the natural course of things, have 
effected a similar reform in the sonnet and the ode. The rigour 
of the victorious sectaries had relaxed. A dominant religion is 
never ascetic. The government connived at theatrical represen- 
tations. The influence of Shakspeare was once more felt. But 
darker days were approaching. A foreign yoke was to be im- 
posed on our literature. Charles, surrounded by the compa- 
nions of his long exile, returned to govern a nation which ought 
never to have cast him out, or never to have received him back. 
Every year which he had passed among strangers, had rendered 
him more unfit to rule his countrymen. In France he had seen 
the refractory magistracy humbled, and royal prerogative, though 
exercised by a foreign priest in the name of a child, victorious 
over all opposition. This spectacle naturally gratified a prince 
to whose family the opposition of Parliaments had been so fatal. 
Politeness was his solitary good quality. The insults which he 
had suffered in Scotland, had taught him to prize it. The ef- 
feminacy and apathy of his disposition, fitted him to excel in it. 
The elegance and vivacity of the French manners, fascinated him. 
With the political maxims, and the social habits of his favourite 
people, he adopted their taste in composition; and, when seated 
on the throne, soon rendered it fashionable, partly by direct pa- 
tronage, but still more by that contemptible policy which, for a 
time, made England the last of the nations, and raised Lewis 
the Fourteenth to a height of power and fame, such as no French 
sovereign had ever before attained. 

It was to please Charles that rhyme was first introduced into 
our plays. Thus, a rising blow, which would at any time have 
been mortal, was dealt to the English Drama, then just recover- 
ing from its languishing condition. Two detestable manners, 
the indigenous and the imported, were now in a state of alter- 
nate conflict and amalgamation. The bombastic meanness of 
the new style was blended with the ingenious absurdity of the 
old; and the mixture produced something which the world had 
never before seen, and which, we hope, it will never see again,— 
something, by the side of which the worst nonsense of all other 
ages appears to advantage,—something, which those who have 
attempted to caricature it, have, against their will, been forced 
to flatter,—of which the tragedy of Bayes is a very favourable 
specimen. What Lord Dorset observed to Edward Howard, 
might have been addressed to almost all his contemporaries :— 
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‘ As skilful divers to the bottom fall, 
Swifter than those who cannot swim at all ; 
So, in this way of writing without thinking, 
Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking.’ 

From this reproach some clever men of the world must be ex- 
cepted, and among them Dorset himself. Though by no means 
great poets, or even good versifiers, they always wrote with 
meaning, and sometimes with wit. Nothing indeed more strongly 
shows to what a miserable state literature had fallen, than the 
immense superiority which the occasional rhymes, carelessly 
thrown on paper by men of this class, possess over the elaborate 
productions of almost all the professed authors. The reigning 

aste was so bad, that the success of a writer was in inverse pro- 

portion to his labour, and to his desire of excellence. An excep- 
tion must be made for Butler, who had as much wit and learn- 
ing as Cowley, and who knew, what Cowley never knew, how 
to use them. A great command of good homely English distin- 
guishes him still more from the other writers of the time. As 
for Gondibert, those may criticise it who can read it. Imagina- 
tion was extinct. Taste was depraved. Poetry, driven from pa- 
laces, colleges, and theatres, had found an asylum in the obscure 
dwelling, where a Great Man, born out of due season, in disgrace, 
penury, pain, and blindness, still kept uncontaminated a cha- 
racter and a genius worthy of a better age. 

Everything about Milton is wonderful; but nothing is so 
wonderful as that, in an age so unfavourable to poetry, he should 
have produced the greatest of modern epic poems. We are not 
sure that this is not in some degree to be attributed to his want 
of sight. The imagination is notoriously most active when the 
external world is shut out. In sleep its illusions are perfect. 
They produce all the effect of realities. In darkness its visions 
are always more distinct than in the light. Every person who 
amuses himself with what is called building castles in the air, 
must have experienced this. We know artists, who, before they 
attempt to draw a face from memory, close their eyes, that they 
may recall a more perfect image of the features and the expres- 
sion. We are therefore inclined to believe, that the genius of 
Milton may have been preserved from the influence of times so 
unfavourable to it, by his infirmity. Be this as it may, his works 
at first enjoyed a very small share of popularity. To be ne- 
glected by his contemporaries was the penalty which he paid for 
surpassing them. His great poem was not generally studied or 
admired, till writers far inferior to him had, by obsequiously 
cringing to the public taste, acquired sufficient favour to reform it. 
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Of these, Dryden was the most eminent. Amidst the crowd 
of authors who, during the earlier years of Charles the Second, 
courted notoriety by every species of absurdity and affectation, 
he speedily became conspicuous. No man exercised so much in- 
fluence on the age. The reason is obvious. On no man did the 
age exercise so much influence. He was perhaps the greatest of 
those whom we have designated as the critical poets; and his 
literary career exhibited, on a reduced scale, the whole history 
of the school to which he belonged,—the rudeness and extrava- 
gance of its infancy,—the propriety,—the grace,—the dignified 
good sense,—the temperate splendour of its maturity. His ima- 
gination was torpid, till it was awakened by his judgment. He 
began with quaint parallels, and empty mouthing. He gradually 
acquired the energy of the satirist, the gravity of the moralist, 
the rapture of the lyric poet. The revolution through which 
English literature has been passing, from the time of Cowley to 
that of Scott, may be seen in miniature within the compass ut 
his volumes. 

His life divides itself into two parts. There is some debatable 
ground on the common frontier ; but the line may be drawn with 
tolerable accuracy. The year 1678 is that on which we should 
be inclined to fix as the date of a great change in his manner. 
During the preceding period appeared some of his courtly pane- 

gyric s,—his Annus Mirabilis, and most of his plays ; indeed, all 
his rhyming tragedies. To the subsequent period belong his best 
dramas,—All for Love, The Spanish Friar, and Sebastian,—his 
satires, his translations, his didactic poems, his fables, and his 
odes. 

Of the small pieces which were presented to chancellors and 
princes, it would scarcely be fair to speak. The greatest advan- 
tage which the Fine Arts derive from the extension of knowledge 
is, that the patronage of individuals becomes unnecessary. Some 
writers still affect to regret the age of patronage. None but bad 
writers have reason to regret it. It is always an age of general 
ignorance. Where ten thousand readers are eager for the ap- 
pearance of a book, a small contribution from each makes up a 
splendid remuneration for the author. Where literature is a 
luxury, confined to few, each of them must pay high. If the 
Empress Catherine, for example, wanted an epic poem, she 
must have wholly supported the poet ;—just as, in a remote 
country village, a man who wants a mutton-chop is sometimes 
forced to take the whole sheep ;—a thing which never happens 
where the demand is large. But men who pay largely for the gra- 
tification of their taste, will expect to have it united with some 
gratification to their vanity. Flattery is carried to a shameless 
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extent ; and the habit of flattery almost inevitably introduces a 
false taste into composition. Its language is made up of hyper- 
bolical common-places,— offensive from their triteness, —still 
more offensive from their extravagance. In no school is the 
trick of overstepping the modesty of nature so speedily acquired. 
The writer, accustomed to find exaggeration acceptable and ne- 
cessary on one subject, uses it on all. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the early panegyrical verses of Dryden should be made 
up of meanness and bombast. They abound with the conceits 
which his immediate predecessors had brought into fashion. But 
his language and his versification were already far superior to 
theirs. 
The Annus Mirabilis shows great command of expression, and 

a fine ear for heroic rhyme. Here its merits end. Not only has 
it no claim to be called poetry; but it seems to be the work of 
a man who could never, by any possibility, write poetry. Its 
affected similes are the best part of it. Gaudy weeds present a 
more encouraging spectacle than utter barrenness. There is 
scarcely a single stanza in this long work to which the imagina- 
tion seems to have contributed anything. It is produced, not 
by creation, but by construction. It is made up, not of pictures, 
but of inferences. We will give a single instance, and certainly 
a favourable instance,—a quatrain which Johnson has praised. 
Dryden is describing the sea-fight with the Dutch.— 

‘ Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball ; 

And now their odours armed against them fly. 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall, 

And some by aromatic splinters die.’ 
The poet should place his readers, as nearly as possible, in the 
situation of the sufferers or the spectators. His narration ought 
to produce feelings similar to those which would be excited by 
the event itself. Is this the case here ? Who, in a sea-fight, ever 
thought of the price of the china which beats out the brains of 
a sailor ; or of the odour of the splinter which shatters his leg ? 
It is not by an act of the imagination, at once calling up the 
scene before the interior eye, but by painful meditation,—by 
turning the subject round and round,—by tracing out facts into 
remote consequences, that these incongruous topics are intro- 
duced into the description. Homer, it is true, perpetually uses 
epithets which are not peculiarly appropriate. Achilles is the 
swift-footed, when he is sitting still. Ulysses is the much-en- 
during, when he has nothing to endure. Every spear casts a long 
shadow; every ox has crooked horns ; and every woman a high 
bosom, though these particulars may be quite beside the purpose. 
In our old ballads a similar practice prevails. The gold is always 
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red, and the ladies always gay, though nothing whatever may 
depend on the hue of the gold, or the temper of the ladies. But 
these adjectives are mere customary additions. They merge in 
the substantives to which they are attached. If they at all colour 
the idea, it is with a tinge so slight as in no respect to alter the 
general effect. In the passage which we have quoted from Dry- 
den the case is very different. Preciously and aromatic divert 
our whole attention to themselves, and dissolve the image of the 
battle in a moment. The whole poem reminds us of Lucan, and 
of the worst parts of Lucan,—the sea-fight in the Bay of Mar- 
seilles, for example. The description of the two fleets lates the 
night is perhaps the only passage which ought to be exempted 
from this censure. If it was from the Annus Mirabilis that Mil- 
ton formed his opinion, when he pronounced Dryden a good 
rhymer, but no poet, he certainly judged correctly. But Dryden 
was, as we have said, one of those writers, in whom the period 
of imagination does not precede, but follow, the period of obser- 
vation and reflection. 

His plays, his rhyming plays in particular, are admirable sub- 
jects for those who wish to study the morbid anatomy of the 
drama. He was utterly destitute of the power of exhibiting 
real human beings. Even in the far inferior talent, of compo- 
sing characters out of those elements into which the imperfect 
process of our reason can resolve them, he was very deficient. 
His men are not even good personifications ; they are not well- 
assorted assemblages of qualities. Now and then, indeed, he 
seizes a very coarse and marked distinction ; and gives us, not 
a likeness, but a strong caricature, in which a single peculiarity 
is protruded, and everything else neglected; like the Marquis 
of Granby at an inn-door, whom we know by nothing but his 
baldness ; or Wilkes, who is Wilkes only in his squint. These 
are the best specimens of his skill. For most of his pictures 
seem, like Turkey carpets, to have been expressly designed not 
to resemble anything in the heavens above, in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth. 

The latter manner he practises most frequently in his trage- 
dies, the former in his comedies. The comic characters are with- 
out mixture, loathsome and despicable. The men of Etherege 
and Vanbrugh are bad enough. Those of Smollett are perhaps 
worse. But they do not approach to the Celadons, the Wild- 
bloods, the Woodalls, and the Rhodophils of Dryden. The vices 
of these last are set off by a certain fierce hard impudence, to 
which we know nothing comparable. Their love is the appetite 
of beasts ; their friendship the confederacy of knaves. The ladies 
seem to have been expressly created to furm helps meet for such 
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ee. In deceiving and insulting their old fathers, they 
o not perhaps exceed the license which, by immemorial pre- 
scription, has been allowed to heroines. But they also cheat at 
cards, rob strong boxes, put up their favours to auction, betray 
their friends, abuse their rivals in the style of Billingsgate, and 
invite their lovers in the language of the Piazza. These, it must 
be remembered, are not the valets and waiting-women, the Mas- 
carilles and Nerines, but the recognised heroes and heroines, who 
appear as the representatives of good society, and who, at the 
end of the fifth act, marry and live very happily ever after. The 
sensuality, baseness, and malice of their natures, is unredeemed 
by any quality of a different description,—by any touch of kind- 
ness,—or even by any honest burst of hearty hatred and revenge. 
We are in a world where there is no humanity, no veracity, no 
sense of shame,—a world for which any good-natured man would 
gladly take in exchange the society of Milton’s devils. But as 
soon as we enter the regions of ‘Tragedy, we find a great change. 
There is no lack of fine sentiment there. Metastasio is surpass- 
ed in his own department. Scuderi is out-scuderied. We are 
introduced to people whose proceedings we can trace to no mo- 
tive,—of whose feelings we can form no more idea than of a 
sixth sense. We have left a race of creatures, whose love is as 
delicate and affectionate as the passion which an alderman feels 
for a turtle. We find ourselves among beings, whose love is a 
purely disinterested emotion,—a loyalty extending to passive 
obedience,—a religion, like that of the Quietists, unsupported by 
any sanction of hope or fear. We see nothing but despotism 
without power, and sacrifices without compensation. 

We will give a few instances :—In Aurengzebe, Arimant, go- 
vernor of Agra, falls in love with his prisoner Indamora. She 
rejects his suit with scorn ; but assures him that she shall make 
great use of her power over him. He threatens to be angry.— 
She answers, very coolly :— 

‘ Do not: your anger, like your love, is vain : 

Whene’er I please, you must be pleased again. 

Knowing what power I have your will to bend, 

I'll use it; for I need just such a friend.’ 
This is no idle menace. She soon brings a letter, addressed to 
his rival,—orders him to read it,—asks him whether he thinks 
it sufficiently tender,—and finally commands him to carry it 
himself. Such tyranny as this, it may be thought, would justify 
resistance. Arimant does indeed venture to remonstrate :— 

‘ This fatal paper rather let me tear, 

Than, like Bellerophon, my sentence bear.’ 
The answer of the lady is incomparable :— 
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‘ You may ; but ‘twill not be your best advice ; 
Twill only give me pains of writing twice. 

You know you must obey me, soon or late. 
Why should you vainly struggle with your fate ?’ 

Poor Arimant seems to be of the same opinion. He mutters 
something about fate and free-will, and walks off with the billet- 
doux. 

In the Indian Emperor, Montezuma presents Almeria with a 
garland as a token of his love, and offers to make her his queen. 
She replies :— 

‘I take this garland, not as given by you; 

But as my merit’s and my beauty’s due ; 

As for the crown which you, my slave, possess, 
To share it with you would but make me less.’ 

In return for such proofs of tenderness as these, her admirer 
consents to murder his two sons, and a benefactor, to whom he 
feels the warmest gratitude. Lyndaraxa, in the Conquest of 
Granada, assumes the same lofty tone with Abdelmelech. He 
complains that she smiles upon his rival. 

‘ Iynd. And when did I my power so far resign, 
That you should regulate each look of mine ? 
Abdel, Then, when you gave your love, you gave that power. 
Lynd. ’Twas during pleasure—'tis revoked this hour. 
Abdel. Til hate you, and this visit is my last. 
Lynd. Do, if you can: you know I hold you fast.’ 

That these passages violate all historical propriety; that sen- 
timents, to which nothing similar was ever even affected ex- 
cept by the cavaliers of Europe, are transferred to Mexico and 
Agra, is a light accusation. We have no objection to a conven- 
tional world, an Illyrian puritan, or a Bohemian sea-port. While 
the faces are good, we care little about the back-ground. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says, that the curtains and hangings in a his- 
torical painting ought to be, not velvet or cotton, but merely 
drapery. The same principle should be applied to poetry and 
romance. The truth of character is the first object ; the truth 
of place and time is to be considered only in the second place. 
Puff himself could tell the actor to turn out his toes, and remind 
him that Keeper Hatton was a great dancer. We wish that, in 
our own time, a writer of a very different order from Puff had 
not too often forgotten human nature in the niceties of uphol- 
stery, millinery, and cookery. 

We blame Dryden, not because the persons of his dramas are 
not Moors or Americans, but because they are not men and 
women ;—not because love, such as he represents it, could not 
exist in a harem or ina wigwam ; but because it could not exist 
anywhere. As is the love of his heroes, such are all their other 
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emotions. All their qualities, their courage, their generosity, their 
pride, are on the same colossal scale. Justice and prudence are 
virtues which can exist only in a moderate degree, and which 
change their nature and their name if pushed to excess. Of justice 
and prudence, therefore, Dryden leaves his favourites destitute. 
He did not care to give them what he could not give without 
measure. The tyrants and ruffians are merely the heroes alter- 
ed by a few touches, similar to those which transformed the ho- 
nest face of Sir Roger de Coverley into the Saracen’s head. 
Through the grin and frown, the original features are still per- 
ceptible. 

It is in the tragi-comedies that these absurdities strike us 
most. The two races of men, or rather the angels and the ba- 
boons, are there presented to us together. We meet in one 
scene with nothing but gross, selfish, unblushing, lying liber- 
tines of both sexes, who, as a punishment, we suppose, for their 
depravity, are condemned to talk nothing but prose. But as 
soon as we meet with people who speak in verse, we know that 
we are in society which would have enraptured the Cathos and 
Madelon of Moliere, in society for which Oroondates would have 
too little of the lover, and Clelia too much of the coquette. 

As Dryden was unable to render his plays interesting by 
means of that which is the peculiar and appropriate excellence 
of the drama, it was necessary that he should find some substi- 
tute for it. In his comedies he supplied its place, sometimes by 
wit, but more frequently by intrigue, by disguises, mistakes of 
persons, dialogues at cross purposes, hair-breadth escapes, per- 
plexing concealments, and surprising disclosures. He thus suc- 
ceeded at least in making these pieces very amusing. 

In his tragedies he trusted, and not altogether without rea- 
son, to his diction and his versification. It was on this account, 
in all probability, that he so eagerly adopted, and so reluctant- 
ly abandoned, the practice of rhyming in his plays. What is 
unnatural appears less unnatural in that species of verse, than in 
lines which approach more nearly to common conversation ; and 
in the management of the heroic couplet, Dryden has never been 
equalled. It is unnecessary to urge any arguments against a 
fashion now universally condemned. But it is worthy of obser- 
vation, that though Dryden was deficient in that talent which 
blank verse exhibits to the greatest advantage, and was certain- 
ly the best writer of heroic rhyme in our language, yet the plays 
which have, from the time of their first appearance, been con- 
sidered as his best, are in blank verse. No experiment can be 
more decisive. 

It must be allowed, that the worst even of the rhyming tra- 
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gedies, contains good description and magnificent rhetoric. But, 
even when we forget that they are plays, and, passing by their 
dramatic improprieties, consider them with reference to the 
language, we are perpetually disgusted by passages which it is 
difficult to conceive how any author could have written, or 
any audience have tolerated, rants in which the raving violence 
of the manner forms a strange contrast with the abject tame- 
ness of the thought. The author laid the whole fault on the 
audience, and declared, that when he wrote them, he considered 
them bad enough to please. This defence is unworthy of a man 
of genius, and, after all, is no defence. Otway pleased without 
rant; and so might Dryden have done, if he had possessed the 
powers of Otway. The fact is, that he had a tendency to bom- 
bast, which, though subsequently corrected by time and thought, 
was never wholly removed, and which showed itself in perform- 
ances not designed to please the rude mob of the theatre. 
Some indulgent critics have represented this failing as an in- 
dication of genius, as the profusion of unlimited wealth, the 
wantonness of exuberant vigour. To us it seems to bear a nearer 
affinity to the tawdriness of poverty, or the spasms and convul- 
sions of weakness. Dryden surely had not more imagination 
than Homer, Dante, or Milton, who never fall into this vice. 
The swelling diction of Aischylus and Isaiah, resembles that of 
Almanzor and Maximin no more than the tumidity of a muscle 
resembles the tumidity of a boil. The former is symptomatic of 
health and strength, the latter of debility and disease. If ever 
Shakspeare rants, it is not when his imagination is hurrying 
him along, but when he is hurrying his imagination along,— 
when his mind is for a moment jaded,—when, as was said of 
Euripides, he resembles a lion, who excites his own fury by 
lashing himself with his tail. What happened to Shakspeare 
from the occasional suspension of his powers, happened to Dry- 
den from constant impotence. He, like his confederate Lee, 
had judgment enough to appreciate the great poets of the pre- 
ceding age, but not judgment enough to shun competition with 
them. He felt and admired their wild and daring sublimity. 
That it belonged to another age than that in which he lived, 
and required other talents than those which he possessed ; that, 
in aspiring to emulate it, he was wasting, in a hopeless attempt, 
powers which might render him pre-eminent in a different ca- 
reer, was a lesson which he did not learn till late. As those 
knavish enthusiasts, the French prophets, courted inspiration, 
by mimicking the writhings, swoonings, and gaspings, which 
they considered as its symptoms, he attempted, by affected fits 
1 
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of poetical fury, to bring on a real paroxysm ; and, like them, 
he got nothing but his distortions for his pains. 

Horace very happily compares those who, in his time, imita- 
ted Pindar, to the youth who attempted to fly to Heaven on 
waxen wings, and who experienced so fatal and ignominious a 
fall. His own admirable good sense preserved him from this 
error, and taught him to cultivate a style in which excellence 
was within his reach. Dryden had not the same self-knowledge. 
He saw that the greatest poets were never so successful as when 
they rushed beyond the ordinary bounds, and that some inex- 
plicable good fortune preserved them from tripping even when 
they staggered on the brink of nonsense. He did not perceive 
that they were guided and sustained by a power denied to him- 
self. They wrote from the dictation of the imagination, and 
they found a response in the imaginations of others. He, on 
the contrary, sat down to work himself, by reflection and argu- 
ment, into a deliberate wildness, a rational frenzy. 

In looking over the admirable designs which accompany the 
Faust, we have always been much struck by one which repre- 
sents the wizard and the tempter riding at full speed. The 
demon sits on his furious horse as heedlessly as if he were re- 
posing on a chair. That he should keep his saddle in such a 
oo would seem impossible to any who did not know that 
1e was secure in the privileges of a superhuman nature. The 
attitude of Faust, on the contrary, is the perfection of horse- 
manship. Poets of the first order might safely write as despe- 
rately as Mephistophiles rode. But Dryden, though admitted 
to communion with higher spirits, though armed with a portion 
of their power, and intrusted with some of their secrets, was 
of another race. What they might securely venture to do, it 
was madness in him to attempt. It was necessary that taste 
and critical science should supply his deficiencies. 

We will give a few examples. Nothing can be finer than the 
description of Hector at the Grecian wall :— 


b dag’ Erboce Paidinos “Extwe, 

Noxti bon draravros bxdmia® adware OE yarng 
Lyepdarkw, Tov Eerro wept xpoi* Soi Je yEpot 

Aoiip’ Exev’ dum cv Tig muv Epumanor avTiBornzac, 
Nooo beady, or" Eociato minast mui 8 doce dedver— 
"Aurina 3” o dv teixos bmépRacay, o Oe mat duTus 
Tlomras éc&yuvto miaast Aavauoi & époRnbev 

Nias ava yaaupas* ouccdos O ariacros érix on. 


What daring expressions! Yet how significant ! How pictu- 
resque ! Hector seems to rise up in his strength and fury. The 
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gloom of night in his frown,—the fire burning in his eyes,— 
the javelins and the blazing armour,—the mighty rush through 
the gates and down the battlements,—the trampling and the in- 
finite roar of the multitude, everything is with us ;—everything 
is real. 

Dryden has described a very similar event in Maximin; and 
has done his best to be sublime, as follows :— 

‘ There with a forest of their darts he strove, 
And stood like Capaneus defying Jove ; 

With his broad sword the boldest beating down, 
Till Fate grew pale, lest he should win the town, 
And turn’d the iron leaves of its dark book 

To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook.’ 

How exquisite is the imagery of the fairy-songs in the Tem- 
pest and the Midsummer Night's Dream ; Ariel riding through 
the twilight on the bat, or sucking in the bells of flowers with 
the bee; or the little bower-women of Titania, driving the 
spiders from the couch of the Queen ! Dryden truly said, that 

‘ Shakespear’s magic could not copied be ; 

Within that circle none durst walk but he.’ 
It would have been well if he had not himself dared to step 
within the enchanted line, and drawn on himself a fate similar 
to that which, according to the old superstition, punished such 
presumptuous interference. The following lines are parts of the 
song of his fairies :— 

‘ Merry, merry, merry, we sail from the East, 

Half-tippled at a rainbow feast. 

In the bright moonshine, while winds whistle loud, 

Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 

All racking along in a downy white cloud ; 

And lest our leap from the sky prove too far, 

We slide on the back of a new falling star, 

And drop from above 

In a jelly of love.’ 
These are very favourable instances. Those who wish for a bad 
one may read the dying speeches of Maximin, and may com- 
pare them with the last scenes of Othello and Lear. 

If Dryden had died before the expiration of the first of the 
periods into which we have divided his literary life, he would 
have left a reputation, at best, little higher than that of Lee or 
Davenant. He would have been known only to men of letters ; 
and by them he would have been mentioned as a writer who 
threw away, on subjects which he was incompetent to treat, 
powers which, judiciously employed, might have raised him to 
eminence, whose diction and whose numbers had sometimes very 
high merit, but all whose works were blemished by a false taste, 
and by errors of gross negligence. A few of his prologues and 
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epilogues might perhaps still have been remembered and quoted. 
In these little pieces, he early showed all the powers which af- 
terwards rendered him the greatest of modern satirists. But 
during the latter part of his life, he gradually abandoned the 
drama. His plays appeared at longer intervals. He renounced 
rhyme in tragedy. His language became less turgid—his cha- 
racters less exaggerated. He did not indeed produce correct 
representations of human nature; but he ceased to daub such 
monstrous chimeras as those which abound in his earlier pieces. 
Here and there passages occur worthy of the best ages of the 
British stage. The style which the drama requires, changes 
with every change of character and situation. He who can vary 
his manner to suit the variation, is the great dramatist; but he 
who excels in one manner only will, when that manner happens 
to be appropriate, appear to be a great dramatist ; as the hands 
of a watch, which does not go, point right once in the twelve 
hours. Sometimes there is a scene of solemn debate. This a 
mere rhetorician may write as well as the greatest tragedian 
that ever lived. We confess, that to us the speech of Sempr o- 
nius in Cato seems very nearly as good as Shakspeare could 
have made it. But when the senate breaks up, and we find 
that the levers and their mistresses, the hero, the villain, and 
the deputy-villain, all continue to harangue in the same style, 
we perceive the difference between a man who can write a play 
and a man who can write a speech. In the same manner, wit, 
a talent for description, or a talent for narration, may, for a 
time, pass for dramatic genius. Dryden was an incomparable 
reasoner in verse. He was conscious of his power ; he was proud 
of it; and the authors of the Rehearsal justly charged him with 
abusing it. His warriors and princesses are fond of discussing 
points of amorous casuistry, such as would have delighted a Par- 
liament of Love. They frequently go still deeper, and specu- 
late on philosophical necessity and the origin of evil. 

There were, however, some occasions which absolutely re- 
quired this peculiar talent. Then Dryden was indeed at home. 
All his best scenes are of this description. They are all be- 
tween men; for the heroes of Dryden, like many other gentle- 
men, can never talk sense when ladies are in company. They 
are all intended to exhibit the empire of reason over violent 
passion. We have two interlocutors, the one eager and impas- 
sioned, the other high, cool, and judicious. The composed and 
rational character gradually acquires the ascendency. His fierce 
companion is first inflamed to rage by his reproaches, then over- 
awed by his equanimity, convinced by his arguments, and soothed 
by his persuasions. This is the case in the scene between Hec- 
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tor and Troilus, in that between Antony and Ventidius, and in 
that between Sebastian and Dorax. Nothing of the same kind 
in Shakspeare is equal to them, except the quarrel between Bru- 
tus and Cassius, which is worth them all three. 

Some years before his death, Dryden altogether ceased to 
write for the stage. He had turned his powers in a new direc- 
tion, with success the most splendid and decisive. His taste had 
gradually awakened his creative faculties. The first rank in 
poetry was beyond his reach, but he challenged and secured the 
most honourable place in the second. His imagination resem- 
bled the wings of an ostrich. It enabled him to run, though not 
to soar. When he attempted the highest flights, he became ri- 
diculous ; but while he remained in a lower region, he outstrip- 
ped all competitors. 

All his natural, and all his acquired powers, fitted him to 
found a good critical school of poetry. Indeed he carried his 
reforms too far for his age. After his death, our literature re 
trograded ; and a century was necessary to bring it back to the 
point at which he left it. The general soundness and healthful- 
ness of his mental constitution, his information of vast superfi- 
cies, though of small volume, his wit scarcely inferior to that of 
the most distinguished followers of Donne, his eloquence, grave, 
deliberate, and commanding, could not save him from disgrace- 
ful failure as a rival of Shakspeare, but raised him far above the 
level of Boileau. His command of language was immense. With 
him died the secret of the old poetical diction of England,—the 
art of producing rich effects by familiar words. In the follow- 
ing century, it was as completely lost as the Gothic method of 
painting glass, and was but poorly supplied by the laborious and 
tesselated imitations of Mason and Gray. On the other hand, 
he was the first writer under whose skilful management the sci- 
entific vocabulary fell into natural and pleasing verse. In this 
department, he succeeded as completely as his contemporary 
Gibbons succeeded in the similar enterprise of carving the most 
delicate flowers from heart of oak. The toughest and most 
knotty parts of language became ductile at his touch. His ver- 
sification in the same manner, while it gave the first model of 
that neatness and precision which the following generation 
esteemed so highly, exhibited, at the same time, the last ex- 
amples of nobleness, freedom, variety of pause and cadence. His 
tragedies in rhyme, however worthless in themselves, had at 
least served the purpose of nonsense-verses: they had taught 
him all the arts of melody which the heroic couplet admits. For 
bombast, his prevailing vice, his new subjects gave little oppor- 
tunity; his better taste gradually discarded it. 
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He possessed, as we have said, in a pre-eminent degree, the 
power of reasoning in verse ; and this power was now peculiarly 
useful to him. His logic is by no means uniformly sound. On 
— of criticism, he always reasons ingeniously; and, when 
ie is disposed to be honest, correctly. But the theological and 
political questions which he undertook to treat in verse, were 
precisely those which he understood least. His arguments, there- 
fore, are often worthless. But the manner in which they are 
stated, is beyond all praise. The style is transparent. The topics 
follow each other in the happiest order. The objections are drawn 
up in such a manner, that the whole fire of the reply may be 
brought to bear on them. The circumlocutions which are sub- 
stituted for technical phrases, are clear, neat, and exact. The 
illustrations at once adorn and elucidate the reasoning. The 
sparkling epigrams of Cowley, and the simple garrulity of the 
burlesque poets of Italy, are alternately employed, in the hap- 
piest manner, to give effect to what is obvious, or clearness to 
what is obscure. 

His literary creed was catholic, even to latitudinarianism ; not 
from any want of acuteness, but from a disposition to be easily 
satisfied. He was quick to discern the smallest glimpse of me- 
rit; he was indulgent even to gross improprieties, when accom- 

anied by any redeeming talent. When he said a severe thing, 
it was to serve a temporary purpose,—to support an argument, 
or to tease a rival. Never was so able a critic so free from fas- 
tidiousness. He loved the old poets, especially Shakspeare. He 
admired the ingenuity which Donne and Cowley had so wildly 
abused. He did justice, amidst the general silence, to the me- 
mory of Milton. He praised to the skies the school-boy lines of 
Addison. Always looking on the fair side of every object, he 
admired extravagance, on account of the invention which he 
supposed it to indicate; he excused affectation in favour of wit ; 
he tolerated even tameness, for the sake of the correctness which 
was its concomitant. 

It was probably to this turn of mind, rather than to the more 
disgraceful causes which Johnson has assigned, that we are to 
attribute the exaggeration which disfigures the panegyrics of 
Dryden. No writer, it must be owned, has carried the flattery 
of dedication to a greater length. But this was not, we suspect, 
merely interested servility: it was the overflowing of a mind 
singularly disposed to admiration,—of a mind which diminished 
vices, and magnified virtues and obligations. The most adula- 
tory of his addresses is that in which he dedicates the State of 
Innocence to Mary ef Modena. Johnson thinks it strange that any 


man should use such language, without self-detestation. But 
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he has not remarked, that to the very same work is prefixed an 
eulogium on Milton, which certainly could not have been accept- 
able at the court of Charles the Second. Many years later, 
when Whig principles were in a great measure triumphant, 
Sprat refused to admit a monument of John Philips into West- 
minster Abbey—because, in the Epitaph, the name of Milton 
incidentally occurred. The walls of his church, he declared, 
should not be polluted by the name of a republican! Dryden 
was attached, both by principle and interest, to the Court. But 
nothing could deaden his sensibility to excellence. We are un- 
willing to accuse him severely, because the same disposition, 
which prompted him to pay so generous a tribute to the memory 
of a poet whom his patrons detested, hurried him into extrava- 
gance when he described a princess, distinguished by the splen- 
dour of her beauty, and the graciousness of her manners. 

This is an amiable temper; but it is not the temper of great 
men. Where there is elevation of character, there will be fasti- 
diousness. It is only in novels, and on tomb-stones, that we 
meet with people who are indulgent to the faults of others, and 
unmerciful to their own; and Dryden, at all events, was not 
one of these paragons. His charity was extended most liberally 
to others, but it certainly began at home. In taste he was by no 
means deficient. His critical works are, beyond all comparison, 
superior to any which had, till then, appeared in England. They 
were gencrally intended as apologies for his own poems, rather 
than as expositions of general principles; he, therefore, often 
attempts to deceive the reader by sophistry, which could scarcely 
have deceived himself. His dicta are the dicta not of a judge, 
but of an advocate ;—often of an advocate in an unsound cause. 
Yet, in the very act of misrepresenting the laws of composition, 
he shows how well he understands them. But he was perpetu- 
ally acting against his better knowledge. His sins were sins 
against light. He trusted, that what was bad would be pardoned 
for the sake of what was good. What was good, he took no pains 
to make better. He was not, like most persons who rise to emi- 
nence, dissatisfied even with his best productions. He had set 
up no unattainable standard of perfection, the contemplation of 
which might at once improve and mortify him. His path was 
not attended by an unapproachable mirage of excellence, for 
ever receding, and for ever pursued. He was not disgusted by 
the negligence of others, and he extended the same toleration to 
himself. His mind was of a slovenly character,—fond of splen- 
dour, but indifferent to neatness. Hence most of his writings 
exhibit the sluttish magnificence of a Russian noble, all vermin 
and diamonds, dirty linen and inestimable sables. Those faults 
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which spring from affectation, time and thought in a great mea- 
sure removed from his poems. But his carelessness he retained 
to the last. If towards the close of his life he less frequently 
went wrong from negligence, it was only because long habits of 
composition rendered it more easy to go right. In his best pieces, 
we find false rhymes,—triplets, in which the third line appears 
to be a mere intruder, and; while it breaks the music, adds 
nothing to the meaning,—gigantic Alexandrines of fourteen 
and sixteen syllables, and truncated verses for which he never 
troubled himself to find a termination or a partner. 

Such are the beauties and the faults which may be found in 
profusion throughout the later works of Dryden. A more just 
and complete estimate of his natural and acquired powers,—of 
the merits of his style and of its blemishes, may be formed from 
the Hind and Panther, than from any of his other writings. As 
a didactic poem, it is far superior to the Religio Laici. The sa- 
tirical parts, particularly the character of Burnet, are scarcely 
inferior to the best passages in Absalom and Achitophel. There 
are, moreover, occasional touches of a tenderness which affects 
us more, because it is decent, rational, and manly, and reminds 
us of the best scenes in his tragedies. His versification sinks and 
swells in happy unison with the subject ; and his wealth of lan- 
guage seems to be unlimited. Yet, the carelessness with which 
he has constructed his plot, and the innumerable inconsistencies 
into which he is every moment falling, detract much from the 
pleasure which such various excellence affords. 

In Absalom and Achitophel he hit upon a new and rich vein, 
which he worked with signal success. The ancient satirists were 
the subjects of a despotic government. They were compelled to 
abstain from political topics, and to confine their attention to the 
frailties of private life. They might, indeed, sometimes venture 
to take liberties with public men, 

‘ Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina.’ 

Thus Juvenal immortalised the obsequious senators, who met to 
decide the fate of the memorable turbot. His fourth satire fre- 
quently reminds us of the great political poem of Dryden ; but it 
was not written till Domitian had fallen, and it wants something 
of the peculiar flavour, which belongs to contemporary invective 
alone. His anger has stood so long, that, though the body is not 
impaired, the effervescence, the first cream, is gone. Boileau lay 
under similar restraints ; and, if he had been free from all re- 
straint, would have been no match for our countryman. 

The advantages which Dryden derived from the nature of his 
subject he improved to the very utmost. His manner is almost 
perfect. The style of Horace and Boileau is fit only for light 
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subjects. The Frenchman did indeed attempt to turn the theo- 
logical reasonings of the Provincial Letters into verse, but with 
very indifferent success. The glitter of Pope is cold. The ardour 
of Persius is without brilliancy. Magnificent versification and 
ingenious combinations rarely harmonize with the expression of 
deep feeling. In Juvenal and Dryden alone we have the sparkle 
and the heat together. Those great satirists succeeded in com- 
municating the fervour of their feelings to materials the most 
incombustible, and kindled the whole mass into a blaze, at once 
dazzling and destructive. We cannot, indeed, think, without re- 
gret, of the part which so eminent a writer as Dryden took in 
the disputes of that period. There was, no doubt, madness and 
wickedness on both sides. But there was liberty on the one, and 
despotism on the other. On this point, however, we will not 
dwell. At Talavera the English and French troops for a mo- 
ment suspended their conflict, to drink of a stream which flowed 
between them. The shells were passed across from enemy to 
enemy without apprehension or molestation. We, in the same 
manner, would rather assist our political adversaries to drink 
with us of that fountain of intellectual pleasure, which should 
be the common refreshment of both parties, than disturb and 
pollute it with the havoc of unseasonable hostilities. 

Macflecnoe is inferior to Absalom and Achitophel, only in 
the subject. In the execution it is even superior. But the 
greatest work of Dryden was the last, the Ode on Saint Ceci- 
lia’s day. It is the master-piece of the second class of poetry, 
and ranks but just below the great models of the first. It re- 
minds us of the Pedasus of Achilles— 

86, xa Ontos tay, Emel? frog Abavaroc. 

By comparing it with the impotent ravings of the heroic trage- 
dies, we may measure the progress which the mind of Dryden 
had made. He had learned to avoid a too audacious competi- 
tion with higher natures, to keep at a distance from the verge 
of bombast or nonsense, to venture on no expression which did 
not convey a distinct idea to his own mind. There is none of 
that ‘ darkness visible’ of style which he had formerly affected, 
and in which the greatest poets only can succeed. Everything 
is definite, significant, and picturesque. His early writings re- 
sembled the gigantic works of those Chinese gardeners who at- 
tempt to rival nature herself, to form cataracts of terrific height 
and sound, to raise precipitous ridges of mountains, and to imi- 
tate in artificial plantations the vastness and the gloom of some 
primeval forest. This manner he abandoned; nor did he ever 
adopt the Dutch taste which Pope affected, the trim parterres, 
and the rectangular walks. He rather resembled our Kents and 
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which spring from affectation, time and thought in a great mea- 
sure removed from his poems. But his carelessness he retained 
to the last. If towards the close of his life he less frequently 
went wrong from negligence, it was only because long habits of 
composition rendered it more easy to go right. In his best pieces, 
we find false rhymes,—triplets, in which the third line appears 
to be a mere intruder, and, while it breaks the music, adds 
nothing to the meaning,—gigantic Alexandrines of fourteen 
and sixteen syllables, and truncated verses for which he never 
troubled himself to find a termination or a partner. 

Such are the beauties and the faults which may be found in 
profusion throughout the later works of Dryden. A more just 
and complete estimate of his natural and acquired powers,—of 
the merits of his style and of its blemishes, may be formed from 
the Hind and Panther, than from any of his other writings. As 
a didactic poem, it is far superior to the Religio Laici. The sa- 
tirical parts, particularly the character of Burnet, are scarcely 
inferior to the best passages in Absalom and Achitophel. There 
are, moreover, occasional touches of a tenderness which affects 
us more, because it is decent, rational, and manly, and reminds 
us of the best scenes in his tragedies. His versification sinks and 
swells in happy unison with the subject ; and his wealth of lan- 
guage seems to be unlimited. Yet, the carelessness with which 
he has constructed his plot, and the innumerable inconsistencies 
into which he is every moment falling, detract much from the 
pleasure which such various excellence affords. 

In Absalom and Achitophel he hit upon a new and rich vein, 
which he worked with signal success. The ancient satirists were 
the subjects of a despotic government. They were compelled to 
abstain from political topics, and to confine their attention to the 
frailties of private life. They might, indeed, sometimes venture 
to take liberties with public men, 

‘ Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina.’ 

Thus Juvenal immortalised the obsequious senators, who met to 
decide the fate of the memorable turbot. His fourth satire fre- 
quently reminds us of the great political poem of Dryden ; but it 
was not written till Domitian had fallen, and it wants something 
of the peculiar flavour, which belongs to contemporary invective 
alone. His anger has stood so long, that, though the body is not 
impaired, the effervescence, the first cream, is gone. Boileau lay 
under similar restraints ; and, if he had been free from all re- 
straint, would have been no match for our countryman. 

The advantages which Dryden derived from the nature of his 
subject he improved to the very utmost. His manner is almost 
perfect. The style of Horace and Boileau is fit only for light 
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subjects. The Frenchman did indeed attempt to turn the theo- 
logical reasonings of the Provincial Letters into verse, but with 
very indifferent success. The glitter of Pope is cold. The ardour 
of Persius is without brilliancy. Magnificent versification and 
ingenious combinations rarely harmonize with the expression of 
deep feeling. In Juvenal and Dryden alone we have the sparkle 
and the heat together. Those great satirists succeeded in com- 
municating the fervour of their feelings to materials the most 
incombustible, and kindled the whole mass into a blaze, at once 
dazzling and destructive. We cannot, indeed, think, without re- 
gret, of the part which so eminent a writer as Dryden took in 
the disputes of that period. There was, no doubt, madness and 
wickedness on both sides. But there was liberty on the one, and 
despotism on the other. On this point, however, we will not 
dwell. At Talavera the English and French troops for a mo- 
ment suspended their conflict, to drink of a stream which flowed 
between them. The shells were passed across from enemy to 
enemy without apprehension or molestation. We, in the same 
manner, would rather assist our political adversaries to drink 
with us of that fountain of intellectual pleasure, which should 
be the common refreshment of both parties, than disturb and 
pollute it with the havoc of unseasonable hostilities. 

Macflecnoe is inferior to Absalom and Achitophel, only in 
the subject. In the execution it is even superior. But the 
greatest work of Dryden was the last, the Ode on Saint Ceci- 
lia’s day. It is the master-piece of the second class of poetry, 
and ranks but just below the great models of the first. It re- 
minds us of the Pedasus of Achilles— 

Os, at Ontig édv, Emel? immo abaveroici. 

By comparing it with the impotent ravings of the heroic trage- 
dies, we may measure the progress which the mind of Dryden 
had made. He had learned to avoid a too audacious competi- 
tion with higher natures, to keep at a distance from the verge 
of bombast or nonsense, to venture on no expression which did 
not convey a distinct idea to his own mind. There is none of 
that ‘ darkness visible’ of style which he had formerly affected, 
and in which the greatest poets only can succeed. Everything 
is definite, significant, and picturesque. His early writings re- 
sembled the gigantic works of those Chinese gardeners who at- 
tempt to rival nature herself, to form cataracts of terrific height 
and sound, to raise precipitous ridges of mountains, and to imi- 
tate in artificial plantations the vastness and the gloom of some 
primeval forest. This manner he abandoned; nor did he ever 
adopt the Dutch taste which Pope affected, the trim parterres, 
and the rectangular walks. He rather resembled our Kents and 
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Browns, who, imitating the great features of landscape without 
emulating them, consulting the genius of the place, assisting 
nature and carefully disguising their art, produced, not a Cha- 
mouni or a Niagara, but a Stowe or a Hagley. 

We are, on the whole, inclined to regret that Dryden did not 
accomplish his purpose of writing an Epic poem. It certainly 
would not have been a work of the highest rank. It would not 
have rivalled the Iliad, the Odyssey, or the Paradise Lost ; but 
it would have been superior to the productions of Apollonius, 
Lucan, or Statius, and not inferior to the Jerusalem Delivered. 
It would probably have been a vigorous narrative, animated 
with something of the spirit of the old romances, enriched with 
much splendid description, and interspersed with fine declama- 
tions and disquisitions. The danger of Dryden would have been 
from aiming too high; from dwelling too much, for example, on 
his angels of kingdoms, and attempting a competition with that 
great writer, who in his own time had so incomparably succeed- 
ed in representing to us the sights and sounds of another world. 
To Milton, and to Milton alone, belonged the secrets of the great 
deep, the beach of sulphur, the ocean of fire, the palaces of the 
fallen dominations, glimmering through the everlasting shade, 
the silent wilderness of verdure and fragrance where armed an- 
gels kept watch over the sleep of the first lovers, the portico of 
diamond, the sea of jasper, the sapphire pavement empurpled 
with celestial roses, and the infinite ranks of the Cherubim, 
blazing with adamant and gold. The council, the tournament, 
the procession, the crowded cathedral, the camp, the guard- 
room, the chase, were the proper scenes for Dryden. 

But we have not space to pass in review all the works which 
Dryden wrote. We, therefore, will not speculate longer on 
those which he might possibly have written. He may, on the 
whole, be pronounced to have been a man possessed of splendid 
talents, which he often abused, and of a sound judgment, the ad- 
monitions of which he often neglected ; a man who succeeded 
only in an inferior department of his art, but who, in that de- 
partment, succeeded pre-eminently; and who, with a more in- 
dependent spirit, a more anxious desire of excellence, and more 
respect for himself, would, in his own walk, have attained to 
absolute perfection. 
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2. A Treatise on Digestion. By Dr Forpyce. 8vo. London, 
1791. 

3. On Local Diseases, including derangements of the Digestive 
Organs. By J. Apernetuy. 8vo. London, 1825. 

4. A Treatise on Indigestion and its Consequences. By A. P. W. 
Poitier, M.D. 8vo. London, 1826. 

5. A Treatise on Diet. By J. A. Paris, M.D. 8vo, pp. 405. 
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6. Observations on the Morbid Sensibility of the Stomach and 
Bowels. By J. Jounsvone. London, 1827. 


(loxsiwerine that the great business of nine-tenths of the 

human race is to get food to satisfy their hunger, and of half 
the remainder to get it to satisfy their palate, it might naturally 
be thought that the science which treats of food, either as to nu- 
triment or salubrity, would be one of the first brought to perfec- 
tion; and that Dietetics, undoubtedly the most interesting and 
apparently the simplest of all the branches of medicine, would 
be not only the earliest cultivated, but the soonest matured. 
The fact, however, is decidedly otherwise ; and there are reasons 
enough to be discovered, on reflection, for it—as for most other 
facts. In the rude stages of society, the great difficulty is to get 
food enough; and the dietetical skill of those primitive times 
probably went little farther than to distinguish what was safe 
from what was absolutely poisonous, in substances appearing to 
be eatable. From the very first, too, the prodigious variety of 
substances on which men contrived to feed, must have made every 
estimate of their comparative merits, a task of no little complexi- 
ty. Every other species of animal confines itself pretty rigidly to 
one kind of aliment; but man, in the most uncultivated state, 
not only takes a very wide range, but varies this still more by 
certain processes, however rude, of cookery. As civilization in- 
creases, he procures for himself new and varied sources of nou- 
rishment. All our varieties of grain were once little better than 
grasses, and have only been brought to their present state, by the 
assiduous culture of man. Our esculent vegetables, too, have 
all been improved by cultivation; and many plants, actually 
poisonous in their native state, have been converted into whole- 
some articles of diet. And thus men go on for ages, eating and 
inventing materials for eating, till at length their alimentary 
treasures are so accumulated—the refinements of the palate so 
multiplied—and the appetite so perplexed and solicited, that 
they are at last forced to reason and systematise on the subject, 
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and to inquire what they should eat, and what abstain from eat- 
ing. Accordingly, innumerable systems of Dietetics have from 
time to time been given to the world; and we need scarcely say, 
even to the unlearned, in marvellous contradiction to each other. 

Some, looking with an evil eye on the refinements of society, 
would bring us back to the simplicity of savages, and have us 
live ‘ according to nature.’ Though, when we ask, with the 
Prince in Rasselas, what it is to live according to nature, we 
are sure to meet with no more satisfactory answer than was 
vouchsafed to that noble inquirer. The truth is, however, that 
our bodies would be as little bettered as our minds, by going 
back to the state of savages ; for it is now ascertained, that sa- 
vages are universally short-lived, and are subject to sudden and 
violent diseases. Population increases slowly amongst them, the 
most robust and healthy only overcoming the hardships of child- 
hood ; and even at the age of maturity, the healthiest and strong- 
est savage, if compared with the average of well-fed civilized 
Europeans, will generally be found inferior both in strength and 
health. Some theorists again would have us live solely on animal 
food, and assert that the human viscera bear sepeniiilen ‘ only in 
a grumbling way ;’ while others would reduce us to the diet of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and not leave a flesh-pot in our kitchens. A 
late celebrated physician, the prototype, we suppose, of Dr Lamb, 
used to say, that if men fed like cows, they would be free from 
diseases like cows. Yet it:is well known that animals, with all 
their simplicity of diet, are by no means exempt from diseases. 
Not to mention many maladies which affect domesticated animals, 
and which perhaps may be attributed to our corruptions, it is cer- 
tain that epidemic diseases often prevail among wild animals, cut- 
ting them off in great numbers; and that they are frequently found 
with diseased livers, calculous disorders, affections of the skin, 
and other chronic maladies. Man lives upon the whole longerthan 
any other animal ; for the few exceptions that are mentioned ap- 
pear to us but ill authenticated ; and if we were as fond of little 
theories as learned doctors generally are, we think it might be 
plausibly maintained that his superior longevity should be attri- 
buted to his wide range of food, and the better nutrition which 
the arts of cookery afford. The vital functions in animals con- 
fined to one diet certainly seem to wear out early ; and we might 
also reason from the analogy of plants, many of which, without 
a regular change of soil, speedily degenerate and die away ; where- 
as, by frequent transplanting, they are fer many years kept in full 
vigour. The example of the Brahmins, who feed solely on rice, 
makes nothing against us ; for it seems now to be established that 
the Hindoos rarely arrive at the age of sixty; that they area 
feeble and unenergetic race ; and that when attacked by disease, 
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their constitutions sink under it, much more rapidly than those of 
Europeans. 

The dietetic varieties, however, by no means end here. Some 
sage doctors will never allow us to fill our stomachs, and some 
hold that they should never be altogether empty ; some reduce the 
whole mystery of nutrition toa skilful exhibition of successive sti- 
mulants ; and others, to the exclusion of all that can interfere with 
the balsamic simplicity of the insipid chyle ; some hold all fer- 
mented substances pernicious, and others think fermentation the 
best preparative for digestion. There is no want of instances and 
experiments too, in support of all these contradictory doctrines. 
On the contrary, we think it is chiefly to the infinite variety of 
incongruous facts, that we are to ascribe not only the diversity of 
conflicting theories, but the sounder and more sceptical conclu- 
sion, that the science truly admits of but few general propositions, 
and can neither be reduced to any simple theory, nor limited to 
any moderate number of established principles. How is it possi- 
ble, indeed, to say what is absolutely the best diet for a human 
being, when we consider under what an infinite variety of dif- 
ferent habits such beings are found to live in health and vigour, 
and from how many opposite causes their health and vigour are 
impaired ? The same diet that is sanative to one whose digestion 
has been weakened by scanty and penurious living, cannot pos- 
sibly be suitable to another, who has suffered from a long course 
of repletion and excess. The regimen that is most wholesome 
for youth is not likely to be well fitted for old age, nor that which 
answers for the active and laborious, for the studious and seden- 
tary ; nay, your dry and adust subject plainly requires a different 
regimen from the plump and succulent; a lover should not be 
dieted, we should think, as a miser, nor a champion of the fancy 
as a prime singer at the opera. But every man differs from 
every other in some of these important attributes, of age, habit 
of body, occupation, temperament, and disposition ; so that all 
rules of diet must plainly require innumerable modifications to 
accommodate them to the condition of those classes of persons, 
even if it were possible to reduce them to certain classes. We 
have to add to all this, however, the special and apparently ca- 
pricious varieties of digestive power, which the learned call Idio- 
synerasy, by which the application even of those vague and va- 
riable rules must be constantly disturbed and thwarted. To say 
nothing of those races who can make a wholesome meal on whale- 
blubber thickened with saw-dust, and would sicken on a mess 
of oatmeal porridge or mashed potatoes, we see daily, among 
men of the same race and the same habits, that one is poisoned 
hy eggs, and another by honey, almonds, or cheese; another 
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finds an antidote to dyspepsy in plum-pudding or mince-pie, and 
at the same time suffers from bread as from poison—nay, there 
are many to whom fruit is mortal in the morning and salubri- 
ous in the afternoon, or the contrary,—who thrive upon pota- 
toes, and suffer under cabbage, or who can feed full on salmon 
with impunity, and yet die of oysters or crabs. Though these 
extreme cases, too, may be rare, the fact is, that every man after 
forty years of age has, to a certain degree, an idiosyncrasy of 
his own, and especially every man, who, from any infirmity or 
disorder of digestion, has any particular interest in the improve- 
ment of dietetic medicine. 

But if the empirical or experimental elements of the science 
are, in this way, so complicated and perplexed as to afford no 
sure rules, either for theory or practice, it is at least equally cer- 
tain that the ultimate principles on which it depends are still too 
little known in any degree to supply that defect. Of the real 
nature of digestion or sanguification we know scarcely anything. 
We know, indeed, that the stomach is the grand machine which 
manufactures a constant supply of materials, to repair the daily 
waste which takes place in the substance of the body. We know 
that the food, after being duly masticated by the teeth, and mix- 
ed into a pulp by means of the saliv a, is received into the sto- 
mach. There, by means of the gastric fluid, and aided by suf- 
ficient heat and mechanical agitation, it is oomvened into a thick- 
ish pulp called chyme. From the stomach it passes into the other 
intestines, receives the addition of the bile and pancreatic juice, 
and, assuming the appearance of a thin milky fluid called chyle, 
it is taken up by numerous absorbents, carried by a large duct 
into the blood-vessels, from thence, passing through the lungs, it 
absorbs oxygen from the air, and, finally, is converted into blood. 
In this state, making the circuit of every part of the body, it 
gives out bone, muscle, skin, and tendon, as required. All 
these changes we can trace with reasonable certainty: but the 
manner in which they are effected has, as yet, baffled the curi- 
osity of the physiologist. ‘ Let all these heroes of science meet 
‘ together,’ says Boerhaave; ‘let them take bread and wine, the 
‘ food which forms the blood of man, and, by assimilation, con- 
‘ tributes to the growth of the body—let them try all their art, 
‘ and assuredly they will not be able, from these materials, to pro- 
‘ duce a single drop of blood ; so much is the most common act of 
‘ nature beyond the utmost efforts of the most extended science.’ 
That the gastric juice of the stomach, however, is the prime 
agent in dissolving the different kinds of aliment is now univer- 
sally allowed, and also that this solution is effected partly by 
chemical and partly by other means. When the stomach receives 
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the food, after being duly masticated, a quantity of this gastric 
fluid is poured out, and, gradually acting on successive portions 
of the alimentary mass, the whole is reduced in the course of a 
few hours to a thick greyish paste; from thence it passes to the 
other intestines, where, by a succession of changes and additions 
already mentioned, it is at last converted into blood. It would 
appear that the food, previous to being acted upon by the gas- 
tric juice, must be of a certain consistence, and that according- 
ly all the superfluous fluid taken into the stomach passes off ; 
and this takes place, according to the experiments of Majendie, 
not through the lower orifice of the stomach, or pylorus, but by 
means of some other vessels not yet sufficiently ascertained. 
Thus when milk is taken into the stomach, it is first coagulated 
—the fluid part is then absorbed, and the solid mass subjected 
to the process of digestion. It is the same with all liquids, 
broths, soups, and even wine and other fermented liquors. ‘M. 
‘ Majendie made a dog swallow a certain quantity of diluted al- 
‘ cohol during the digestion of his food; in half an hour after- 
‘ wards, the chyle was extracted and examined ; it exhibited no 
‘ traces of spirit, but the blood exhaled a strong odour of it, and 
‘ by distillation yielded a sensible quantity.’* It also appears, 
that a certain volume or bulk in the aliment is necessary for a 
regular and easy digestion, and that highly concentrated food, 
such as rich jellies, soups, &c. are not easily acted upon by the 
stomach, so that to make them digestible they require a large ad- 
dition of bread, or some substance of a similar nature. 

These facts may now be regarded as established; and, with 
a very few more, they are all that we can be said to know on 
the subject. We know tolerably well the composition of the 
blood, and we know that it is from this fluid that the body re- 
ceives the materials of its nourishment; we know also the 
composition of muscle, bone, and tendon, and, in general, are 
aware that the constituent principles of the body are fibrin, al- 
bumen, gelatin, oil, starch, mucilage, sugar, acids, &c., and conse- 
quently we may infer, that the substances containing these in 
such a state as to be most easily acted upon by the stomach, are 
the best suited for our daily food. But we know not the chemical 
power of the stomach. It can sometimes abstract nourishment 
from substances which we should think contained little. The leech, 
for example, seems to convert simple water into muscle and blood. 
Graminivorous animals get fat in a very short time on grass and 
turnips, substances at the very bottom of our list of nutritious 
aliments ; showing us that, with a vigorous digestion, the quantity 
and not the quality of food, is the principal requisite. 


* Dr Paris, p. 88. 
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It is evident then, that, with regard to diet, we cannot be 
guided either by chemical principles, or any uniform or posi- 
tive experience; though, from the latter, we may, no doubt, de- 
rive some rules that may be generally useful. It will be found 
that several kinds of substances, highly nutritious in themselves, 
may, notwithstanding, from their peculiar texture, be very in- 
digestible, and therefore an important distinction is to be made 
between the terms nutritious and digestible. The two great di- 
visions of aliment are into animal and vegetable substances; for, 
we think, no mineral is properly nutritious. The flesh of ani- 
mals ranks first in facility of digestion, and the flesh of full-grown 
animals is to be preferred to that of young. The fibre of the 
latter is harder, more stringy, and of a tougher nature, which 
renders it less easy of solution in the stomach. Mutton is gene- 
rally of a more tender fibre than beef, and the flesh of hunted 
animals, which have been exhausted by exercise, is more tender 
than that of those killed by a sudden death. Of the modes of 
cooking animal food, it may be observed, that by boiling, al- 
though it loses a considerable portion of nutritious juices, yet it 
becomes easy and light of digestion. Roasting preserves the nu- 
tritious qualities in a greater degree; but from the retention of 
the fatty parts, and the hardening and-condensing of the fibre, 
especially if overdone, it becomes less light for the stomach than 
boiled meats. Frying is objectionable from the quantity of oil 
or fat used, and this oily matter often becoming empyrumatic ; 
for if there be any substance which is oppressive to all stomachs, 
we believe it to be burnt or baked fat. Broiling, by suddenly 
hardening the surface, and thus preserving the juices from evapo- 
ration, retains the nutritious qualities of the food to the greatest 
extent, and is the mode of cooking adopted by those who prac- 
tise the art of training. Baked meats are liable to the same ob- 
jections as fried, on account of their empyreumatic oil; and the 
paste by which they are usually covered becomes highly indi- 
gestible. Fish, when not of an oily quality, is generally light 
and nutritious, though in a much less degree than animal food ; 
shell-fish, with the exception of oysters, are harder of digestion ; 
and sturgeon, eels, salmon, herrings, and mackarel, are perilous 
for ordinary stomachs. It has already been remarked, that 
broths, soups, and jellies must have their watery part abstracted 
before the stomach effectually acts upon them, and consequently 
that, contrary to the common prejudice, they are less easy of so- 
lution than their solid constituents. These, and all other highly 
concentrated aliments, require a large addition of bread, pota- 
toes, or other fuinasemen substances, to make them manageable 
by the stomach; and from the nature of the French dishes and 
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the French cookery generally, this accounts for the large con- 
sumption of bread at their meals by the people of that nation. 
All oils and fatty substances are hard of digestion, although 
possessing highly nutritious properties. The same may be said 
of butter and cheese, especially when the latter is rendered still 
more compact by toasting. 

The next great division of food includes the farinaceous ali- 
ments,—and particularly the various sorts of bread, made from 
grain, potatoes, and some other roots of a similar description. The 
farinaceous aliments form a most important part of the food of man. 
Some nations, as the Hindoos, live solely on such substances; even 
a considerable part of the peasantry of Scotland subsist chiefly on 
oatmeal and potatoes, with the addition of milk; and it is well 
known that the potatoe is the principal and almost sole article 
of diet among the Irish. Wheat is the grain which contains 
nutritious qualities in the highest degree. The flour of wheat 
consists of three ingredients, farina or starch, a mucilaginous 
saccharine matter, and gluten, a substance approaching in its 
properties the nearest to animal matter. This flour, after being 
made into dough, and, by the addition of yeast, subjected to 
fermentation, is baked in an oven, and becomes bread. It is 
found that bread in its preparation has undergone a complete 
chemical change; none of the three ingredients of the flour can 
now be discovered in it, but it consists of a homogeneous mass, 
easily miscible with water, and highly nutritive. Bread, when 
eaten new, is apt to become acid in the stomach, and should ge- 
nerally be kept until all fermentation and chemical change has 
ceased in it. 

It might be supposed that the flesh of animals, as being easy 
of solution, and from its nature assimilating most with the 
bodies it was intended to nourish, would be the best adapted for 
the food of man. Yet experience shows, that farinaceous ali- 
ments are less heating and, on the whole, more agreeable in 
larger proportion than animal food. Men will not willingly live 
long on an exclusively animal diet ; and, even among very rude 
nattons, we find them acquainted with the use of bread, or adopt- 
ing some substitute for it. The Esquimaux mix saw-dust with 
their oil, and various farinaceous roots are made use of by other 
rude nations. It has been long disputed among physiologists, 
whether man be more a carnivorous or herbivorous animal ; and 
though the truth is, that he is neither the one nor the other, we 
think he inclines more to the latter. It is certain that an ex- 
clusive animal diet is not consistent with regular health, and 
that without some admixture of vegetables, disease will general- 
ly be induced ; whereas an exclusively vegetable diet, though not 
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perhaps adequate to sustain the greatest possible vigour, may be 
persevered in without any such bad consequences. To the in- 
habitants of cities, and especially to the sedentary, and to all those 
whose occupations require, or permit of, little muscular exertion, 
we have no doubt that a larger proportion of vegetable food than 
is generally used, would be of benefit. A full diet of animal 
food presenting a large quantity of highly nutritious nourishment 
to the system, without due exercise or exposure to the air, is apt 
to overload, and over-stimulate the body, and give rise to many 
of the bilious and dyspeptic complaints so prevalent in such a si- 
tuation. 

Bread made from wheaten flour is most generally used, and 
contains the greatest proportion of nourishment; but the second, 
or brown bread, where a mixture of the bran is retained, is to 
be preferred for general use, on the principle already mentioned, 
that any nutriment, in a highly concentrated state, is not so well 
adapted for digestion ; that a certain volume or bulk is essential, 
and that the stomach seems best satisfied when something is left 
for it to reject as well as select. Next to wheaten bread comes 
that prepared from oats, barley, or rice, &c. Biscuit is an un- 
fermented bread, where the qualities of the flour have under- 
gone little or no change, and though there is no doubt that the 
fermentation by leaven makes the mass more generally digestible, 
yet when common bread does not agree with the stomach, biscuit 
will often be found innocent and salutary. 

Pease, beans, and other pulses, when eaten green, forma very 
agreeable aliment, but the bread made from their flour, although 
very nutritious, is not very digestible. The various species 
of pastry, composed of unfermented flour, and hardened and ren- 
dered heavy by empyreumatic fat and butter, often of the worst 
kind, cannot be too much reprobated. Potatoes have become 
a general and most important article of food. In nutritious 
qualities, they rank far below equal weights of bread, and in large 
quantities certainly are not very digestible. They contain a con- 
siderable portion of farina, or starch, joined to a large bulk of 
saccharine mucilaginous matter. A bread has sometimes been 
made from them ; but without the addition of some kind of meal, 
their qualities are not much improved by this mode of preparing 
them. They are deficient in the gluten which forms the chief 
nutritive principle of wheat and other grain. 

The various species of nuts are, in their composition, some- 
thing similar to the farinaceous seeds; but, as containing a large 
proportion of oily matter, they are apt to overload the stomach, 
especially if taken after a full meal. Carrots and turnips con- 
tain a large proportion of saccharine mucilaginous matter, and 
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are found to be an useful and agreeable species of vegetable food. 
Cabbages, cauliflowers, and others of this species, are grateful 
adjuncts to a full animal diet. They are with many stomachs, 
however, apt to be indigestible, and should be thoroughly boiled, 
so as to render their fibres tender. 

Fruits, in general, are grateful, cooling, and salutary, except 
when taken in excess, in their unripe state, or in such quantities 
after a full meal as to impede digestion. There are various opi- 
nions as to the proper time for eating fruit, among medical au- 
thorities. To some persons, eating fruits when the stomach is 
empty, is productive of uneasy sensations; while others, again, 
cannot eat them at meals. In the morning, or to breakfast, or 
as forming a light supper meal, fruits may form an agreeable 
luxury. Much allied to fruits are sallads, and all vegetables 
eaten raw. They require, to be eaten with impunity, the addi- 
tion of some condiments, as vinegar, pepper, &c. 

Milk, as a distinct kind of aliment, and the first destined by 
nature for man and many other animals, deserves some notice. 
It consists of three ingredients, curds, whey, and cream, inti- 
mately blended together. When milk is taken into the stomach, 
it is very speedily coagulated, and separates into its constituent 
parts. The fluid part is soon absorbed, and the solid pulp easily 
digested ; but it is remarkable, that if this coagulation is pre- 
viously made by artificial means, the curd is greatly more tough, 
and consequently less easy of digestion. Milk is nutritious in a 
considerable degree, and constitutes a medium diet between ani- 
mal food and farinaceous. 

It would appear that some Stimulants, besides the natural 
food, are useful both to man and other animals, for promoting 
the due action of digestion. There is a bitter, and we may add 
an aromatic principle, contained in some herbs, which are eager- 
ly sought after by graminivorous animals, and indeed appears to 
be essential to their healthy functions. ‘ It has been found that 
no cattle will thrive upon grasses which do not contain a pro- 
portion of this bitter principle. This fact has been most satis- 
factorily proved by the researches of Mr Sinclair, gardener to 
the Duke of Bedford, which are recorded in that magnificent 
work, the “* Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis.” They show, that 
if sheep are fed on yellow turnips, which contain little or no 
bitter principle, they instinctively seek for, and greedily de- 
vour, any provender which may contain it; and that if they can- 
not so obtain it, they become diseased, and die. We ourselves 
are conscious of the invigorating effects of slight bitters upon 
our stomach. The Swiss peasant cheers himself amid the frigid 
solitude of his glaciers, with a spirit distilled from gentian, the 
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‘ extreme bitterness of which is relished with a glee quite unin- 
‘ telligible to a more cultivated taster. It may be safely affirmed, 
‘ that the utility of this condiment is in an inverse ratio with the 
‘ nutritive, or rather digestible power of a vegetable substance ; 
‘and we accordingly find, in conformity with that universal 
‘ scheme of self-adjustment and compensation so visible in all 
‘ the operations of nature, that cultivation, which exalts and ex- 
‘ tends the nutritive powers of vegetable bodies, generally dimi- 
‘ nishes their bitterness in the same proportion.’—Dr Paris, p. 
145. Salt, too, is universally sought after and greedily devour- 
ed by animals in their natural state ; and to man, a certain pro- 
portion of it, to every species of food, seems to be necessary for 
the due preservation of his health. Lord Somerville, in his 
Address to the Board of Agriculture, makes the following in- 
teresting statement of a punishment which existed in Holland : 
‘ The ancient laws of that country ordained men to be kept 
‘ on bread alone, unmixed with salt, as the severest punishment 
‘ that could be inflicted upon them in their moist climate. The 
effect was horrible; these wretched criminals are said to have 
‘ been devoured by worms engendered in their own stomachs.’ 
Salt, and the various kinds of aromatic spices, come under the 
denomination of condiments. The first is universally allowed to 
be salutary, although spices are condemned by the great propor- 
tion of medical writers, we do not see on what good reasons. 
The aromatic spices are certainly of a more heating nature than 
salt, and when taken in excess, may perhaps injure the stomach ; 
but, as grateful adjuncts in the cooking of various dishes, by 
which those dishes are made more agreeable to the palate, and 
digestion is accelerated and made more perfect and complete, 
they seem to hold no inconsiderable place among the aids and 
assistants to the great and important purpose of chylification. 
Among the condiments may be reckoned vinegar, which, taken 
in moderate quantity, is salutary and grateful, and has the proper- 
ty of preventing other substances, as sallads and raw vegetables, 
from running into an acetous fermentation. Lemon-juice, and 
other vegetable acids, form also agreeable additions to many 
kinds of food. The juice of some acrid vegetables, too, such as 
radish, but especially the horseradish, is reckoned a grateful sti- 
mulant. 

The next important question is, how far a mixture of different 
kinds of aliment at one meal, is salutary, or whether, according 
to the precepts of many physicians, we should confine ourselves 
exclusively to one dish? On this subject Dr Paris remarks,— 
* I have already alluded to the mischief which arises from the 
* too-prevailing fashion of introducing at our meals an almost in- 
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‘ definite succession of incompatible dishes, The stomach being 
‘ distended with soup, the digestion of which, from the very na- 
‘ture of the operations which are necessary for its completion, 
would, in itself, be a sufficient labour for that organ, is next 
tempted with fish, rendered indigestible from its sauces; then 
with flesh and fowl. The vegetable world, as an intelligent re- 
viewer has observed, is ransacked from the cryptogamia up- 
wards ; and to this miscellaneous aggregate are added the perni- 
cious pasticcios of the pastry-cook, and the complex combina- 
tions of the confectioner. All these evils, and many more, have 
those who move in the ordinary society of the present day to 
contend with. It is not to one or two good dishes, even abun- 
dantly indulged in, but to the overloading the stomach, that 
such strong objections are to be urged. Nine persons in ten 
eat as much soup and fish as would amply suffice for a meal, 

and, as far as soup and fish are concerned, would rise from the 
table not only satisfied, but saturated. A new stimulus ap- 
pears in the form of stewed beef, or cételettes d la supréme. Then 
comes a Bayonne, or Westphalia ham, or a pickled tongue, or 
some analogous salted, but proportionately indigestible dish, 
and of each of these enough for a single meal. But this is not 
all—game follows, and to wine again succeed the sweets, and a 
quantity of cheese. The whole is crowned with a variety of 
flatulent fruits and indigestible nick-nacks, included under 
the name of dessert, in which we must not forget to notice a 
mountain of sponge-cake. Thus, then, it is that the stomach is 
made to receive not one full meal, but a succession of meals 
rapidly following each other, and vying in their miscellaneous 
and pernicious nature with the ingredients of Macbeth’s caul- 
dron. Need the philosopher, then, any longer wonder at the 
increasing number and severity of dyspeptic complaints, with 
their long train of maladies, amongst the highest classes of so- 
ciety ? ** Innumerabiles morbos non miraberis—coquos numera.” 
But it may be said that this is a mere tirade against quantity, 
against over-distension of the stomach—that it argues nothing 
against variety of food, provided the sum of all the dishes does 
not exceed that which might be taken of any single one. With- 
out availing myself of the argument so usually applied against 
plurality of food, that ‘ it induces us to eat too much,” I will 
meet the question upon fair grounds. It is evident that the dif- 
ferent varieties of food require very different exertions of the 
stomach for their digestion. It may be that the gastric juice 
varies in composition according to the specific nature of the 
stimulus which excites the vessels to secrete it; but of this we 
are uncertain, nor is it essential to the argument. It is suffi- 
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‘ cient to know, that one species of food is passed into the duo- 
‘ denum in a chymified state, in half the time which is required 
* to effect the same change in another. Where, then, the sto- 
‘ mach is charged with contents which do not harmonize with 
‘each other in this respect, we shall have the several parts 
‘ of the mixed mass at the same time in different stages of diges- 
* tion. One part will there be retained beyond the period destined 
‘ for its expulsion, while another will be hurried forward before 
‘its change has been sufficiently completed. it is then highly 
‘ expedient, particularly for those with weak stomachs, to eat 
‘ but one species of food, so that it may be all digested and ex- 
‘ pelled at nearly the same period of time.’—pp. 246, 7, 8. 
Now, all this sounds remarkably well, and is, in fact, as true 
and reasonable as any general doctrine on such subjects can 
well be; and yet it is but ill calculated to stand a strict investi- 
gation, either as to the theory or the facts. The sum of it is, that 
repletion is necessarily very pernicious ; and that to take two or 
three things, differing in facility of digestion, into the stomach at 
once, is to ensure all sorts of disorder and disturbance. Now, even 
as torepletion, how many stout, young, and even middle-aged men 
are there, who make such a dinner as is here described, tive days 
every week, without feeling the slightest inconvenience? And 
how many who, whet in advanced life they begin to feel oppress- 
ed by such a course of indulgence, retrench but a little, and live 
to a good old age, just as vigorously and comfortably as those 
who never exceeded ? Nay, how many are there, who go on with- 
out any retrenchment, to a period of life which few of the most 
abstinent are ever known to attain? We happen ourselves to 
know three such veterans, the youngest of whom is eighty-four, 
and the weakest more hale and vigorous than any other octoge- 
narian of our acquaintance. But we need not go beyond the very 
common case first stated, for proof that the mischief is neither of 
the kind nor the degree that is assumed in the preceding quota- 
tion. Ifa man feels well and comfortable the day after he has 
eaten three times as much as was proper or necessary, we may 
be quite sure that the excess has produced no actual derange- 
ment or disorder of the functions; and if he continues to feel 
equally well, and is neither bloated nor purple after six months 
continuance of such excess, it is equally certain that the re- 
pletion has been confined to an afternoon’s distension of the 
alimentary canal, and has not been communicated to the sys- 
tem. If a man swallows every day the materials for making 
double the quantity of chyme, and chyle, and blood, that he has 
occasion for, and actually exhausts his gastric juice, and over- 
works the energy of the stomach in this unnatural manufac- 
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ture, it is very — that the energies will be impaired by the 
exertion ; and, at all events, it cannot but happen that, at the 
end probably of a few days, certainly of a few weeks, he 
will be oppressed by a flow of twice as much blood as his ves- 
sels can hold, or swelled out by a sudden generation of twice as 
much fat, flesh, or tendon, as he had before. If these conse- 
quences do not follow, however,—and it is certain that they do 
not—it is plain that the redundant aliment is no¢ so elaborated into 
animal substance, that the gastric juice is not wasted, nor the vi- 
tal energy of the stomach expended in its concoction, and that the 
system is not in any way oppressed by its excess,—which termi- 
nates merely in this, that the alimentary apparatus is periodi- 
cally distended by the bulk, and pressed by the weight of a quan- 
tity of matter which might have been withheld from it; from 
which loading and distension, some evils may ultimately ensue, 
though of a very different kind from what Dr Paris’s frightful 
description would lead us to expect. 

With regard to the mixture of aliments more or less easy of 
digestion in one meal, though the theory may seem more plau- 
sible, it is still more decidedly at variance with facts. Of the 
two great classes of aliments, animal substances are known to 
be far more speedily concocted than vegetables—generally speak- 
ing, in less than half the time. If there were any practical 
truth in the Doctor’s reasoning, therefore, we ought, on no ac- 
count, ever to take animal and’ ‘vegetable food at the same meal ; 

and nothing could be conceived more pernicious than the good 
old custom of eating bread with our beef, pease-pudding with 
our pork, parsnips with our salt fish, or even potatoes with our 
mutton. Even Dr Paris, however, does not venture directly to 
condemn these familiar conjunctions—which we have no doubt, 
indeed, that he sanctions by his daily practice, and of which the 
lamesenee and salubrity are, at any rate, established by such a 
body of experience, as to set all speculation at defiance; and 
yet there are no two substances in the Doctor’s imposing cata- 
logue of incongruous luxuries, more irreconcilable in this re- 
spect, than a slice of slightly roasted mutton, and a plain boiled 
potatoe,—the one being dissolved in the stomach in about the 
shortest time of any known aliment, and the other requiring 
about the longest. How the fact is reconciled with the theory, 
it is of no great consequence, as long as the fact is admitted, 
that we should determine. We know, however, that the stomach 
has various resources, and accommodating expedients in such 
cases ; one of which is the remarkable sensibility of the pylorus, 
by which it allows the digested chyme an exit, but denies it to the 
undigested aliment. From various experiments, too, it would ap- 
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pear, that the chyle is of a different quality when produced from 
different alimentary substances ; and, as this nutritive fluid has 
to supply the various textures and juices of the body, differing 
in composition from each other, may not a chyle, composed of 
these different alimentary materials blended together, be more 
adapted for the purpose than that from a single substance? It 
is well known that a successive change of aliments is peculiarly 
grateful, and, indeed, almost essential to the human appetite, 
and that it is apt to pall on the repeated and daily use of one 
particular food ; and that this is not a consequence of over luxu- 
rious corruptions may be fairly inferred from the fact, that gra- 
minivorous animals are fond of a change of pasture, and of blend- 
ing a variety of herbs and grass in their feeding ; and birds too, 
though one species of food, such as a particular grain, should be 
in abundance before them, delight to have a variety in their meals, 

With regard to modes of cookery, it is almost enough to say, 
that that kind is to be preferred, which, while it renders the food 
sufficiently tender and savoury, so as duly to excite all those or- 
gans connected with the digestive functions, yet leaves some la- 
bour for the stomach itself. On this account, the roast-beef and 
plain joints of the English seem on the whole preferable even to 
the best made dishes of the French, which either concentrate 

the nourishment too much, or present it in a state too nearly 
approaching the chyle to which it is to be reduced. 

Of drinks, there is less to be said. Water is the most obvious 
and unive wads ; and indeed, it is to their containing it in a large 
proportion, that all other fluid liquors owe their use as diluents. 
The purer water is, it is, of course, the more salutary. Distilled 
water contains less of foreign ingredients than the waters even of 
good springs and rivers. Stagnant water often produces danger- 
ous consequences. There is a ‘great dispute about the quantity of 
fluid that ought to be t taken, as wellas about the times of taking 
it. The modern system is unfavourable to fluids, and scar cely 
indulges its subjects with more than a pint a-day, though many 
adherents of the old school continue to justify the doctrine of 
diluents, by persisting in excelent health, under a very opposite 
regimen. The old fashion, too, was to drink what was permitted, 
at or after meals; but Abernethy and others have recently in- 
sisted that no liquid should be ‘taken till three or four hours 
afterwards, or till the digestive process be completed. Though 
water be the primary diluent, man has seldom been contented 
with a purely aqueous beverage. It is singular, indeed, to con- 
sider, at how early a period of its civilization, every nation, how- 
ever rude and stupid in other things, has invented some means of 
intoxication. There is no invention earlier than that of wine. 
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According to Herodotus, the Egy ptians early used a fermented 
liquor made from grain. The ancient Celts had their mead,— 
the Scandinavians their beer,—the Tartars a liquid fermented 
from the milk of their cattle. On the other hand, the Chinese, 
besides distilled liquors from rice, have their exciting infusion of 
tea, and the Sandwich islanders their bowls of intoxicating cava ; 
substances, which, though not coming under the denomination 
of fermented liquors, yet contain that stimulating and narcotic 
principle which renders all such beverages acceptable. All these 
means of intoxication are generally condemned by medical wri- 
ters; and by most of them in the most unqualified terms. There 
is no doubt that their excess is hurtful; but even when used in 
moderation, many learned persons maintain that they are perni- 
cious. Stimulants, they think, are so universally ; and the more 
bland and less exciting the aliment, the more healthy and perfect 
will the functions remain. Now, for this, as for most theories, the 
best answer is the fact. Salt, for example, is a substance not con- 
vertible into nutriment,—a strong stimulant to the animal fibre, 
in itself nauseous to the palate, and if taken in large quantity, 
offensive to the stomach, and acting violently on the bowels. Yet 
all animals, directed instinctively to it, devour it with av idity ; 
and it is so essential to the human constitution, that when de- 
prived of its use, as has been already mentioned, the system gets 
into a complete state of disease. Now, although salt contains no 
narcotic principle like spirituous liquors, yet, as both possess- 
ing stimulating properties, and acting in this way on the human 
constitution, their effects may be in one respect similar. Be- 
sides, certain proportions of the constituents of wine, beer, and 
other fermented liquors, as the bitter principle, mucilage, &e., 
are convertible by digestion into nutritious matter; and it is 
even doubtful, whether the pure alcohol which they contain, 
may not in some measure be decomposed and enter into the 
system. The moderate use of these fermented liquors, there- 
fore, as affording a stimulus to the stomach, by which its con- 
tents are more readily digested, would appear, by experience, 
not to be unsalutary. ‘To young persons, where all the functions 
of the system are in full vigour, such excitements may no doubt 
be unnecessary; but when age begins to deaden the sensations, 
and the animal powers begin to languish, t the enlivening stimulus 
of wine may often be more than innocuous. 

The two great divisions of wines are into red and white. In 
making red wine, it is well known that the whole grape with 
the husk is employed ; white wines are made from the expressed 
juice alone. Red wines, therefore, are more astringent, and 
while with some stomachs they do not agree so well as the 
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lighter white wines, with others they are more tonie and pala- 
table from possessing this astringeney. Of the various flavours 
of wine, Dr Paris remarks, ‘ The odour or bouquet which dis- 
* tinguishes one wine from another, evidently depends upon some 
¢ volatile and fugacious principle, not hitherto inv estigated by 
‘ the chemist,—this, in sweet and half-fermented wines, is im- 
* mediately derived from the fruit, as in those from the Fron- 
* tignan and Museat grapes; but in the more perfect wines, as 
* Claret, Hermitage, Revesaltes, and Burgundy, it bears no resem- 
* blance to the natural flavour of the fruit, but is altogether the 
* product of the vinous process. The menstruum of this volatile 
‘ principle is doubtless, in most instances, the alcohol contained 
‘in wines, but its quantity is so minute as to be incapable of 
‘ separation. In this latter case it frequently appears to produce 
‘a very remarkable effect upon the nervous system, and may 
‘ possibly be hereafter discovered to be a new principle of ex- 
‘ traordinary powers ; such an opinion at least is sanctioned by 
‘ the well-known effects of Burgundy,—the excitement produ- 
‘ced by this wine being peculiar, and not bearing any relation 
* to the proportion of alcohol contained in it.’—p. "182. 

Alcohol is the active ingredient in all wines, and indeed in 
all species of fermented liquor s, however various the substances 
from which they may be made. According to a table of the re- 
lative strength “of wines, constructed by Mr Brand, and, as it 
would appear, from very accurate experiments, it is found that 
Port wine, on an average, contains 234 per cent of alcohol ; 
og about the same; Sherry, on an average, 174; Claret, 

44; Red Champagne, 11 ; White ditto, 12; Burgundy, ll; 
Hoxk, from 7 to 14; Cape Madeira, 18; Constantia, 19. lt 
must be observed, that the Spanish and Portuguese wines im- 
ported into this country, besides their native alcohol, which 
exists in a combined state, contain also an addition of br andy or 
uncombined spirit. From this cause it is found, that such wines 
are much more hurtful to the constitution than those that are 
pure. Claret, as being thoroughly fermented, and containing a 
small proportion of alcohol and little extractive matter, is reck- 
oned a light and salutary wine, and much more so than port. 
Sparkling and effervescing wines, are those which contain a 
large volume of carbonic acid combined with them, and partake 
of the properties of that substance. 

Besides alcohol and extractive matter, wines also contain a 
portion of vegetable acid, called tartaric acid; and much has 
been lately said of the bad effects of this acid; but the propor- 
tion in good wine is really so small as to produce no injur lous 
effects. In eating fruits and other vegetables, ten times the 
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quantity of acid is taken into the stomach, without any injurious 
effects. It no doubt happens, however, that wines or other fer- 
mented liquors sometimes pass into the acetous fermentation 
in the stomach, and in that form oppress and overload that or- 
gan. Malt liquors, though essentially of the same nature as 
wines, differ somewhat in their component parts. They contain 
a greater proportion of mucilaginous and nutritive matter, less 
acid, and less alcohol ; and acquire moreover a peculiar bitter, 
and narcotic principle, from the addition of hops. Ale, according 
to Mr Brand’s table, contains from 8 to 9 per cent of alcohol. 
Porter, from 6 to 7 per cent. Malt liquors, from containing a 
considerable quantity of nutritious matter, would appear to be 
highly nourishing,—at all events, people using such potations 
largely are apt to get fat. Such liquors should be taken, how- 
ever, along with other more solid food, for reasons already men- 
tioned. 

‘ To those,’ says Dr Paris, ‘ whose diet is not very nutritive, 
‘ ale may be considered not only as an innocent, but as a salu- 
‘ brious article; and happy is that country whose labouring 
‘ classes prefer such a beverage to the mischievous potations of 
‘ ardent spirit. These remarks, however, cannot apply to those 
‘ classes of the community who “ fare sumptuously every day.” 
‘They do not require a nutritive potation of such a quality; 
‘ and light wines have accordingly in these days of luxury very 
‘ properly superseded its use. But I am not disposed to extend 
‘ this remark to its more humble companion, ¢able-beer. I regard 
‘ its dismissal from the tables of the great as a matter of regret. 
‘ Its slight but invigorating bitter is much better adapted to pro- 
* mote digestion than its more costly substitutes. But it should 
‘ be soft and mild; for when stale and hard, it is likely to dis- 
‘ turb the bowels, and occasion effects the very opposite to those 
‘it is intended to produce. Nor ought it to have too great a 
‘ proportion of hops, but should be thoroughly fermented and 
‘ purified. Sydenham always took a glass of small-beer at his 
‘ meals, and he considered it as a preservative against gravel.’ 
pp. 195-6. 

Now, this passage is another proof of the perilous uncertainty 
of dietetic dogmas. Even since it has been written, we under- 
stand a prosperous sect has arisen in the metropolis, who set 
their faces against all kinds of malt liquors, as the most pestilent 
of possible beverages ; and the first and cardinal prohibition, in 
the latest dyspeptical decalogue, we believe, imports that they 
shall not taste of beer, whether strong or small. 

Ardent spirits, such as brandy and rum, when taken undi« 
luted, are beyond doubt highly pernicious. To those stomachs, 
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however, where wines and malt liquors prove too oppressive, 
the beverage of punch, where the spirit, saccharine matter, and 
acids, are thoroughly amalgamated, may prove a salutary sub- 
stitute. 

As substances somewhat analogous to fermented liquors, we 
may here mention tea and coffee. Since the introduction of 
tea into this country, few subjects have caused greater discus- 
sion than the salubrious or deleterious nature of this plant. The 
controversy of Jonas Hanway, and the celebrated Dr Johnson, 
is well known. Like most other subjects of keen discussion, it 
has sunk to rest; the theory is as unsettled as ever: but mil- 
lions still go on sipping their tea; old maids still gossip over 
it, and mankind live and die very much as they did before the 
herb first crossed the Indian ocean. 

Tea differs from wine and similar liquors, in containing no 
nutritious quality, except what it acquires from the addition of 
sugar and cream. There are two sorts of tea, the black and 
the green, the latter possessing the peculiar narcotic quality in 
the higher degree. The exhilarating effect of tea is very dif- 
ferent from that of wine. It is not nearly so powerful a sti- 
mulant; the circulation is little accelerated; the excitement is 
of a calm, placid, and benignant nature, while that arising from 
wine is violent and tumultuous; the action of the heart and blood- 
vessels is highly accelerated; the brain is excited, and all the 
functions of the body quic kened. Tea, when taken some hours 
after a meal, and when the digestion is nearly completed, is pe- 
culiarly grateful ; and besik des its gently stimulating effects on 
the stomach, exhausted with the labour of digestion, i it serves as 
an appropriate diluent to the chyle. With some particular consti- 
tutions, however, it seems to produce disorder of the functions, and 
taken immediately after dinner, is apt to impede digestion; but 
in general it is found highly grateful. Dr Paris remarks, that, 
‘in enumerating the advantages of tea, it must not be forgotten 
‘ that it has introduced and cherished a spirit of sobriety; and 
‘it must have been remarked by every physician of general 
‘ practice, that those persons who dislike tea, frequently supply 
‘ its place by spirit and water.’ 

Coffee, especially among our continental neighbours, is much 
used immediately after dinner ; and, if taken in moderate quan- 
tity, is not found to disagree with the stomach, as tea sometimes 
does under similar circumstances. Coffee contains mucilage and 
bitter extract, and also a slight empyreumatic tinge from the 
roasting, which is apt to disagree with some stomachs. Both 
these beverages have the property of inducing watchfulness ; 
they are there efore improper immediately, or for some hours, be- 
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fore going to bed. Chocolate and cocoa, as consisting princi- 
pally of oil, and that oil often rancid, are far more perilous for 
ordinary stomachs. 

With regard to the periods at which our different meals should 
be taken, no general rule can be founded on any reasonable 
principle that we know of. Different countries have different 
hours for their meals, and even in this country strange revo- 
lutions have taken place within the space of a century or two. 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth, the nobility were accustomed 
to dine at eleven, to sup between five and six, and to go to 
bed at ten. In the days of George the Fourth, the fashion- 
able dinner hour is even later than the fashionable supper hour 
of the period alluded to. The great mass of our population, 
who rise with the sun to their daily toil, make their first meal 
early, dine at noon, and sup when their lsbour } is over. This, we 
should think, was § livi ing according to nature,’ and conforming 
at least to the solar ‘ sy ‘stem of things’ as nearly as may be. 
But we conceive it is of little consequence when the meals are 

taken, provided a due regularity at stated hours is attended to; 
and provided also that the meals are not too numerous. A strict 
regularity in the hours of taking our meals, is certainly a salu- 
tary custom. We are in everything very much the creatures 
of habit, and a certain periodical revolution in the human ma- 
chine, as well as in every department of the system of nature 
around us, seems to be regularly kept up. The frequency of our 
meals, too, is a subject of consider able consequence. Some have 
advised that the stomach should never be allowed to be empty— 
moat absurdly alleging ‘ that the stomach is like a schoolboy, 

* always at mischief unless employed.’* This is about as good 
reasoning as that of Hieronymus Cardanus, as mentioned by the 
same author, who, insisting on the advantages of perfect rest, 
observes, ‘ that trees live ‘longer than animals, because they 
never stir from their places !’ “Other s, recurring to savage life 
again, would have us be content with one meal a-day. That 
the digestion of one meal should be completely finished, and a 
proper interval allowed before the introduction of another, we 
should think reasonable ; but even this has been disputed. Cel- 
sus recommends food twice a-day, rather than once, and Sanc- 
torius says, ‘ the body becomes more heavy and uneasy after six 

‘ pounds taken at one meal, than after eight taken at three, and 
‘ that he who makes but one meal in the day, let him eat much 
‘ or little, is pursuing a system that must ultimately injure him.’ 


* Dr Temple, as quoted by Dr Panis. 
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On the whole, we think the usual allowance of three meals 
a-day, with the intervention of the liquid refreshment of tea or 
coffee, is a fair, and at the same time ample allowance. With 
respect to the quantity of food, we must come again to our 
vague generalities, or to mere empiricism. ‘ Men who in the 
‘ earlier ages, from a mistaken notion of religion, confined their 
‘ diet to a few figs, or a crust of bread and water, were so many 
‘ visionary enthusiasts, and the excessive abstinence to which 
‘some religious orders are subjected, has proved one of the 
* greatest sources of modern superstition. The effects of feed- 
‘ ing below the healthy standard, are also obvious in the diseases 
‘ of the poor and ill-fed classes in England and Ireland; and 
‘ these are still more striking in those districts, where the food 
‘is chiefly or entirely vegetable, and therefore less nutritious. 
‘ It is also well known, that the obstinate fasting of maniacs of- 
‘ ten occasions a disease resembling the sea-scurvy.’* In eat- 
ing, due attention should be paid to the proper mastication of the 
food, as this is a highly important preparatory process to diges- 
tion ; on this account, we should rather eat slow than fast. The 
proper periods of exercise, it is generally said, should be some 
time before a meal, and three or four hours afterwards, when 
the digestion is completed, and the system, being renovated with 
nourishment, is most disposed for muscular exertion; and, on 
this account, the very late hours of dining now in use, have been 
condemned as precluding subsequent exercise. But all this, too, 
has been disputed ; and it has been plausibly contended, that the 
chief meal should be taken a few, hours before sleep, during 
which the assimilation is best matured. It seems more unexcep- 
tionable to say, that exercise should never be pushed to fatigue 
immediately before a meal. Digestion requires an effort, and if 
nature come to the task exhausted and worn out, it is not to be 
wondered at if the work be incomplete. Too much stress can- 
not be laid on the paramount importance to most persons of re- 
gular and daily exercise in the open air; and there can be little 
doubt that it is more from the want of this, among the inhabi- 
tants of large cities—among the sedentary—the studious—but 
above all, among the idle and the indolent, than from all the 
irregularities and luxuries of the table, that their diseases proceed. 
It cannot be supposed that a feeble and relaxed frame, pale and 
sickly, like the plant of a hothouse, should possess vigorous di- 
gestive organs, capable of performing the functions without disor- 
der ; while, on the other hand, to the healthy and robust frame, 


* Dr Paris. p. 262. 
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almost every usual species of food is alike acceptable and alike 
salutary. Such as these may smile at the rules and nice distinc- 
tions of the writers on diet, and they may smile with impunity. 
We must look then on the systems of the rigid dietecians rather 
as rules for the sick and disordered, than as precepts for the ge- 
neral guidance of the robust and healthy. 

With regard to the composition of the different meals, it may 
be observed that the most prevalent custom in modern times is 
to make the dinner the most substantial repast, the other meals 
being generally of a light nature. Of breakfast, Dr Paris ob- 
serves, 

‘ Heartburn is a common effect of a heavy breakfast, especially if it 
be accompanied with much diluting liquid; and a question has conse- 
quently arisen as to the propriety of taking much fluid on these occa- 
sions. Some have recommended a dry breakfust, as peculiarly whole- 
some; and we have been told, that the celebrated Marcus Antoninus 
made it a rule to eat a hard biscuit the moment he got up. I think it 
will not be difficult to show the reasons why liquids are essentially ne- 
cessary at this meal. To say nothing of the instinctive desire which 
we all feel for them, it is evident that there is a certain acrimony and 
rankness in all our secretions at that time ; the breath has frequently 
a peculiar taint in the morning, which is not perceptible at subsequent 
periods of the day. This may be explained by the loss which the fluids 
of the body have sustained by perspiration, as well as by the quality 
of newly-elaborated matter introduced into the circulation during sleep. 
The experiments of Sanctorius have fully demonstrated the superior 
power of sleep in promoting the perspiration ; insomuch, that a person 
sleeping healthfully, and without any unnatural means to promote it, 
will, in a given space of time, perspire insensibly twice as much as 
when awake. This fact is sufficient to prove the necessity of a liquid 
breakfast. Every physician, in the course of his practice, must have 
been consulted upon the propriety of taking meat, tea, or coffee, at 
breakfast. I shall, therefore, offer to the profession the results of my 
experience upon this subject; and I am encouraged in this duty by a 
conviction of the advantages which have arisen from my view of the 
question. A person who has not strong powers of digestion, is fre- 
quently distressed by the usual association of tea with bread and but- 
ter, or, what is more injurious, with hot buttered toast or muffin ; the 
vily part of which is separated by the heat of the liquid, and remains 
in the stomach, producing, on its cardiac orifice, an irritation which 
produces the sensation of heartburn. On such occasions I always re- 
commended dry toast, without any addition. New bread, or spongy 
rolls, should be carefully avoided. ‘Tea, to many persons, is a beverage 
which contains too little nutriment: I have therefore found barley- 
water, or a thin gruel, a very useful substitute. A gentleman some 
time since applied to me, in consequence of an acidity which constantly 
tormented him during the interval between breakfast and dinner, but 
at no other period of the day: he had tried the effects of milk, tea, 
coffee, and cocoa, but uniformly without success. [ advised him to 
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eat toasted bread, with a slice of the lean part of cold mutton, and to 
drink a large cup of warm barley-water, for the purpose of dilution. 
Since the adoption of this plan he has entirely lost his complaint, and 
continues to enjoy his morning diversions without molestation. Hard 
eggs, although they require a long period for their digestion, are not 
generally offensive to the stomach ; they may therefore be taken with 
propriety, w henever, from necessity or choice, the dinner is appointed 
at a late season.’ 


Suppers, if taken at all, should be light. It is well known, 
that among the Romans, supper was the principal meal ; and 
some nations still have their principal repast at sunset. 

We shall close these remarks with an extract relating to some 
experiments of Sir Humphry Davy, with regard to the delete- 
rious nature of coal gas, when taken into the lungs, and from 
whence Dr Paris takes occasion to condemn the introduction of 
such gas into the interior of our houses. Sir H. D. introduced 
into a silk bag, four quarts of carbonated hydrogen, and 

‘ After a forced exhaustion of my lungs,’ says he, ‘ the nose being 
accurately closed, I made three inspirations and expirations of the gas. 
The first inspiration produced a sort of numbness and loss of feeling 
in the chest and about the pectoral muscles. After the second inspira- 
tion, I lost all power of perceiving external things, and had no distinct 
sensation, except a terrible oppression on the chest. During the third 
expiration this feeling disappeared, I seemed sinking into annihilation, 
and had just power enough to drop the mouthpiece from my unclosed 
lips. A short interval must have elapsed, during which I respired 
common air, before the objects about me were distinguishable. On 
recollecting myself, I faintly articulated, “ Ido not think I shall die.” 
Putting my finger on the wrist I found my pulse threadlike, and beat- 
ing with excessive quickness. In less than a minute I was able to 
walk ; and the painful oppression on the chest directed me to the open 
air. After making a few steps, which carried me to the garden, my 
head became giddy, my knees trembled, and I had just sufficient vo- 
luntary power to throw myself on the grass. Here the painful feeling 
of the chest increased with such violence as to threaten suffocation. 
At this moment, I asked for some nitrous oxide.* Mr Dwyer brought 
me a mixture of oxygen and nitrous oxide, which I breathed for a mi- 
nute, and believed myself relieved. In five minutes, the painful feel- 
ings began gradually to diminish. In an hour they had nearly dis- 
appeared, and I felt only excessive weakness and a ‘slight swimming 
of the head. My voice was very feeble and indistinct: this was at 
two o'clock in the afternoon. I afterwards walked slowly for — 
half an hour; and on my return was so much stronger and better, 
to believe that the effects of the gas had disappeared, though my cules 





* Sir H. Davy had previously inspired this gas, and found it ca- 
pable of producing an excitement resembling that of incipient intoxi- 
cation. 
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was 120, and very feeble. 1 continued without pain for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, when the giddiness returned with such violence 
as to oblige me to lie on the bed; it was accompanied with nausea, 
loss of memory, and deficient sensation. In about an hour and half 
the giddiness went off, and was succeeded by an excruciating pain 
in the forehead, and between the eyes, with transient pains in the 
chest and extremities. Towards night these affections gradually di- 
minished ; at ten, no disagreeable feelings except weakness remained. 
I slept sound ; and awoke in the morning very feeble and very hungry. 
I have,’ adds Sir H. Davy, ‘ been minute in the account of this ex- 
periment ; because it proves, that carburetted hydrogen acts as a seda- 
tive, i. e. that it produces diminution of vital action, and debility, with- 
out previously exciting. There is every reason to believe, that if I 
had taken four or five inspirations, instead of three, they would have 
destroyed life immediately, without producing any painful sensation.’* 


Of the books of which we have prefixed the titles, that of Dr 
Paris is, on the whole, the most practical and satisfactory. Mr 
Abernethy’s is more rigid and ascetic in its doctrines, though, 
ut the same time, very spirited and original.—Dr Philip has 
smoothed the way, and perhaps sometimes pointed it out, very 
usefully, for his brother Paris. There are many excellent re- 
marks and valuable suggestions in the work of Dr Johnstone. 


a 


Art. II].—Jnquiries with respect to the Influence and Operation 
of National Debts and Taxes, pp. 125. London, 1827. 


E endeavoured to show, in our last Number, that the im- 
position of a tax on capital, is the only means by which the 

vast amount of our National Debt can be effectually lessened, 
and the country relieved from the many pernicious consequen- 
ces caused by the pressure of so heavy a burden. Whether, 
however, the public will ever be disposed to submit to the tem- 
porary inconvenience that such a measure would occasion, or 
whether we shall ever possess a government sufficiently patri- 
otic and enlightened, to perceive the policy of making a com- 
paratively small immediate sacrifice to obtain a great ultimate 
good, or sufficiently powerful to carry such a measure into 
effect, are questions upon which we shall not presume to decide. 








* Researches, Chemical and Philosophical, chiefly concerning Ni- 
trous Oxide, and its Respiration, by Humphry Davy. 
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But we confess that our anticipations are not very sanguine. 
The taunts that have been thrown out, and the clamour that 
has been raised, on several late occasions, in the House of Com- 
mons, against the fundholders ; and the way in which these taunts 
and that clamour have been re-echoed throughout the country, 
are circumstances, in our apprehension, alike ominous and dis- 
creditable. One thing, however, is clear: If the public fail to 
fulfil their part of the contract entered into with those who lent 
their capitals to government, it will not be through inability, 
but disinclination. We shall not be honest, but Fraudulent 
Bankrupts. Those, too, who might expect to gain most by so 
profligate a measure, would most likely be the greatest suffer- 
ers: For, if the rights of the fundholders should once be vio- 
lated, those of the landholders would not long be secure. In- 
justice cannot be perpetrated on any one of the leading classes 
of society, without deeply affecting, and, most probably, sub- 
verting the rights of others. 

At present, however, it is unnecessary to insist farther on 
this point. The practical question we shall most probably be 
first called upon to decide, is, not what are the best and most 
advantageous means by which a part of the public debt may be 
paid off, but what is the least i injurious method of increasing 
it? Nor is this a question of small interest. On the contrary, 
it is one of the very highest importance ; and it is not going too 
far to say, that had it been thoroughly canvassed and under- 
stood previously to the commencement of the American war, 
or even previously to the commencement of the late French 
war, we should have saved millions upon millions, and our finan- 
cial condition would, consequently, have been infinitely more 
prosperous than it now is. 

We endeavoured to show, in a former article, (No. 77, Art. I.) 
that when such additional taxes can be safely imposed on a coun- 
try at the breaking out of a war as may be required to carry it on, 
it is always sounder policy to raise the supplies within the year by 
their means, than to resort to borrowing. By adopting this plan, 
every man’s share of the expenditure on account of the war is 
brought directly home to himself, and made a debt exclusively 
affecting his own capital and industry. He has, therefore, the 
greatest possible interest to exert himself to get this debt extin- 
guished ; whereas, when loans are adopted, taxes are imposed 
only to defray the interest of these loans; and every one is sa- 
tisfied, if by increased exertion and economy, he can save his share 
of that interest, without once thinking or caring about the princi- 
pal. It must, however, be acknowledged, that it is not always 
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either practicable or prudent to act upon thissystem. It can only 
be carried into effect by a powerful and well-established govern- 
ment; and no attempt ought to be made to enforce it, unless when 
a country is in a condition to bear so sudden and considerable 
an increase of taxation as would be required to defray the ex- 
penses of a war, without giving any injurious shock to industry. 
By slowly increasing taxation, a country may be trained to 
bear a load of taxes, which, had they been imposed at once, 
might have paralyzed all her powers. And hence the question, 
with respect to the best mode of providing the supplies for a 
war, is one, the solution of which depends on the circumstances 
peculiar to each case in which it may be proposed, and does not 
admit of being subjected to any general rule. For the reasons 
already given, we certainly think that when a government is 
powerful, and a country in a situation to bear the necessary 
weight of taxes, it is always most expedient to raise the supplies 
within the year. But under other circumstances, loans might 
be more advantageously resorted to. And as, independently of 
these considerations, it is most probable that they will, from the 
immediate relief from taxation, and the extreme facility of rai- 
sing supplies which they afford, be generally adopted in prefer- 
ence to any other plan for providing funds upon an extraordinary 
emergency, it becomes of the greatest importance carefully to 
inquire into the best method of negotiating them.—But to render 
what we have to say on this subject more intelligible, we shall 
premise a few observations with respect to the progress of the 
public debt, and shall take the liberty of briefly animadverting 
on some rather interesting topics of speculation connected with it. 

With the exception of the trifling sum of L.664,000, the na- 
tional debt of Great Britain has been wholly contracted since 
the Revolution. At the accession of George II., in 1727, the 
principal of the debt amounted to L.52,000,000, and the interest 
to L.2,217,000. Here, however, the system of providing for 
every extraordinary expense, by resorting to loans, ought either 
to have been entirely, or at least partly, abandoned, and an effort 
made to raise the whole, or, at all events, a considerable part of 
the annual supplies, by means of a corresponding increase of 
taxation. But thus far, the system of loans seems to have been 
not only justifiable, but advantageous. Lord Bolingbroke, Dr 
Swift, and other writers of their party, have, indeed, alleged 
that the practice of funding was adopted, not because it was the 
best, or rather the only way, of raising money at the era of the 
Revolution, but in order to procure the support of the monied 
interest to the new government; and some Jacobite writers have 
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even gone so far as to insinuate, that King William purposely 
involved us in debt and difficulties, that the Hollanders might 
have the better chance of surpassing us in manufactures and 
commerce !* It would be useless, however, to waste the read- 
er’s time by any exposition of the falsehood of these calumni- 
ous imputations on the memory of our great deliverer. The 
least knowledge of the state of Great Britain at the period of 
the Revolution, must satisfy every one that funding was the 
only available means of raising supplies to which government 
could then resort; nor is it too much to affirm, that we are 
in a very high degree indebted to the aid which it afforded to 
the Revolutionary leaders, for the establishment of our free 
Constitution, and, by consequence, for the wealth and great- 
ness to which we have since attained. Louis XIV., then in 
the zenith of his power, had espoused the cause of the exiled 
family of Stuart, and exerted himself to replace them on the 
throne. It would not, under any circumstances, have been 
an easy task to make head against a monarch, who was master 
of the greatest and best disciplined armies, and of the ablest 
generals and engineers, that had hitherto appeared in modern 
Europe. But the danger from without, though great and im- 
minent, was inferior to , the danger from ‘withia. James II, was 
master of almost all Ireland; and i in Great Britain a numerous 
and powerful party were still favourable to his pretensions. 
Such being the state of affairs, it is evident that it was out of 
the question to attempt, by means of taxation, to raise the sums 
required to defray the heavy cost of the war it was necessary 
to wage for the independence and liberties of the country. Had 
any such attempt been made, it would have afforded the Ja- 
cobites the means of traducing the new government, of in- 
flaming popular discontents, ond most probably of overturning 
the revolutionary establishment. The land-tax was the only 
considerable addition made to the revenue during the reign of 
King William; and a considerable part of its produce was 
required to make up the deficiency caused by the loss of the 
hearth-duty, which government had been obliged to abolish, 
and by the falling off in the duties of tonnage and pound- 
age. It is clear, therefore, that the difficulties of their situation 
—the peculiar and unprecedented circumstances under which 
they were placed—fully justify the revolutionary leaders in 
resorting to the system of loans. In point of fact, they had no 
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other resource. It is perfectly visionary to suppose that they 
could have raised a revenue equal to the exigency of the crisis 
by means of taxation. No doubt, on account of the supposed 
instability of the government, the terms on which the loans were 
made during the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, were 
very unfavourable. But their contraction was not a matter of 
choice but of necessity ; and the terms on which they were ne- 
gotiated, were but a trifling consideration, compared with the 
interests they were employed to secure. It was by the aid that 
they afforded that our free constitution was firmly established ; 
that the ambitious projects of Louis XIV. were crushed ; and 
the political ascendency of Great Britain secured. 

The error into which we fell, consisted in the continuance 
of the system of loans after the new government had been 
consolidated, and after the country was in a state to bear 
a considerable increase of taxation. But although the insi- 
dious nature of the funding system was very soon exposed 
by Mr Hutcheson and other intelligent members in the House 
of Commons, and by writers of considerable ability out of doors, 
the facilities which it afforded to each succeeding administra- 
tion, of meeting any extraordinary expense, without endanger- 
ing their popularity by the i imposition of equivalent taxes, secured 
its ascendenc ty. Sound policy ought, however, to have led mini- 
sters to act differently, and to impose, in despite of the clamours 
of the ignorant, such additional taxes as might have sufficed to 
defray a much more considerable portion of the public expen- 
diture ; but the wish to eonciliate public favour, to withhold 
from their opponents so fertile a topic of declamation and invec- 
tive, as a sudden and considerable increase of taxation must 
always afford; and no doubt also the real difficulty of carrying 
the measure into effec t, tempted them to persevere in the sys- 
tem of funding: and, in consequence, we are now subjected to 
a much greater permanent burden, on account of the interest 
of the debt, than would have sufliced to defray the cost of the 
most expensive war. 

It has been already observed, that the principal of the pub- 
lic debt amounted in 1727, at the accession of George IL, 
to fifty-two millions, and the interest to L.2,217,000. The wars 
of 1739 and 1756 carried the principal of the debt, at the peace 
of Paris in 1763, three years posterior to the accession of his 
late Majesty, to about 140 millions, and the interest to 
L.4,8: 52,000. Since then the debt has inovensed with a rapidity 
unknown in any other country. The American war and the 
late French war occasioned an expenditure of blood and treasure 
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without parallel in the history of the world. The principal 
of the unredeemed funded and unfunded debt amounts at pre- 
sent to about 800 millions; and, in addition to the immense sums 
that have been thus raised by borrowing, the gross produce of 
the taxes levied in Great Britain during the late war reached 
the enormous amount of about 1250 millions! It might have 
been supposed that the expenditure of such prodigious sums would 
have encroached deeply on the capital of the country. But the 
rapid increase of population, the extension and improvement 
of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, the formation of 
so many new docks, roads, and canals, and the infinite variety 
of expensive undertakings that were entered upon and completed 
during the continuance rof hostilities, show clearly that this was 
not the case; and prove that the savings of the mass of the 
people greatly exceeded the warlike expenditure of government, 
and the unprofitable expenditure of individuals; and that the 
national capital had, in consequence, been proportionally in- 
creased. 

Various speculations have been indulged in, with respect to 
what would have been our present situation had the wars that 
have occasioned the contraction of so large a debt, and the ex- 
penditure of such vast sums, not occurred. Dr Smith has given 
it as his opinion, that in the event of our having enjoyed per- 
petual peace since the Revolution, almost the whole sums that 
have been laid out on warlike enterprises, would have been add- 
ed to the national capital, and that we should thus have been 
incomparably richer, more populous and powerful, than we real- 
ly are.—* Had not these wars,’ he observes, ‘ given this parti- 
‘ cular direction to so large a capital, the greater part of it would 
naturally have been employed in maintaining productive hands, 
whose labour would have replaced, with a profit, the whole va- 
lue of their consumption. The value of the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country would have been consider- 
ably increased by it every year; and every year’s increase 
would have still more augmented that of the following year. 
* More houses would have been built, more lands would “have 
been improved, and those which had been improved before 
would have been better cultivated; more manufactures would 
‘ have been established, and those which had been established 
‘ before would have been more extended ; and to what height 
‘ the real wealth and revenue of the country might by this time 
‘ have been raised, it is not perhaps very easy even to imagine.’* 
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There are others, however, who differ entirely from Dr 
Smith in his opinions on this point; and doubt whether the 
capital of the country would have been in any degree greater 
than it is, had the American war and the late French war not 
occurred. A speculation of this sort is as evidently difficult as 
it is interesting; nor is it, perhaps, possible to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion with respect to it. But, though we cannot 
go the whole length of those who hold the opposite opinion to 
Dr Smith, still less can we agree with him in supposing, that 
had there been no war, all, or even the greater part of thei im- 
mense sums expended in carrying it on, would have been added 
to the national capital. The gr radually i increasing pressure of 
taxation undoubtedly stimulated the industrious classes to make 
corresponding efforts to preserve their place i in soc iety , and gave 
a spur to industry and invention, and produced a spirit of eco- 
nomy, that we should have in vain attempted to excite by any 
less powerful means. Had taxation been very oppressive, it 
would not have had this effect; but it was not so high as to pro- 
duce either dejection or despair ; though it was, at the same time, 
sufficiently heavy to render a considerable increase of exertion 
and parsimony necessary, to prevent it from encroaching on the 
fortunes of individuals, or, at all events, from diminishing the 
rate at which they had previously been increasing them. To 
the excitement afforded by the desire of rising in the world, the 
fear of being thrown down to a lower station, super added an 
additional and powerful stimulus; and the combined influence of 
the two produced results that could not have been produced by 
the unassisted operation of either. Without the war there would 
have been Jess industry, and less frugality ; because there would 
have been less occasion for the exercise of these virtues; and there- 
fore, it may, perhaps, be justly concluded, that the condition of 
the mass of the people w ould have been better had peace been pre- 
served. But with respect to the capital of the country, it does 
seem to be extremely doubtful, whether it would have been ma- 
terially greater than it is, had the tranquillity of the world been 
maintained uninterrupted from 1776 to the present time. 

We trust that these observations will not be ascribed to any 
wish to extenuate the mischiefs inseparable from a state of 
war. Nothing, certainly, can be farther from our intention. No 
one can be a friend to humanity, and to the best interests of the 
human race, who is not also a decided friend to peace. But at 
the same time it is useless to exaggerate the evils of war; and, 
perhaps, were the subject properly investigated, it would be 
found that national strugg| 's, how afflicting soever to humanity, 
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are not so unfavourable as is commonly supposed to the progress 
of civilization and the arts. But whatever opinion may be en- 
tertained on this point, we should recollect that wars, when 
undertaken in a just cause, and it is of such only that we are 
now speaking, are a means of avoiding a still greater evil; nor 
can it be doubted that the privations occasioned by the most 
destructive contest, are a very inferior evil to the loss of political 
independence and national existence. The sacrifices made by 
the Hollanders during their glorious struggle with the Spanish 
monarchy, when in the height of its power, have never been sur- 
passed. But the liberty and independence that were the fruit of 
their heroic exertions, amply indemnified them for the protract- 
ed ‘sufferings of forty years’ incessant hostilities, and were the real 
source of their subsequent wealth and greatness. It is certain- 
ly most true, that no enlightened government will ever rashly 
engage in a contest, or will ever, indeed, engage in it at all, if 
it’ can possibly be avoided with safety and honour. But for- 
bearance has its limits; and no people who set a proper value on 
their best interests, or entertain a just sense of what they owe 
to themselves, will ever hesitate about resorting to arms to repel 
and avenge foreign aggression, to vindicate their independence, 
or to defend their rights and liberties from outrage and attack. 
Summum crede nefas, animam preeferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas. 

It ought also to be observed, that it is not our intention in 
showing that the capital of the country increased during the late 
war, notwithstanding the vast increase of taxation, and of ex- 
penditure which it occasioned, to affirm that the country will 
continue to prosper, though the magnitude of our debts and taxes 
should sustain no diminution. This is an inference that cannot 
be fairly deduced from the statements already made. There 
were a variety of circumstances peculiar to the late war, 
which may not, and it is most probable, will not again occur. 
The extraordinary developement of the powers of manufacturing 
industry, caused by the inventions and discoveries of Watt, Ark- 
wright, Crompton, Wedgwood, and others, by increasing our ca- 
pacity to bear additional burdens, virtually lessened the weight of 
those already imposed ; while the restricted intercourse with, and 
the unsettled state of the Continent, prevented foreigners from 
profiting by our inventions; and not only hindered capital from be- 
ing w ithdrawn from this country in search of foreign investments, 
but actually occasioned the influx of a considerable amount of 
foreign capital. But the return of peace necessarily occasioned a 
material change in all these circumstances, Industry was relieved 
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by the cessation of the war expenditure ; but, on the other hand, 
the effect of the heavy taxes that had been imposed during the war, 
and of the restriction on the importation of foreign corn, being no 
longer counteracted or rather concealed, by the operation of the 
constantly recurring loans bargained for by Government, the rate 
of profit has sunk comparatively low; so that we have not only 
had a less power of accumulation, but an irresistible temptation 
has been created to transfer capital to countries where the rate 
of profit is higher: and these circumstances, combined with 
the facilities afforded to foreigners since the peace, of negotia- 
ting loans in this country, and of rendering themselves familiar 
with all those arts and improved methods of production, to 
which we were indebted for our ascendency, have placed us un- 
der circumstances that are unquestiovably difficult; and that 
render the adoption of some energetic measures for relieving the 
heavy pressure on the national resources indispensably neces- 
sary. We have no reason, however, to apprehend any immediate 
decline in any of the great branches of public industry. The in- 
fluence of a low rate of profit in sapping national prosperity, 
manifests itself only by slow degrees. Perhaps, however, it is on 
this very account the more dangerous ; since, by not disclosing 
its most fatal symptoms, until it has fastened on the vitals, and 
vitiated the whole public economy, it is allowed to attain toa 
baleful maturity, and infinitely stronger and more radical mea- 
sures, are, in consequence, rendered necessary to stop its pro- 
gress, than would have been required, had an adequate effort been 
made for that purpose at a more early period. 

Let it not, therefore, be supposed, that because, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances under which the late war was carried 
on, it had comparatively little influence in retarding the pro- 
gress of national advancement, the long-continued pressure of 
heavy taxation must not be, in the end, exceedingly injurious. 
But it is, at the same time, true, as we endeavoured to show in 
our last Number, that the difficulties under which we have la- 
boured since the return of peace, have not really been occasion- 
ed so much by the pressure of taxes imposed to defray the in- 
terest of the public debt, and the national expenditure, as by 
the influence of monopolies established in favour of the land- 
lords, and of some of the other classes. These are the abuses 
that call most loudly for amendment; and should it be found 
that their abolition is sufficient to relieve the country, recourse 
should then be had to ulterior measures. 


In the infaney of the funding system, loans were most com- 
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monly raised in anticipation of the produce of certain taxes 
imposed for a limited number of years; it being supposed that 
the produce of these taxes for the term for which they were 
granted, would be sufficient to discharge the debt. But these 
expectations were rarely realised; and as the public necessities 
required the taxes to be mortgaged again for new loans, often 
before their former term was expired, they were prolonged 
from time to time, and were, at last, in almost every instance, 
rendered perpetual. 

The statutory rate of interest at the commencement of the 
funding system, was siv per cent, the reduction to five per 
cent not having taken place till 1714. But, owing to the sup- 
posed insecurity of the revolutionary establishment, the rate of 
interest paid for accommodations granted to the public, pre- 
viously to the accession of George IL, was generally much 
higher than the legal rate. In 1692, an attempt was made to 
borrow a million upon annuities for ninety-nine years, for which 
ten per cent was to be given for eight years, and seven per cent 
afterwards, with the benefit of survivorship during the lives of 
the nominces of those who contributed ; but so low was the credit 
of Government at that period, that ‘only L.881,000 could be 
procured even on these extravagant terms. None of the loans 
negotiated during the wars in King William’s reign, was effect- 
ed at less than eight per cent; and the interest was, in many 
instances, as in the one just mentioned, a good deal higher. 
The sums borrowed during the reign of Queen Anne were also 
obtained on very expensive terms. 

Since the reign of Queen Anne, very little money has been 
borrowed, either upon annuities for terms of years, or upon 
those for lives. The practice of granting perpetual annuities, 
or annuities redeemable only on payment of the principal, has 
long superseded every other. And, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions that have been urged against this practice, by Dr Price and 
others, we look upon it as decidedly the best that has hitherto been 
proposed. To show the principle on which the objections in ques- 
tion are founded, let us suppose that an annuity is granted 
for a hundred years: This annuity, according to the princi- 
ples on which such computations are founded, is nearly equivalent 
to an annuity for ever, its value at four per cent, being twenty- 
four and a half year’s purchase, aud, therefore, only half a year’s 
purchase less than its value were it perpetual. Supposing, 
therefore, that the public were able to borrow at four per cent 
on annuities for ever, it ought not to give above ls. 7d. per cent 
more for money borrowed on annuities terminable in a hundred 
13 
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years. But admitting that it might be obliged to give a quarter 
or even a half per cent more, those who advocate this system 
contend, that the additional burdens that would thus be impo- 
sed would hardly be sensible; and that the privations caused 
by them would, in any view of the matter, be inconsiderable, 
compared with the advantages that would result from the ne- 
cessary and gradual annihilation of the debt. 

‘ By such a method of raising money,’ says Dr Price, ¢ the 
‘expense of one war would, in time, come to be always dis- 
‘ charged before a new war commenced; and it would be im- 
‘ possible that a state should ever have upon it at one time, the 
* expense of many wars; or any larger debts than could be con- 
‘ tracted within the limited period of the annuities ; and conse- 
* quently it would enjoy the invaluable privilege of being ren- 
‘ dered, in some degree, independent of the management of its 
* finances by unskilful or unfaithful servants.’ * 

But several most important considerations have been wholly 
left out of view in making this statement. In the first place, a 
considerably larger payment on account of interest would be re- 
quired, if loans were made on such annuities, than Dr Price 
supposes. It is true, that an annuity for a hundred years is 
really worth nearly as much as a perpetuity, and ought, there- 
fore, one should think, to form nearly as desirable a security 
to the lender. But the decisions of mankind with respect to 
money matters, are but rarely governed by pure mathematical 
principles. The trustees of public bodies, and all those indivi- 
duals who buy into the funds in order to make family settle- 
ments, the prospective clauses of which frequently refer to re- 
mote posterity, would evidently feel disinclined to purchase into 
a fund whose value was continually diminishing; and such per- 
sons form a very large proportion of the holders of stock ; and 
hence it is clear, that although the real value of an annuity for 
a long term of years, may be about the same with that of 
a perpetual annuity, it will hardly ever find nearly the same 
number of purchasers. Even the subscribers to a new loan, 
who generally mean to sell their subscription as soon as possible, 
invariably prefer a perpetual annuity, redeemable by Parliament, 
to an irredeemable annuity for a long term of years, of about an 
equal amount. The value of the former being always the same, 
or very nearly the same, it makes a more convenient transferable 
stock than the former. 
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But, in the second place, though it were true that terminable 
annuities were as readily negotiable at their éruve value as inter~ 
minable ones, we should not, therefore, be disposed to recom- 
mend their adoption. No government ought ever to counte- 
nance any scheme of public finance, or indeed any institution of 
any sort, that has any tendency to weaken the providence and 
forethought of its subjects. But such, we very much apprehend, 
would be the effect of the adoption of any scheme of funding on 
terminable annuities, whether for a certain specified number of 
years, or for lives. The purchaser of an annuity terminating 
with his life, is, in almost every instance, desirous, not only of 
consuming the interest of his capital, but also the capital it- 
self; and the same principle most commonly influences, though 
not, perhaps, to the same extent, the greater number of the 
purchasers of annuities terminable at specified, and not very 
distant periods ; and if the granting of such annuities were coun- 
tenanced by Government, and they were established on a large 
scale, it seems natural to conclude that the odium which now 
attaches to such investments would be gradually weakened, and 
that numbers of individuals would be tempted, by the immediate 
addition it would make to their incomes, to invest their capitals 
either in life annuities, or in snnuities which they supposed 
would most likely terminate nearly at the same period as their 
lives. Ifa practice of this sort should ever make any consider- 
able progress among the bulk of the community, it would be 
productive of the very worst consequences, both in a moral and 
economical point of view. A person whose income is derived 
from an aunuity payable by the state, can, in a great measure, 
dispense with that good opinion of his neighbours which is so 
essential to all individuals engaged in professional or industri- 
ous employments; and if he is the holder of an annuity for life, 
or for a term of years, and is anxious only to consume the whole 
of his fortune, without caring about those who are to come 
after him, he ceases, in a great measure, to feel any interest in 
the public welfare, and becomes wholly selfish in the literal and 
degrading sense of the term. 

Nothing, therefore, would, in our apprehension, be more in- 
jurious than the establishment of any system in the manage- 
ment of the finances of a great nation, that might, by possibility, 
tend to generate and spread those purely selfish and unsocial 
passions, which lead individuals to consider their own interests 
as everything, and those of others as nothing. No doubt, a 
considerable time would most probably ¢ om. 48 in a country where 
the feelines of sec iety are so much opposed to this selfish system 
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as in England, before any change of circumstances could enable 
it to obtain any very considerable footing. But, though insensi- 
ble at first, its influence might ultimately become very extensive 
and powerful ; and if so great a stimulus were given to it as 
would result from the conversion of any considerable part of the 
national debt into annuities terminable in periods of moderate 
duration, its introduction might be more rapid-than it is perhaps 
very easy to imagine. 

A large proportion of the present holders of funded property 
consists of individuals not engaged in business, who subsist either 
wholly or partly on the dividends, and leave the principal to 
their children or relations. But if the principal belonging to 
these persons were turned into a terminable annuity, it is plain 
that at its termination, they, or their heirs, would be Jeft desti- 
tute, unless they had effected an insurance with some society, 
or accumulated, in some way or other, such a portion of their 
annuity as might suffice to yield a corresponding revenue when 
it terminated. But these are all operations that require an ac- 
quaintance with business, and a peculiar combination of cireum~ 
stances, to enable them to be carried into effect; and it ap- 
pears quite obvious that very many holdors of funded property 
would, from thoughtlessness, want of opportunity, want of in- 
formation, and a thousand other causes, either never think of 
the matter at all, or be induced indefinitely to postpone it. 
In this way the system would most probably be introduced with 
infinitely greater rapidity than we might at first be led to sup- 
pose; and as it obviously strikes at the very foundations of the 
principle of accumulation, and of all those habits which are most 
conducive to the interests of society, it ought to be counteracted 
in every possible way; and, at all events, ought never to re- 
ceive the least countenance, whether direct or indirect, from 
Government. 

Annuities for lives have sometimes been granted upon schemes 
called Tontines, from Tonti, an Italian banker, by whom they 
were first proposed. In tontines, the benefit of survivorship is 
allowed. The subscribers usually appoint nominees, who are 
divided into classes according to their ages, a proportional an- 
nuity being assigned to each; and, when any of the lives fail, 
the amount of the disengaged annuity is divided amongst the 
survivors so long as any remain, or until the annuity payzble 
to each amounts to a large sum, according to the terms of the 
scheme. 

More money ought to be raised upon an equal re venue appro- 
priated to a tontine annuity, than upon annuities for separate 
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lives; inasmuch as an annuity with a right of survivorship is 
worth more than an equal annuity for a single life. But, not- 
withstanding this circumstance, tontines seem to us to be about 
the very worst means that have been devised for raising money. 
They are, in fact, a species of lotteries ; and, besides having the 
same influence i in leading people to convert their capital into re- 
venue as annuities for lives, or annuities terminable at specified 
periods, they contribute powert ‘ully to diffuse a taste for gambling. 
Life annuities are, also, in almost every respect, more advan- 
tageous for the holders, inasmuch as they yield a constant and 
equal revenue from the outset ; whereas, in tontines, an indivi- 
dual gets at first only a comparatively small revenue, and trusts 
chiefly to the chance, which, in most cases, must prove unfa- 
vourable, of out-living the other subscribers, and attaining to 
ease and opulence in old age. 

In addition to these objections to the establishment of ton- 
tines, it may be observed, that it is very difficult to establish 
them on sound principles, or according to the rules deduced from 
the theory of probabilities. The authors of such schemes are 
principally desirous of presenting them under the most attrac- 
tive forms. The different classes of subscribers are not arran- 
ged with sufficient care, so that some individuals have an undue 
advantage over others. To establish a fair tontine, it would be 
indispensable to class together none but individuals of the same 
age, and who were placed under nearly the same circumstances ; 
and to enact, that the entire annuity of each class should always 
go to the last survivor. But it would be impossible to establish 
any extensive tontine upon such principles, that is, on principles 
that would render the chances of the subscribers equal, and fully 
worth the sums paid for them.* 

A very large proportion of the old public debt of France was 
raised upon tontines; most of which were contracted for in the 
most improvident manner on the part of the public, and on the 
most unequal terms on the part of the subscribers. And the 
fact, that previously to the Revolution, a very large proportion 
of the people of France evinced the strongest desire to embark 
in these schemes, or to convert their capitals into life-annuities, 
dependent on contingencies, and that a spirit of gambling had 
been widely diffused amongst the lower and middle classes, is a 
practical proof of the correctness of the conclusions we have al- 





* Lacroix, Traité Elémentaire des Probabilités. Ed. Seconde. 
p. 235. 
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ready drawn on general principles ; and shows the extreme im- 
policy of establishing any system which may either teach in- 
dividuals to disregard the interest of their heirs, or to trust to 
combinations of chances for the acquisition of that opulence, 
which, speaking generally, can only spring from industry and 
economy. Fortunately, however, this pernicious practice of 
borrowing upon tontines has been discontinued since the Revo- 
lution ; and funding is now effected in France as in England, 
by granting interminable annuities redeemable at pleasure. __ 

Tontines have been very seldom attempted in England; the 
last that was undertaken was in 1779, and proved a losing con- 
cern to the contractors. 

Presuming, therefore, that the advantage of funding in perpe- 
tual annuities, redeemable at pleasure on payment of the prin- 
cipal, has been sufficiently established, we have next to inquire 
into the best method of constituting these annuities. 

The credit of nations, like that of individuals, is liable to 
vary from the operation of many different causes ; and though 
their credit were uniform, they would necessarily experience 
more or less difficulty in obtaining supplies upon loan, accord- 
ing to variations in the amount of their floating capital, and the 
facilities for its profitable employment in industrious underta- 
kings. It is obviously impossible, therefore, that public loans 
can always be negotiated on the same terms; and in point of 
fact, they are perpetually varying. 

But it is plain, that in contracting for a loan, there are only 
two elements that can be varied—the principal and the inte- 
rest. Suppose that it has been usual for individuals to make 
advances to Government on receiving L.100 of four per cent 
stock for every L.100 advanced; and suppose further, that from 
some cause or other, money can no longer be obtained on these 
terms—Under such circumstances, two courses are open, viz. 
(1) Either to give the lender a right to a greater amount of 
stock than the money he actually advanced amounted to, and 
to allow him interest on that stock; or, (2) To restrict the 
stock created, in the lender’s favour, to the amount of the loan, 
and to make the required bonus by raising the rate of interest. 
The first of these plans is that which has been usually followed 
in this country; but we are very far, indeed, from thinking that 
it deserved any such preference. 

The system of funding to a greater extent than the money 
actually borrowed amounted to, began in the reign of Queen 
Anne; but it was not carried to any very great extent till the 
war terminated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. About that 
time, however, the public debt began to be considered in the 
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light of a permanent incumbrance, which it was supposed 
could never be redeemed; and it was, therefore, thought better 
to dispose of variable quantities of stock bearing a uniform rate 
of interest, according to the state of the market at the time, 
than to fund the same principal sums at different rates of inte- 
rest. At first this practice was infinitely less objectionable than 
it has since become. The price of stocks, during the reigns of 
George I. and II., did not diverge materially from par ; and un- 
til the rebellion of 1745, the three per cents had never fallen 
below 89. But the same practice has been pursued ever since, 
even when the three per cents have sold for little more than 
half their nominal value ; and it is therefore clear, that if any 
considerable progress were now, or at any future period, to be 
made in paying off the public debt, the three per cents would 
immediately rise to par, or near it, and we should in conse- 
quence, be obliged to pay L.100, when perhaps we only received 
L.50 or L.60. 

It must, however, be admitted, that the plan of funding a large 
capital in a stock bearing a low interest, has some advantages 
ever the plan of funding : a less ¢ apital i in a stock bearing a high 
interest. The fluctuations i in the price of the former species ‘of 
stock being more considerable than in the latter, it affords a 
better field for speculation: And the confidence placed by all 
individuals in their own sagacity and good fortune, naturally 
disposes them to buy that species of stock which affords, what 
they conceive to be, the best opportunities for increasing their 
capital. It has been most commonly supposed that it was ex- 
clusively in consequence of this principle that the late five per 
cent stock always bore a lower relative value than the three per 
cents; or, which is the same thing, that a given sum of money 
applied to purchase five per cents, always yielded a higher rate 
of interest than if it had been applied to purchase three per cents. 
But although the circumstances previously mentioned must, un- 
doubtedly, have had some influence in raising the value of the 
three per cents, as compared with any other species of stock 
yielding a higher interest, it will be afterwards seen that the 
dise repancy in question, was mainly owing to an entirely dif- 
ferent circumstance. 

Mr Ricardo seems to have inclined to the opinion, that the 
increased charge for interest, had the loans been made for an 
equivalent amount of stock, would have equalled, or perhaps 
exceeded, the advantage gained by the reduction of the princi- 
pal.* But notwithstanding the deference due to so great an 





* Article, Funding System, Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, 
vul. LV. p 4° 1, 
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authority, we confess we see no grounds whatever for coming 
to this conclusion. If, indeed, the public debt is to be regarded 
in the light of a permanent burden; and if no efforts are ever 
to be made to lessen its amount, either by the operation of a 
really efficient sinking fund, or any other means, then, of 
course, the payment on account of interest is the only thing 
that ought to be attended to, and the magnitude of the prin- 
cipal must be a matter of complete indifference. Surely, how- 
ever, this is not the view that ought to be taken of the debt. 
It appears to us that the best interests of the country impe- 
riously require that a vigorous effort should be made to re- 
duce its amount; and no one was more fully impressed with 
a conviction of the necessity of some such effort, than Mr Ri- 
cardo. But if we ever act on the principle he recommended, 
of assessing the national capital to pay off either the whole or a 
considerable portion of the public debt, as explained in our last 
Number ; or if we ever apply a considerable surplus revenue to 
the purchase of stock, we shall assuredly find that the system of 
funding large nominal capitals has been a most improvident one. 
As there is no way, or none at least that is just and honourable, 
and it is to be hoped that we shall never resort to any of a dif- 
ferent description, of reducing the annual charge on account of 
the public debt, except by paying off the principal, it is clearly 
of the utmost consequence 7h it should be kept within the 
narrowest limits possible. 2 216 

Besides, though it be true, as! has been previously stated, that 
four and five per cent stocks have always borne a lower relative 
value in the market than three per cent stock, it is not really 
true that this lower value has been either wholly, or even prin- 
cipally, caused by the greater scope for speculation afforded by 
the three per cents. Those who held, or who speculated in five 
per cent stock, were aware, that in the event of its rising to 
par, as it ought to have done, when the three per cents rose to 
60, it would be in the power of government to reduce the inte- 
rest on it—an event which actually took place, and from the 
specific cause now assigned, in 1822. Hence it is plain, that 
at least one per cent, or rather one and a half per cent, of the 
dividen's payable on five per cent stock, could only be consi- 
dered in the light of a short annuity. Any given annuity deri- 
ved from the five per cents, was not therefore really worth so 
much as an equal annuity derived from the three per cents; nor 
did they, from their liability to be reduced, constitute so advan- 
tageous a fund in which to make investments. It is plain, that 
the same principle must also hold in the case of the four per 
cents; their relative value must ar ay oa somewhat depressed, 
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as compared with the three per cents; for if it were not, they 
might be paid off, and the dividend reduced to three per cent. 

It i is also abundantly obvious that a very small increase of in- 
terest would be sufficient to balance the chance that funding in 
a stock at low interest gives of increasing the stockholder’s ca- 
pital. The additional rate of interest begins to accrue from 
the moment that the loan is bargained for; whereas the chance 
of a rise of the funds depends on the termination of the war, on 
the state of the revenue when it is terminated, and a thousand 
other contingencies. We have heard persons well versed in 
such subjects affirm, that an addition of from one-fourth to 
one-half per cent of interest more than was actually bargained 
for, would have enabled government to have funded all the 
loans contracted during the late war, without any artificial in- 
crease of capital. 

But the grand recommendation in favour of the plan of bar- 
gaining for loans, by offering such a rate of interest as may be 
required to procure them at ‘the time, without creating any fic- 
titious capital, consists in the facility which it affords of redu- 
cing the charge on their account during a period of peace. Un- 
der the system of increasing the interest on loans, by funding a 
greater capital than is actually received by Government, the coun- 
try is prevented from profiting by the means which peace almost 
invariably brings along with it, ‘of raising money at a less cost. 
Thus, if a loan had been made during the late war, and an equi- 

valent amount of stock had been created, bearing five or even 
six per cent interest, it would long since have been in the power 
of Government to reduce the charge, on account of this loan, to 
three, or at most three and a half per cent, by offering to pay 
off the principal, in the event of the holders refusing to agree to 
the reduction. But under the system that has unluc skily been 
adopted, of funding a large fictitious capital at a low rate of 
interest, the total charge for interest is rendered very near as 
high as it would have been, though no fictitious capital had 
been created, while it has become quite impossible to reduce it, 
without being previously in a condition to pay off the fictitiously 
increased capital at par. 

The statements now made, and the inferences drawn from 
them, are so obvious and natural, as hardly to require any con- 
firmation. It may, however, be worth while to mention, that 
they are not advanced on any speculative or doubtful hypothesis, 
but that they rest on the solid and unassailable ground of fact 
and experiment. The additions made during the reigns of King 
William and Queen Anne, to the prince ipal of the public debt, 
over and above the sums borrowed, were of comparatively trifling 
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amount; and hence Sir Robert Walpole, by availing himself of 
the facility with which money was obtainable after the tres ity of 
Utrecht, was enabled, in 1716, to reduce the annual charge on 
account of interest, from L.1,598,602 to L.1,274,146, being a 
saving of L.324,456 a-year. In 1749, during the administra- 
tion of Mr Pelham, the interest on the greater portion of the 
public debt was again reduced from four to three per cent—a 
measure which produced a saving of about L.565,600 a-year. 

But in despite of the practical and decisive proofs that had 
thus been afforded of the advantage of funding a smaller amount 
of capital, in a stock bearing a high rate of interest, in prefer- 
ence to funding a larger amount of capital in a stock bearing a 
low rate of interest, the latter plan has been almost uniformly 
followed since the commencement of the American war; and 
we are, in consequence, compelled to pay, on the loans so con- 
tracted, the same rate of interest during peace, that was sufli- 
cient to cause the subscribers to come forward during the agita- 
tion and alarm, incident to a state of hostilities !—We shall en- 
deavour, in as few words as possible, to make our readers ac- 
quainted with the practical operation and real effect of this most 
improvident system. 

In 1781, a loan of twelve millions was negotiated ; and for 
this sum Government gave L.18,000,000 of three per cent stock, 
and L.3,000,000 of four per cent stock. On the whole, therefore, 
L..660,000 of interest was paid for this loan, being rather more 
than five and a half per cent, and a fictitious e: apital was created 
in favour of the lenders of no Jess than nine millions! But it is 
obvious, that had this loan been negotiated without any increase 
of capital, at six or even six and a half per cent, the charge on 
its account might have been reduced in the course of half-a-do- 
zen years, to three or three and a half per cent on the twelve 
millions actually borrowed ; whereas, owing to the mode in which 
it was contracted, nothing could be deducted from the annual 
charge, without being previously prepared to offer the holders 
twenty-one millions for the twelve they had originally advanced. 

Nothing, we are sorry to say, is more easy than to point out 
innumerable instances of this sort, in which the public interests 
have been sacrificed, not intentionally, indeed, but through ig- 
norance, or a desire to grasp at an immediate advantage, in the 
most extr ordinary manner. The very next loan, negotiated 
by Lord North, in 1782, was for L.13,500,000, for which Go- 
vernment gave L.13,500,000 three per cents, and L.6,750,000 
four per cents, exclusive of an annuity of 17s. 6d. for every 
L.100 advanced, for seventy -eight years. The country was, in this 
way, hound to pay an interest of L.793,125 a-year, inclusive of the 
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annuity, being at the rate of L.5, 16s. 10d. per cent ; and it was 
rendered impossible to reduce this heavy charge at any future 
period, without previously consenting to sacrifice L.6,750,000 ! 

But it is unnecessary to go back to the American war for 

roofs of the extreme inexpediency of funding in this manner. 
Most of the loans negotiated during the late war were funded 
in the same way ; and some of them on still more ruinous and 
improvident terms on the part of the public. Thus, according 
to the terms on which a loan of L.18,000,000 was bargained for 
in 1795, a capital of L.21,000,000 three per cent stock, and 
L.4,500,000 four per cents, exclusive of a long annuity of 
L.58,500, were assigned to the subscribers. But the terms of 
the loan of L.13,000,000 negotiated in 1798, were still more 
extravagant; for every L.100 advanced entitled the lender to 
L.175 three per cent stock, L.20 four per cent stock, and an 
annuity of 6s, for 623th years; or, in other words, for every 
L.100 advanced to government, it bound the country to pay 
an annual interest of L.6, Is. Od., exclusive of the long an- 
nuity of 6s.; at the same time, that, by funding in a three and 
four per cent stock, it was rendered impossible to reduce this 
heavy charge on account of interest, except by the sacrifice 
of about as large a capital as had been originally advanced ! 
We admit that this was a period of unusual difficulty ; but no- 
thing can excuse the unparalleled improvidence, to call it by 
no harsher name, of those who arranged the terms of this loan 
on the part of the public. It is true certainly, that the exigency 
of the crisis required that a higher bonus than ordinary should 
be offered to the subscribers, and no just objection could have 
been made to granting them such an increased rate of interest 
as might have been necessary to induce them to come forward. 
This, too, was, in fact, what was really done; but owing to the 
way in which it was done, by granting the subscribers three 
and four per cent stock to very nearly double the amount of the 
money they had advanced, instead of an equal amount of six or 
even seven per cent stock, the burden was rendered perpetual, 
and the public effectually prevented from so much as attempting 
to reduce it at any future period. 

But no experience of the pernicious effects of this system, and 
no change of circumstances, were sufficient to induce our Fi- 
nance Ministers to abandon it. Accordingly, when a loan of the 
immense amount of L.27,000,000 was bargained for in 1815, it 
was stipulated that every subscriber of L.100 should be en- 
titled to L.174 three per cent stock, and L.10 four per cent 
stock, yielding together an interest of L.5, 12s. 4d. per cent. 
The improvidence of this transaction is glaring and obvious 
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There can be no manner of doubt that an addition of from one- 
fourth to one-half per cent, would have procured this loan with- 
out any increase of principal; but, supposing that one per cent 
additional interest had been required, mstead of being subjected 
to a constant payment in ail time to come, of L.5, 12s. 4d. for 
every L.100 advanced, we should have had L.6, or L.6, 10s. to 
pay for three or four years, and L.3, or at most L.3, 10s, ever 
after ! 

This, we beg our readers to remark, is not in any respect 
hypothetical reasoning ; for, in the very same year in which the 
loan now referred to was negotiated, upwards of eleven millions 
of Exchequer bills were funded, at the rate of L.117 five per cent 
stock for every L.100, affording consequently an interest of L.5, 
17s. per cent, ‘being only 4s. gd. per cent* more than was paid for 
the loan of that year, ‘though the subscribers to the latter had 
L.84 of artificial capital created for ev ery L.100 advanced, and 
the holders of Exchequer bills only L.17. But this is not all. 
In consequence of the measures adopted in 1822, for reducing 
the interest on the five per cents, the charge on account of the 
Exchequer bills funded in that stock in 1815, cannot now exceed 
L.4, 12s. 9d.; and if, instead of raising the principal to L.117, a 
six per cent stock had been created, the charge would have 
been reduced to four per cent. 

But the effect of this system may be set in a still more stri- 
king light, by bringing the results of the different operations 
connected with the Funding System during the late war into 
one point of view. For this purpose, we have prepared the fol- 
lowing table :— 


* This, however, as Dr Hamilton has observed, represents the difference 
of interest of an equal sum funded in the three and five per cents, as greater 
than it really is. In loans the public pay the whole interest for the year 
in which the loan is contracted, though it is paid by instalments, or, if 
otherwise, discount is allowed. When a loan is made in five per cent stock, 
this advantage is fully equivalent to an additional capital of 50s. on every 
L.100 advanced, or to a constant payment of 2s. 6d. a-year. But as no 
such advantage is gained in the funding of bills, it follows that this sum 
ought to be deducted from the greater interest (4s. 8d. per cent) paid on the 
capital funded in the five per cents; so that it is plain that the payment 
of so small a sum as 2s. 2d. per cent of additional interest in the mean- 
time, was all that was required, in the instance referred to in the text, to 
balance an artificial capital of L.67 (L.184—L.117) on every L.100 ad- 
vanced ; and at the same time, to secure to the public the power of redu- 
cing the interest on the loan from five and a half per cent to three or 
three and a half, at the termination of the war! And yet our financiers 
refused to purchase such advantages at such a cost. 

19 
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Account of Loans contracted in each year from 1793 to 1816, both inclusive ; of the 
Amount of all sorts of Stock created on account of these Loans ; of the total Interest 
or Dividend payable on them ; of the portions of said Loans paid to the Commission- 
ers of the Sinking Fund; of ‘the Amount of all sorts of Stock purchased by said 
Commissioners; and of the Amount of the Dividends on said Stock.* (From the 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 145, Sess. 1822.) 
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*,* The entire capital of the wnredeemed funded debt of Great Britain 
and Ireland, amounted, on the Sth Jan. 1827, to ° . £783,801,739 
Interest thereon, . ; ; ; : ‘ . ° ; ; 29,892,745 
Charges on account of management ; : ; . 279,066 
The unprovided unfunded debt amounted, on 5th Jan. 1827, to - 23,793,200 
Interest on do. ; ‘ : ; ; ° ‘ . ; 7 831,207 





* This account extends, in the original, to seven folio pages. Like most other ac- 
counts, published by order of Parliament, it is not added up ; nor are its results brought 
into one point of view. 
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Now, in the first place, this table exhibits the total amount of 
the loans contracted during the late war—the amount of stock 
created on account of these loans, and the dividends payable on 
that stock; in the second place, it exhibits the amount of the 
loans transferred to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund— 
the amount of stock purchased by them, and the dividends pay- 
able on that stock ; and, in the third place, it exhibits the excess 
or surplus of the loans, stocks, dividends, &c. contracted and 
created during the war, after those on account of the Sinking 
Fund have been deducted. 

It appears, then, that the sums borrowed on account of the pub- 
lic service, during the late war, really amounted to L.396,352,206; 
and italso appears, thatan excess of L.173,028,782 (L.569,380,988 
—L.396,352,206) of capital or stock was created in favour of 
the lenders, over and above the sums advanced by them, being 
at the rate of nearly fifty per cent on the sum lent. And it fur- 
ther appears, that the whole annual charge on account of the 
money borrowed during the late war, amounted, at its close, to 
L.21,006,131, being at the rate of about 5} per cent. 

But it is evident, that had the sums thus borrowed been 
funded without any artificial increase of capital, in a 5}, a 53, 
or a 6 per cent stock, the charge on account of interest might 
now have been reduced from 5}, to 3 or 34 per cent, or from 
twenty-one to twelve or fourteen millions ! 

The total British and Irish five per cent stock, amounted in 
1822 to about 150 millions; and by the reduction of interest 
which then took place, a saving of about L.1,200,000 a-year was 
effected. But had the whole debt, instead of a small fraction of 
it, been funded in the five per cents, the saving effected in 1822 
would have been from jive to six times as great ; and had it been 
funded, without any increase of capital, in stocks bearing such 
a rate of interest as might have been necessary to induce the 
lenders to come forward, the saving would have been ¢en times 
as great. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the loss to the public by fanding 
large nominal capitals, instead of granting an adequate rate of 
interest on the capital really borrowed, in the event of the debt 
being ever paid off, is not so great as we have represented, inas- 
much as the excess of interest payable to the fundholders under 
the system we have proposed, must be supposed to accumulate 
at compound interest up to the period when the debt is to be 
paid off, in order to obtain a fair ground of comparison. It must, 
however, be observed, that the great and signal advantage of 
funding in the way we have recommended, consists in the cir- 
cumstance, that the public would not have to wait fer a reduc- 
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tion of the charge on account of debt contracted during a war, 
until either the whole or a part of that debt could be paid off, 
but only until the return of peace, when it would be in a situation 
to borrow at a much less charge. And supposing that the ob- 
jection really applied, it is but of very trifling importance ; for, 
supposing that, in order to save 7s. per cent of interest, the prin- 
cipal of a loan has been artificially increased L.50 for every 
L.100 advanced, it would require forty-three years before this 
saving of interest, supposing it were constantly accumulated at 
five per cent, would amount to that sum; and if it were only 
accumulated at three per cent, the term would be about twice as 
long. Independently, however, of these considerations, which 
conclusively show that the objection in question, even if it were 
well founded, does not practically affect any one of the conclu- 
sions we have endeavoured to establish, it is easy to see that it 
is very nearly, if not entirely, without foundation. The princi- 
ple of the objection supposes that an increase of taxation has no 
tendency to increase the industry and economy of the people ; 
and it farther supposes, that if the burdens it lays on them were 
diminished, their industry would not be slackened nor their 
expenditure increased, but that they would live and exert them- 
selves precisely as before, accumulating whatever they saved, 
by the reduction of taxation, at compound interest! Both of 
these suppositions are, when pushed to this extent, wholly des- 
titute of foundation. An increase of taxation, provided it be not 
carried to an excess—for then it is productive only of despair 
and misery—has the same effect upon a nation that an increase 
of his family, or of his necessary expenses, has upon a private 
individual. It stimulates every one to make greater efforts to 
preserve his place in society ; and is often, in this way, the cause 
of a much greater amount of wealth being produced than is swal- 
lowed up by the tax. A diminution of taxation has necessarily an 
opposite effect. It enables individuals to preserve their place in 
society with less industry and economy, and they are, therefore, 
less practised. Accumulation is certainly one of the strongest 
passions of the human breast, but it is not the only one. When- 
ever the condition of society is improved, whether by a remission 
of taxes, an increase in the productive powers of industry, or any 
other cause, the scale of expenditure, to which, indeed, accu- 
mulation is only subservient, is uniformly increased. 

We do not, therefore, think that there is the shadow of a 
ground for supposing that so small an increase of taxation du- 
ring the war, as would have been required to defray the higher 
interest of the loans then contracted, had they been funded 
without any additional capital, would have rendered the capital 
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of the country in any degree less at its close than it actually 
was. But if they had been funded on this plan, the interest on 
their account might have been long since reduced from about 
five to three, or at most three-and-a-half per cent, which would 
have been a saving of from eight to nine millions a-year: At the 
same time, that if we ever have a really effectual sinking fund, 
or if we ever assess the capital of the country to pay off either 
the whole or any portion of the public debt, we should have been 
able, on this plan, to cancel it on paying the same sums we had 
borrowed ; whereas we shall be obliged, in consequence of the 
system we have adopted, to give about L.150 for every L.100 
originally lent to us! 

It is obvious, from these statements, that the grand error of 
our Finance Ministers, from the accession of George II. down- 
wards, has consisted in their attempting to secure a innconsi- 
derable present advantage at a great ultimate cost. The extra 
sums required for the public service upon any emergency, have 
uniformly been raised by resorting to the same miserable expe- 
dients that are the last resource of private individuals, without 
either character or credit. To save 5s. or 7s. of interest for 
perhaps three or four years, we have not scrupled to bind our- 
selves, under the penalty of sacrificing nearly double the princi- 
pal, to pay five per cent for such money in all time to come, in- 
stead of three or three and a half per cent, for which we might 
have borrowed it at the termination of the war. And when our 
debts have, in consequence of the adoption of this prodigal and 
profligate system, swelled to an oppressive and ruinous amount, 
instead of making any vigorous and adequate effort for their 
reduction, we leave our deliverance to be brought about by the 
operation of wonder-working ponnien, and the legerdemain 
quackery of sham sinking funds ! 

But for the delusion caused by the dead weight, there would 
not at this moment be even the shadow of a sinking fund. The 
total net income of the Empire, during the year ended 5th 
January last, (1827), according to the official statement given in 
the Finance Accounts, (p. 18), amounted to L.60,282,374, and 
the total expenditure to L.59,272,925, leaving an apparent excess 
of L.1,009,449 of revenue over expenditure. But a sum of 
L.4,380,000 is set down amongst the items of revenue, as ha- 
ving been received from the trustees of naval and military pen- 
sions, while, on the other hand, a sum of L.2,800,000, issued to 
the said trustees, is set down amongst the items of expenditure, 
making an excess of receipt of L.1,580,000. Now, the whole of 
this sum, so falsely represented as revenue, really consists of a 
loan obtained from the Bank of England, which, in return for 
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this loan, and others of the same sort, advanced by it since 
1822, and to be advanced in 1828, has obtained an annuity of 
L.585,740, to continue for forty-four years! The whole thing 
is obviously, therefore, a miserable piece of jugglery, utterly 
unworthy of the government of a great country. We are not of 
the number of those who object to the pelicy of having a real 
sinking fund ; but this cannot be obtained otherwise than by in- 
creasing the revenue, or diminishing the expenditure. We have 
yet to learn what good purpose can be served by publishing in 
the official accounts, that there is an excess of one million of re- 
venue above expenditure, when, in point of fact, the revenue is 
half-a-million Jess than the expenditure. 

The real truth is, and we scruple not to avow it, however 
strange the statement may at first sight appear, that our Finance 
Ministers have universally discovered too great a disinclination 
to tax, or at least to tax at the proper period. They have on 
no occasion exerted themselves fairly to meet the difficulties 
of the country as they arose; they have been anxious only to 
put off the evil day; and have thus allowed our debts and in- 
cnmbrances to increase to an extent that threatens to crush all 
the energies of the nation. We are very far, however, from 
throwing the whole blame of this conduct on ministers. ‘ The 
ignorant impatience of taxation” evinced, in many instances, by 
the public, powerfully contributed te induce them to resort to 
the miserable expedients already described. But, notwithstand- 
ing this circumstance, ministers might, and ought, on innumera- 
ble occasions, to have acted with more vigour. Though they had 
not been able to raise taxation to such a height as to defray the 
entire expenses of the war, it was their duty to carry it to the 
highest practicable limit ; and at all events it is clear that there 
could have been no difficulty whatever in raising it so as to 
make it defray the additional charge that would have been re- 
quired on account of the loans, supposing them to have been 
contracted without any increase of capital. 

We do not wish to speak with any undue confidence on such 
a point, but we do not see why an income-tax of ten or twelve 
per cent might not have been imposed and collected during the 
American war; and if Mr Pitt had imposed a tax of the same 
amount in 1793, it would have been much less injurious to the 
commerce and industry of the country, than the additions that 
were then made to the custom and excise duties; while, by 
raising a large additional revenue, it would have obviated the 
necessity of funding so largely, and on such disadvantageous 
terms, during the first nine years of the war. 

We do, therefore, hope, that in the event of another war 
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breaking out, no attempt will be made to revive that improvi- 
dent and prodigal system acted upon in former wars. If we 
must have loans, let such a rate of interest be offered to the sub- 
seribers as may induce them to accommodate the public, with- 
out receiving the smallest increase of capital. Loans ought 
not, however, to be resorted to, except to make up unavoidable 
deficiencies of revenue ; and before they are thought of, a tax 
of at least ten or twelve per cent ought to be made to affect, in- 
discriminately, every species of income, whether derived from 
property or industry. 


In order to exhibit the effect of a low rate of profit in causing 
the efflux of capital, we beg to subjoin the following table, con- 
taining a statement of the money raised in England on account 
of foreign loans, during the ten years ending with 1825. This 
table is extracted from the third edition (p. 112) of Mr Mar- 
shall’s Statistical Illustrations of the British Empire—a work 
which, with the exception of the prefatory and explanatory mat- 
ter, we can confidently recommend to our readers, as contain- 
ing within a small compass, a vast quantity of information, care- 
fully brought together from Parliamentary papers and other 
authentic sources, and set in the clearest point of view. We also 
embrace this opportunity, to recommend to all who take an 
interest in these subjects, Mr Moreau’s Records of British 
Finance, from the earliest accounts to the present time. This 
work reflects the greatest credit on the industry of the author, 
and displays to great advantage his singular talent for com- 
pressing and arranging accounts. It is at once elaborate and 
luminous; and will bear a favourable comparison with any of 
his former works ; or, indeed, with any statistical work that has 
hitherto been published. We have examined it with some care ; 
and we can take upon ourselves to say, that there are very few 
facts connected with the history of our finance, that are not to 
be found in it. 
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STATEMENT of the Amountof Moncey raised in England during the TenYears, 1816—1825, 
on Account of LOANS to Foreign Governments, specifying the Amount to each Respective 
Country ; Annual payment on account of the same; Rate # Cent. of Contract, with the ex- 
treme variation on the same since contracted for. 
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*.* In addition to the above, since the Peace of 1815 there have been 
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Making a Total Amount of Money raised in England in nt 
L.104,538,500 
The annual payments on Which are. nreccsecrorcenrecancerecenece L.6,577,006 
But as about 15 w Cent on an Average has been reserved out 
of the 31 LOANS specially specified, to form a Sinking 
Fund, and to pay the four or five first half-yearly Dividends, 
there must be deducted out of the Money raised about 11,538,500 577,096 
Leaving in the aggregate of the Ten Years the Sum of . L,.93,000,000 6,000,000 
In addition to which, during the Years 1824-5 there were 41 Foreign Mining and other 
trading Adventures set up with nominal Capitals, to the amount of 142,840,000, on account 
of which upwards of L.3,000,000 was actually paid, and the greater portion thereof expend- 
ed externally ; which amount, in addition to the L.93,000,000 as stated above, may be set 
down as the total amount of moncy sent from England to be invested in Foreign countries 
from 1816 to 1625, both inclusive. 
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Art. IV.—1. Geographical Memoirs of New South Wales, by va- 
rious hands. Edited by Barron Fiexp, Esq. F.L.S. 8vo. 
1825. 

2. Narrative of a Survey of the Intertropical and Western Coasts 
of Australia, performed between the Years 1818 and 1822. By 
Captain Puitir P. Kine, R.N., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 1827. 

3. Two Years in New South Wales—a series of Letters, compri- 
sing Sketches of the actual state of Society in that Colony. By 
P. Cunnincuam, Surgeon, R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. 1827. 

4. Vollstdndige und neueste Erdbeschreibung von Australien : mit 
einer Einleitung zur Statistik der Linder. Bearbeitet von Dr 
G. Hasser. 8vo, pp. 900. Weimar, 1825. 


[° is now several years since we have said anything in our 
pages of that New World which Britain has been creating on 
the other side of the Pacific—although it has been all the while 
in a state of continued and even rapid advancement: For there 
never was a period when distress, and, we are sorry to add, crime, 
afforded to it such ample supplies, both of good and evil recruits. 
It now exhibits, certainly an enlarged, and, in some respects, 
an improved aspect; so that it will be no unpleasing task to 
glean from the works, at the head of this article, some further 
notices of this infant colony—destined, perhaps, in the course of 
ages, to be the earliest records of a famous and potent nation. 
Mr Cunningham has drawn a lively and amusing picture of its 
most recent state. Captain King reports the result of his ela- 
borate survey, which has very nearly completed the circuit of 
the Australasian shores. His Journal, though somewhat too 
minute, perhaps, even for that purpose, will be useful to future 
navigators, while the information that concerns the general 
reader might certainly have been comprised in a very limited 
compass. Mr Field’s work is of a very miscellaneous character, 
but comprises some authentic and curious documents. As to M. 
Hassel, his vast and dense volume embraces, according to the 
most approved course of that statistical school of which he 
stands at the head, a collection of all things, great and small, im- 
portant and unimportant, that relate in any way to the Austral 
regions—detailed with a minuteness, to which no patience, out 
of Germany, we suspect, will be found equal—though he that 
chooses to dig will find a vast mass of authentic materials. 

Let us first cast our eye upon the progress of geographical 
discovery in those singular regions. So far as relates to the in- 
terior of the continent, we are sorry to say that this amounts 
really to nothing. No adventurer has yet penetrated beyond the 
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marshy, reedy, half-inundated plains, to which we found Mr 
Oxley tracing the sources both of the Lachlan and the Macquar- 
rie. Economy, it seems, is assigned as the motive for stopping 
this effort in the career of research. This economy is really a 
mystery in our eyes, as it is in those of Mr Barron Field. Ex- 
peditions are sent, at great cost and deadly peril, into the in- 
most deserts of Africa, to the snows of the Pole, and to the 
sands of the inhospitable Syrtes; and this disposal of the public 
money appears not in any quarter to have been made a ground 
of complaint. Meantime, it is stated by Mr Field (p. 305) 
that at Sydney Mr Oxiey in vain solicits the aid of a few con- 
victs and spare horses, with which he would undertake, at his 
own charges, to follow to their last drop the interior waters of 
this vast continent. There is here as great an extent of unknown 
land, marked by at least as striking features, as in any other 
portion of the globe ; and while the other objects are only those 
of speculation and curiosity, any important discovery that may 
be made here, could scarcely fail to bring solid and immediate 
profit to a great body of his Majesty’s subjects. 

Meantime, through the exertions chiefly of private indivi- 
duals, most important accessions have been made to the known 
mass of fertile productive territory, situated upon, or within a 
hundred miles of the coast. To the north of Port Jackson, in 
particular, have been discovered three considerable rivers, each 
with a rich expanse of bordering plain,—the Hunter, the Has- 
tings, and the Brisbane. The last, we are assured, is a most 
noble stream, on which there has been supposed to be about 
twelve millions of arable acres; and if conjectures are to be in- 
dulged, it would, we think, be no improbable one, that here may 
be the termination of the Macquarrie, which would thus have a 
course of about a thousand miles. The banks of these rivers are 
fast filling with settlements,—those of the Hunter, the nearest 
to the seat of government, being, we understand, entirely loca- 
ted. Again, to the south, amid the recesses of the Blue Moun- 
tains, there have been found numerous valleys, either fit for cul- 
ture, or at least affording good pasturage. A still more gratify- 
ing discovery was made at Western Port, in Bass’s Straits, on 
the northern coast,—for this inlet, when explored, was found to 
be the estuary of a broad river, formed, fifty miles inland, by 
the confluence of numerous streams from the interior. The 
whole country on its banks, so far as hitherto traced, has been 
of the very finest description. Lastly, two English gentle- 
men lately rode from the precincts of the colony to Western 
Port, by a line of about forty miles inland, behind the moun- 
tains, and found the whole to consist of wide plains, covered 
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with the most luxuriant herbage. By these discoveries, the 
reproach of barrenness, which rested for some time upon New 
Holland, has been thoroughly removed, so far as concerns an 
extent of a thousand miles of coast, and a depth of from fifty 
to an hundred miles. However it may be with the vast un- 
known interior, there is here space to locate successive bodies 
of emigrants for another half century, and in fact to form an 
empire greater and more populous than that from which it 
sprung. 

The Maritime survey, though more liberally pursued, has not 
by any means been attended with the same auspicious results. 
It was carried on under the anxious hope of finding first some 
tracts of fertile coast, affording room for settlement, and next a 
river, of a magnitude somewhat corresponding to that of the 
continent, and which might afford access into the mighty ex- 
panse of its interior regions. Captain King proceeded first, in. 
the footsteps of Captain Flinders, along the east coast, and 
round the vast circuit of the Gulf of Carpentaria, but without 
discovering any new feature, the coasts of the gulf, indeed, ap- 
pearing to him in a still less favourable light than to his distin- 
guished predecessor. He came next to a range of the northern 
coast, about six hundred miles in extent, which presented a 
somewhat new aspect. The girdle of rock and mountain, which 
at a short distance faces all the rest of the Australian shore, had 
here disappeared, and in its stead there were only low hills, 
thinly covered with scanty trees, a soil generally poor, and a se-~ 
vere deficiency of fresh water. There were but three or four 
rivers ; and none which reached more than forty or fifty miles 
into the interior. He came next to the Gulf of Van Diemen, 
which the Dutch discoverers had merely entered. Captain King 
fully explored this gulf, which appeared to be formed, not by 
the coast of the continent only, but by two large islands, to which 
he affixed the names of Bathurst and Melville. These islands 
were the only territory throughout this long voyage which pre- 
sented anything like an agreeable or tempting aspect. They 
were finely wooded, and, from their northern position, appear- 
ed capable of yielding every tropical production. The settle- 
ment of Fort Dundas has since been formed upon one of them. 
At the head of the bay were found two or three somewhat broad 
entrances, opening into a flat alluvial tract; but the idea start- 
ed by Mr Cunningham, that these could be the termination of 
the Macquarrie, after a course of more than two thousand miles, 
is manifestly chimerical. 

At the farther extremity of Van Diemen’s Land begins the 
north-west coast, reaching for upwards of twelve hundred miles. 
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It presents again a completely changed aspect from that of the 
low flat southern shore. Ranges of bold and precipitous cliffs 
rise abruptly from a narrow girdle of flat and often inundated 
coast. Dampier, at an early period, and Baudin, more re- 
eently, had passed along this shore; but their observations had 
been chiefly confined to the chains of exterior islands, which run 
parallel to it. Captain King subjected a great portion to a very 
minute survey, and found it indented with very fine ports and 
bays, among which were York Sound, Port Warrender, and 
Brunswick Bay. These inlets received some rivers, but none of 
any magnitude, except that called the Prince Regent, falling 
into Brunswick Bay, and which was traced sixty miles upwards, 
where it still retained a breadth of 250 yards. Ten miles lower, 
it fell in a most magnificent cascade of 150 feet high, down a 
rock, which being formed into ledges like stairs, gave it a very 
peculiar and striking aspect. In the middle of this coast, was 
found a large opening, called Cygnet Bay, up which Captain 
King sailed fifty miles, and believed it to be a channel commu- 
nicating with the more southern opening of Port Gantheaume, 
and forming what had been supposed to be a continent, into a 
large island: But a series of accidents, and the difficulties of the 
passage, obliged him to return, without ascertaining this and 
other interesting points. Notwithstanding the nautical advan- 
tages of this coast, it is in no other respect inviting. Generally, 
only masses of rock appear, piled over each other, with tufts of 
coarse prickly grass filling their interstices. The natives, appa- 
rently very few in number, were found existing in a lower state 
than even the rude savages of the eastern shore. In several of 
the channels they were seen crossing upon mere logs, which they 
bestrode and pushed forward with paddles. Others, by lashing 
together several large branches, formed something resembling a 
raft. A farther progress was made, when, by scooping out a 
piece of wood, a hollow was formed, in which a single man might 
establish himself in a bent position. As this was enlarged to 
hold two, three, or more, the regular canoe was at length arri- 
ved at. 

The coast directly facing the west, for about eight hundred 
miles, was run over by Captain King, without adding anything 
to what had been observed by Flinders, Baudin, and Freycinet. 
He, like them, found it superlatively arid and dreary—a waste of 
rock and sand, and at a few points only accessible even for boats. 
The southern coast is not so wholly desolate. Wood and water 
are found in St George’s Sound, and at some other points; but 
few spots afford any good promise for settlement. The naming 
of the central part of this coast has been a subject of deadly 
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controversy. Flinders, who made the first discovery, claimed it 
as Flindersland, and imposed upon different points the names of 
Spencer, St Vincent, and other great British naval characters. 
Scarcely had he quitted the coast, when Baudin followed; and 
ignorant, as he and the French assert, of what had been before 
done, assumed all the rights of a first discoverer. He named 
the land Napoleon, and baptized every cape with Buffon, Vol- 
taire, Volney, Massena, Lannes, Laplace, and other names that 
have shone in the military and literary annals of France. In 
consequence of the unjust detention of Flinders at the Mauri- 
tius, Baudin first reached Europe, and filled it with this Gallic 
nomenclature. A few years after, Flinders got home, and ad- 
vanced his prior claim, which has been generally admitted in 
Europe,—and Napoleon was ejected from the southern as from 
the northern hemisphere. Hassel only reserves to the fallen 
emperor a little corner, which Flinders was prevented from 
reaching, and which Baudin, therefore, having first explored, is 
held to have the right of naming. 

From this survey, it is but too evident that the coasts of New 
Holland, for four-fifths of their vast circuit, present one unva- 
ried face of the most dreary barrenness. This, however, is only 
on the surface, nowhere penetrated farther than forty or fifty miles, 
and at a very few points only, so far. What may be within that 
vast rocky girdle, which, with the single exception in the north, 
is passed round the whole of this extraordinary continent, re- 
mainsa mystery. We only know that, on the east coast, the finest 
land, with few exceptions, is actually found within sucha circle ; 
and that coast presents to the sea an aspect not much less bleak 
and dreary than the rest of the continent. Especially, we may 
remark, that the coast, from the boundary of the colony to West- 
ern Port, is a mere desert of sand, while the two gentlemen who 
travelled inland, behind the mountains, found a vast expanse of 
the finest land. There seems then no proof, or even presump- 
tion, that the dreary aspect of the Australian shore can be ta- 
ken as an index of what is to be found in the interior. Nor is 
it yet, even after so many disappointments, absolutely decided, 
that a river may not be found, capable of affording the means 
ef communication with the most inland parts. Several hun- 
dred miles of the north-west coast, including the great inlet 
of Cygnet Bay, is ranked by Captain King as almost entirely 
unknown ; in addition to which, we may remark, that the Bris- 
bane, the largest river yet discovered, escaped the careful 
search both of Cook and Flinders, the last of whom entered the 
very bay into which it falls, which he left with the conviction 
of its being the receptacle of no river of any consequence, Every 
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part of the coast must, therefore, have been examined by boats, 
ere a final negative can be given to our hopes. 
The interior progress of the colony next claims our attention. 
It has been very rapid. In 1788, was landed the first body of 
settlers, consisting of about seven hundred persons ; and by the 
census of 1821, the colony contained nearly forty thousand per- 
sons, spread over two hundred square miles of territory, raising 
grain more than sufficient for their own subsistence, and holding 
property valued altogether at nearly three millions sterling. 
There has been no census since 1821; but from the continuous 
and increasing tide of emigration and deportation, we have not a 
doubt that the actual number at this moment will have reached 
60,000. With such a basis, and with a copious supply of the ne- 
cessaries of life, the internal multiplication would proceed rapid- 
ly, were it not for one lamentable deficiency. The female part of 
the species did not, by the latest census, amount to quite a fourth 
part of the whole. It is needless to say how deeply such a pri- 
vation must trench on the comfort and well-doing of the colony. 
Due care is indeed taken, to enlist all the existing members of 
the female society under the matrimonial standard. Scarcely has 
the widow time to array herself in sable, when crowds of candi- 
dates appear for the honour of her vacant hand. Matches are 
arranged within the “ love-inspiring walls” of the lock-up-house, 
or amid the rude gyration of the tread-mill; and even the exhi- 
bition of an offending fair one to public ignominy, has frequent- 
ly been the occasion of attracting an eligible suitor. With all 
this diligence, however, it is evident that the result of doubling 
the population in twenty years can take place only where there 
is a due proportion between the sexes. The utmost that can now 
be produced is the quadruple of the female population, so that, 
where that is only a fourth, the society can barely keep up its 
numbers. It seems impossible, therefore, to withhold full as- 
sent from Mr Cunningham’s proposition, that a cargo of young 
women would be the most patriotic and valuable which could 
possibly be consigned to this colony, even though they should 
not be always of the most exemplary purity. They would them- 
selves, probably, be in a much fairer train of again becoming 
useful members of society, than when immured in Newgate 
or the penitentiaries. 

But the most gratifying circumstance in the present aspect of 
the colony is, that, according to the conjunct testimony of 
Messrs Wentworth and Cunningham, there really does. take 
place a moral renovation of a very decided nature. This is 
chiefly conspicuous among such as are sent out to rural labour. 
Every emigrant, along with his grant of land, receives two 
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thieves—of whose labour he may avail himself, upon merely fur- 
nishing to them a due portion of the necessaries of life. Few 
of our readers, probably, would feel themselves excessively com- 
fortable with such helpmates: yet is it asserted, that not only 
do they exercise their ancient vocation on a wonderfully limited 
scale, but that, when tolerably attended to, they really become, 
in the course of a year, very little under the average of English 
farm servants. They are indeed, in the event of evil conduct, 
inclosed between the two alternatives of being conveyed back 
to head-quarters, and treated with redoubled severity, or of fly- 
ing into the desert expanse of the interior. This last alterna- 
tive is not indeed rejected by many, when they find that, by 
remaining, they have not even a chance ; and from them were 
organized those troops of bush-rangers, which so long desolated 
the colony. Even now, the Sydney Gazette shows a portentous 
list of upwards of a hundred absentees. Some, of Hibernian 
origin, set forth, it is said, under an ignorance so doleful, as to 
imagine, that by passing over a certain large extent of the Aus- 
tralian wilds, they must reach some civilized country, of which 
they especially select China or Timor, names probably heard of 
in the voyage out. Mr Cunningham mentions the case of one, 
who, after a very long peregrination, came at last to a civilized 
and cultivated country, which he took of course to be China. 
On looking over a garden-wall, however, he discovered a gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance, and on expressing surprise at his 
having made such a rapid emigration to the Chinese empire, 
was not a little dismayed to learn, that he himself, by an im- 
mense detour, had come again within the fatal precincts of the 
colony. 

With the above exceptions, it appears pretty well made out, 
that a gradual, but very decided reform takes place in the con- 
vict population. Even from their first landing, an effort is very 
generally observed, to emancipate themselves from the deep ig- 
nominy which attaches to their condition. The term Convict, 
accordingly, has, by tacit consent, been erased from the dialect 
of the English language spoken in New South Wales. 

On their first arrival, they are called Canaries, a surname for 
which they are indebted to certain yellow vestments, in which 
they are then habited. As soon, however, as they have gone 
decently through a certain probation, they are elevated to the 
dignity of Government-men ; and at last, when by good conduct, 
or the expiration of their term, they are set at liberty, they be- 
come Emancipists. The Emancipists are now a numerous and 
thriving body. They carry on all the distilleries, all the ma- 
nufactures ; and Mr Wentworth thinks himself safe in estima- 
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ting their entire property not lower than a million and a half 
sterling. It is a very curious fact, that the Emancipist trader 
is almost universally more punctiliously honest than persons of 
the same class at home. He feels that he is the object of jealous 
notice, both to the public and to his old pals, or comrades ; 
and that numbers are watching for the fulfilment of repeated 
predictions, that, after a certain career of sham honesty, he will 
revert to his original habits. All this he can escape only by a 
deportment so guarded as may not leave the slightest opening 
for such imputations. 

After all, the circumstance perhaps most auspicious to the 
hopes of the colony, is one as to which both our authorities 
unite. The offspring, they assert, even of its worst members, 
instead of treading in the steps of their progenitors, almost in- 
variably render themselves conspicuous by a course of life di- 
rectly opposite; and are, in a more than ordinary degree, tem- 
perate and honest. The character of their parents, by the mi- 
series of which they must see it productive, and the ill treat- 
ment which doubtless it often brings upon themselves, operates 
seemingly as a beacon, rather than an example. Education and 
instruction appear to be now in a very good state, though this 
was very far from being always the case. Considering the desti- 
nation of the colony, it is truly extraordinary, that for six years 
it did not contain a church, nor a school,—except such miserable 
ones as the convicts could get up for themselves. Even when 
a clergyman was at last sent out, he was obliged to erect, at 
his own expense, a wooden shed in which to officiate ; nor was 
the first neglect much amended by the sort of zeal which at last 
impelled the rulers to send round troops, and drive in the citi- 
zens to church at the point of the bayonet. All this, however, 
is now amended. Provision for schools is formed by an ample 
allotment of land in every parish ; and it is confidently asserted 
that the humblest individuals have now elementary instruction 
placed within their reach. The church establishment appears 
also to be at last on a respectable footing. 

Amid the agreeable lights thus thrown upon Australian so- 
ciety, it could not but happen that some pretty deep shades 
should be intermingled. Feuds there must be in every circle ; 
and those of the southern world are somewhat deadly, both 
in their nature and origin. Man, proud man, eagerly grasps 
at, and always exaggerates, every little distinction which exalts 
him above his fellow men. The tyranny of the few over the 
many has been much en of; but the tyranny of the 
many over the few is still more galling and oppressive—the 
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system by which a people are divided into two great bodies, 
among whom contempt on the one hand is met by hatred on the 
other. Assuredly there never could be a more legitimate dis; 
tinction, than that between the sober industrious emigrant, and 
the convict banished to the same place as the penalty of his 
crimes; yet the feud thus generated is not the less desolating ; 
not only does it maintain an incessant irritation, but it severely 
discourages the emancipist in his path of well-doing. In the 
eyes of the pure emigrant, no reform, no prosperity, no useful- 
ness, can ever efface the original stain, or fit the quondam con- 
vict for his society. Even those of his fellow emigrants who at 
all overcome these scruples, are stamped as emigrants impure, 
and deeply sullied by such an intercourse. Government, per- 
haps, did all it could do, in establishing a complete /egal equal- 
ity between these two jealous and hostile bodies. Governor 
Macquarrie attempted to do more. Not only did he admit the 
emancipists on quite an equal footing to his society and table, but 
he actually banished thence, and from all public favour, such of 
the emigrants as refused to renounce their prejudices and fol- 
low his example. This was driving too hard. The emigrants 
exclaimed, that they were proscribed and oppressed, and all fa- 
vour confined to a body which they had such just cause to con- 
sider as inferior. Their complaints reached the government at 
home; and a commission was appointed, which did not make a 
very judicious report. Impressed by some real hardships sus- 
tained by the emigrants, and swayed by their views, it rashly 
embodied charges against individual emancipists, and, still more 
rashly, founded on these a general censure of the whole body. 
The system was, consequently, entirely and violently changed : 
Not an emancipist was now to be seen within the precincts of 
the government-house; their names were omitted in the lists of 
magistracy; and the proscription was extended even to their 
children. The last error was worse, we think, than the first. The 
one only injudiciously pursued a good object, while the other po- 
sitively pursued a bad one. The report, with these consequences, 
kindled a flame in the breast of the emancipists, which broke out 
in the public press, and dreadfully agitated the colony. It dis- 
persed even the Philosophical Society of Australia, which, ac- 
cording to Mr Field, ‘ expired in the baneful atmosphere of dis-~ 
tracted politics.’ From different intimations, however, we in- 
cline to believe, that government is now aware of the opposite 
errors it has committed, and is seeking to adopt that cautious 
system, conciliatory towards all parties, which alone befits such 
difficult circumstances. 

Meantime, the unfortunate society of Australia is cut inte 
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fresh sections in every direction. The emancipists, while they 
are so indignant at the exclusive distinction made between them 
and the emigrants, make another within themselves equally ri- 
gorous, and which, unfortunately, is also not without some foun- 
dation in reason. They hold as emancipists impure, those who, 
over and above the penal sentence which wafted them to the co- 
lony, have suffered within it a fresh conviction; while they, the 
pure, have never undergone either punishment or public disgrace, 
on the southern side of the equator. There is a still more fantastic 
difference made between Sterling, a term absurdly used to denote 
the natives of Britain, and Currency, as ridiculously applied to 
those born in the colony. This distinction, which produced such 
dreadful consequences in Spanish America, being here connect- 
ed with no political exclusion, will, it may be hoped, never go 
beyond those ridiculous nicknames. The Currency, as already 
intimated, are a very meritorious race, and very undeserving of 
the brand thus fixed upon them, especially considering the stuff 
of which so large a part of the Sterling is composed. Justly 
resenting the slight put upon their birth, they attach themselves 
closely to each other, and eagerly rally round such of their body 
as have suffered wrong or insult from those of Sterling descent. 
They have adopted, with enthusiastic ardour, Australia as their 
country. Not only do they vaunt its real merits, its fine pas- 
tures, beautiful scenery, and mild climate, with the superiority of 
the brilliant skies of Sydney over the smoky atmosphere of Lon- 
don; but they claim for it pre-eminence on points where the 
superior merits of the mother country are quite manifest. Big 
Cooper’s store is piously believed to be far more copious than 
the most ample warehouses of the British metropolis; Mrs 
Richard’s fashionable repository is not allowed to have a rival 
in Bond Street; nor does it appear credible, that the fleetest 
coursers of Newmarket can rival the speed of ‘ Junius’ or 
¢ Currency Lass.’ It is remarkable, that this race shoots up, 
tall and pale, exactly as the emigrants do in the back settle- 
ments of America. The defect has there been imputed to the 
deep shade of the forests, as plants grow colourless when ex- 
cluded from the rays of the sun. But in Australia, there are 
no dense woods, but vast ranges of open settlement; so that the 
question, * Pr’ythee, why so. pale?’ seems yet unanswered. 
The speedy decay of the teeth is also common to them with 
the Americans. These infirmities seem thus connected with 
some climatizing process, not yet understood. It is some- 
what curious, that they appear, in both instances, combined with 
rather an uncommon general strength of constitution. The pale 
backwoodsman of America hews down the forests with a vigour, 
to which the ruddy Englishman is unequal; and when a sef-fo, 
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as is not unfrequent, takes place at Sydney between Sterling 
and Currency, the former, it is averred, comes off usually at a 
heavy discount. 

New South Wales has been governed as yet wholly @ da mili- 
taire,—without either representative assembly, or anything that 
can well be called jury trial; for a body of officers appointed by 
government, and sitting in full uniform, seem really, as Mr 
Wentworth observes, to be more properly a court martial. Per- 
haps there have scarcely existed, hitherto, materials for these sa- 
lutary institutions. The best part of the inhabitants were widely 
scattered over the colony, and the original settlers could not be 
persons very well fitted for their own government. Now, how- 
ever, it ought really, we think, not to be very long before the 
people share the first privilege of a British country, by having a 
parliament, or house of assembly. The dregs of society might 
be thrown out by a somewhat high property qualification in the 
electors ; and the discordant elements of which it is composed, 
would find rather antidote than irritation from being brought 
together in this shape. Their violence, finding an issue in 
speech and invective, would not seck another; and even their 
being brought solemnly together on a theatre, where talent and 
eloquence would soon become the chief distinctions, could scarce- 
ly fail to bring on a substantial amalgamation. 

All the branches of industry, though yet in their infancy, are 
memes on a scale which must in due time convert this co- 
ony into a new America. Agriculture, however, naturally the 
chief branch, begins, in a certain direction, to experience a 
check. Till lately, the demand for the government stores, and 
for the military at head-quarters, afforded a sure market for all 
the grain that could be raised, and which, being scarcely suffi- 
cient, bore as high a price as in England. As culture advan- 
ces, however, the supply is fast outgrowing this local and limit- 
ed market. We need scarcely mention the strange remedy 
proposed by Mr Wentworth,—that government shall continue to 
pay the original price, however low the market rate may fall. 
Every idea, in such a colony, of forcing wheat to remain at 7s. 
a bushel, is obviously chimerical. The farmer, as to grain, 
must soon be content with supplying it to himself and his coun- 
trymen in cheap abundance; and for money and foreign luxu- 
ries, must look to fine wool and other commcdities, which will 
bear the expense of a long transport. This leads us to consider 
Australian commerce, which, amid mighty obstacles, is begin- 
ning to rise into existence. Mr Cunningham mentions that, in 
the thirteen months preceding June 1826, seventeen vessels 
from England had imported cargoes to the value of L.200,000, 
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taking off wool, timber, oil, skins, &c. to more than half that 
amount. The intercourse with Mauritius, India, and China, is 
to nearly the same extent. This commerce may be considered 
as the final triumph of the navigating art. The cireumnaviga- 
tion of the globe, once the boast of the greatest naval men, is 
in modern times a common trading voyage. Merchant ves- 
sels bound for Sydney, to secure the best winds, generally go 
out by the Cape of Good Hope, and return by Cape Horn. 
This commerce, having been freed from some absurd restric- 
tions which once fettered it, should doubtless continue to in- 
crease. On this subject, however, we find both Mr Wentworth 
and Mr Cunningham zealously maintaining doctrines which are 
only the more alarming that they seem prevalentin the colony, and 
have even begun to be partially acted upon. According to these 
sages, every pound of sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, which enters 
an Australian port, is so much dead loss ; and nothing can save 
the settlement, but to load with almost prohibitory duties these 
and all articles which can by any possibility be raised within it- 
self. It is not, however, by thus heaping fetter upon fetter, that 
the difficulties which nature has opposed to Australian com- 
merce can ever be remedied. That these articles will ultimately 
be raised in New Holland, which has a tropical as well as a tem- 
perate region, is highly probable; but surely the heavy freight 
which they now incur in passing round half the globe, affords en- 
eouragement enough for their culture; nor can there be any 
occasion to extinguish the rising commerce of Australia, in or- 
der to force them into a premature existence. It were some- 
what melancholy if, while our government were making an end 
of this system at home, it should commence it for its colonies 
beyond the Equator. 

Manufactures have made greater progress than might have 
been expected. Coarse cloths are made from the native wool, 
twilled linens from the New Zealand flax, leather from the skins 
of the kangaroo, hats from the fur of the flying squirrel, car- 
pentry and rural implements from the native timber. Mr Went- 
worth, however, bitterly reproaches the colonists for this indus- 
try, which he insists is contrary to every principle of political 
economy. But the Sydney manufacturers work, we imagine, 
not to illustrate Smith or Macculloch, but because they find their 
work pay; and if it does, they cannot be under any very grievous 
error. Mr Wentworth is not indeed wrong here in his general 
principle ; but he applies it too hastily to the case of the Austra- 
lians. A new country, no doubt, will generally do well to ex- 
change its raw produce for the manufactures of an improved 
country, when these can be found at any reasonable distance. 
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England, even in her rudest state, could send over her wool to 
Flanders, and receive it back in the form of cloth. America can 
even send her cotton across the Atlantic. But the case is very 
different with the Australian, who must send his materials across 
one-half the globe, to be returned to him across the other half. 
In such circumstances, he must begin early himself to work up 
the most bulky portion, and must draw from the region of the 
Antipodes only some of the finer forms of its industry. 

On the subject of Emigration, Mr Cunningham seconds Mr 
Wentworth in recommending New South Wales as preferable 
to America. The voyage, indeed, is longer and more expen- 
sive; but this is fully compensated by escaping the lengthened 
and dreary land journey into the interior. The thinly disposed 
evergreen woods do not communicate to the soil that matchless 
depth and fertility, which, in the dense forests of America, is 
derived from the deciduous leaves mixing with the soil during 
successive ages. But the settler escapes the enormous labour 
which is necessary for clearing such forests; he finds even so 
wide an interval, that he can drive his plough through the 
stumps, without rooting them up. He obtains a free grant of 
land, without paying a price as in the United States, or high 
fees, as in Canada. Labourers he can have in abundance, such 
as they are; while in the west, they can scarcely be got at all, 
and only at the most enormous wages. There seems very good 
ground to question, why no smaller capital should be admitted 
than L.500, and no less a grant made than 640 acres. If the 
first were to vary down to L.50 or L.100, with a corresponding 
variation in the grant, the benefits of emigration might be more 
widely extended, and in many cases a more effectual class intro- 
duced. It seems on all hands admitted, that the first probation is 
very severe ; and that there are few who do not repent more than 
once the adventure in which they have embarked. If, however, 
they hold on for a year or two with courage and energy, the 
prospect brightens, and independence and comfort begin to 
open upon them. Mr Cunningham very reasonably recom- 
mends that a little colony of four or five should make common 
cause in the first instance. They cheer, assist, and encou- 
rage each other ; one house, one range of offices, suffices for all 
in the first instance, and as they gradually spread, they form a 
cheerful and friendly neighbourhood. 
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Art. V.—Trial of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, William Wakefield, 
and Frances Wakefield, indicted with one Edward Thevenot, a 
Servant, for a Conspiracy, and for the Abduction of Miss Ellen 
Turner, the only child and heiress of William Turner, Esq. of 
Shrigley Park, in the County of Chester. London, 1827. 


E have placed the name of this book at the head of the 

article, in order to take the opportunity of its publica- 

tion, and of the singular case to which it relates, to offer a few 

observations upon the Law of Marriage in this country, and its 
relations with the English Law. 

Although much does not turn upon the particulars of Wake- 
field’s case, it certainly tends to place in a stronger light the in- 
conveniences of the conflict of law we are about to speak of, and 
we shall therefore briefly mention them—their authenticity, how- 
ever strange and even incredible some of them may appear, being 
wholly incontestable. The verdict which was the result of the 
trial, is not the only evidence of the story. It was related with 
the utmost simplicity and precision by the unfortunate young 
person, the object of the conspiracy ; and her statement, con- 
firmed in all its essential parts by other testimony, was contra- 
dicted in none by the narrative which the chief conspirator him- 
self thought fit to give to the public. 

A girl of fifteen years old, the only child of a family distin- 
guished as well for its high respectability as its ample fortune, 
was inveigled from the boarding-school where she was residing, 
by a man above twice her age, and hackneyed in the ways and 
arts of the world, aided by his brother and a foreign servant. 
She was first told that her mother was dying, and then that her 
father was bankrupt—a tale to which she lent credence the 
more readily, because, by a singular and most unhappy coinci- 
dence, the failure of a companion’s father immediately before, 
and the jocular remark of her own father, who chanced then 
to want a few pounds in settling the school-bills, that he belie- 
ved he must fail too, recurred to her mind when the story of 
the bankruptcy was told her, and gave an appearance of truth 
to all the monstrous fictions afterwards employed for her de- 
ception. It was then disclosed to her that no escape for her pa- 
rent remained but by her marrying the conspirator, and thus 
obtaining a power over the estates. Her father was represented 
as flying from his house; his house as shut up, and his property 
as about to be sold. As the journey proceeded, new particulars 
were added. Upon reaching Carlisle, where she was to meet him, 
both the accomplices pretended to have found the father in an 
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inn surrounded by bailiffs. A message was delivered from him 
to hasten her resolution, and urge her immediate marriage as 
his only chance of release. This decided her; she went with- 
out further hesitation across the Border, and in Scotland a mar- 
riage was celebrated, according to the outward forms, such as 
they are, which alone the Scotch Law requires to make the con- 
tract valid; that is, both parties declared in the presence of a 
witness that they took each other for husband and wife respec- 
tively. Immediately after, and without consummation, they re- 
turned to England ; and on various new pretexts, the young lady 
was induced to accompany the conspirator to Calais, where, be- 
fore any consummation had taken place, the family overtook 
and restored her to their own care—with a joy on her part only 
surpassed by the indignation and disgust she felt at the frauds 
that had been practised upon her. 

Upon the conviction of the conspirators, a severe but just 
sentence of imprisonment was pronounced, and a bill being 
brought into Parliament to dissolve the marriage, and to declare 
the pretended marriage void, it passed through all its stages in 
both Honses without a single dissentient voice, and received the 
Royal Assent. 

There were who thought that the extreme remedy of legisla- 
tive interference in a private case, was only to be justified by 
the ordinary tribunals of the country having been resorted to, and 
found to afford no redress. Divorce bills, by English parties, have 
become frequent in modern times; but they always proceed upon 
the assumption, generally upon the recital, that the marriage can- 
not be dissolved by any proceeding known to the law. A Scotch 
marriage, on the other hand, is never dissolved by such a bill ; be- 
cause the party complaining may have his divorce in the Consis- 
torial Courts of Scotland. An English marriage being by law in- 
dissoluble, is alone the ground of an English divorce bill, because 
the general law is defective, and the just and proper remedy cau 
only be administered by making a special law for the occasion. 
So, in the case before us, it was contended, but rather in legal 
circles, privately, than in either House of Parliament, that the 
Scotch Courts had jurisdiction to dissolve, or rather to declare 
null and void ab initio, a marriage contracted through fraud, and 
the result of a vile and complicated conspiracy—the fruits of au 
act which would have been felony by the law of England had the 
marriage been had there, nay, which marriage would itself have 
constituted a felony, had the Scotch and English Law been the 
same. It was said, that even supposing the Scotch Courts upon 
these grounds did not think fit to dissolve the marriage, still they 
had an undoubted jurisdiction over the question, and that it was 
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impossible beforehand, in a case of the first impression, to affirm 
the impossibility of their deciding against the marriage—which 
would render all recourse to Parliament unnecessary. Again, 
it was contended, that the English Ecclesiastical Courts were 
open to the case; that there was such a case of fraud in the in- 
ducements to, and in the very concoction, and even execution 
of the contract, as would incline the Judge to hold the whole a 
mere trick, and declare the contract void ; that at all events the 
question might be tried, and that the case of Harford v. Morris, 
where such a view was taken, bore sufficiently upon the present 
to make the possibility at least of a like result, by no means 
doubtful. Some indeed there were who held the application of 
Harford v. Morris so strong as to warrant a confident expecta- 
tion of a favourable judgment. But at least it seemed difficult 
to deny that the question might be entertained, or to affirm that 
there was no chance of the decision being against the marriage. 
According to all principles, therefore, the divorce bill was con- 
tended to be premature. It might be rendered necessary, in 
the event of the Court affording no redress; but to begin by as- 
suming that prospect to be hopeless, and to make a new law for 
the particular case, without trying whether or not the general 
law of the land reached it, was, by some very high legal autho- 
rities, regarded as a precipitate and ill-considered act of legisla- 
tion. The highly respectable opinion of Lord Eldon was, whether 
by his authority or not we are unable to say, cited in favour of 
this view of the matter. But when the bill was introduced, and 
the evidence heard by the Lords, no opposition was offered— 
men seemed to act upon the strong and very natural feelings of 
indignation excited by the atrocious conduct of the conspirators, 
and to give the benefit to the much injured party of that dis- 
patch which could only be obtained from a legislative provision, 
and which in such a case was peculiarly desirable. 

If we now pause for a moment to consider the merits of the 
legal question, assumed by Parliament to be beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary tribunals of the country, we may remark that 
it certainly seems at first sight, to be contrary to natural justice, 
that a contract entirely obtained by gross fraud, and executed un- 
der the most complete delusion, should stand good when question- 
ed in a court of law. If a man deceives another as to the quality 
of a chattel he is selling him, the purchase, how formally soever 
it may be made, is absolutely void. So if the deception is as to 
the consequences or motives of the transaction. If a man induces 
another to accept a bill of exchange, by telling him that it is 
wanted to release his (the acceptor’s) son from prison, or the 
acceptor’s own goods from execution, when neither the son nor 
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the goods have been taken in execution ; beyond all doubt, as be- 
tween the two parties, the acceptance is void. Why, then, should 
a woman be bound by a contract of marriage in favour of the 
husband, when his fraud induced her to enter into it, by causing 
a belief that it was necessary to save her father and his property 
from the process of the law,—the person and the effects being in 
fact in no jeopardy of process whatever,—and that the father rée- 
quired her to marry, whereas in truth he knew nothing of the 
matter ? If dolus dans locum contractui in all other cases avoids the 
contract as to the fraudulent person, why should the most im- 
portant of all contracts be the only exception to so wholesome 
and rational a rule ? 

We do not say that this is not a point somewhat incumbered 
with doubt ; but we nevertheless conceive marriage to stand upon 
a different footing from other contracts. All presumptions lean 
towards supporting the validity of any actual marriage far more 
vehemently than in the case of any other contract, in consequence 
of the nature of the union, the change that it almost naturally 
effects by consummation in the state of the parties, and the 
effects of that consummation in calling into existence other par- 
ties interested in its being held valid. When an ordinary con- 
tract is annulled on proof of the consent of one of the parties 
having been brought about by fraud, the consequence is, that both 
are restored to the same condition in which they stood before it 
was entered into, and the rights of no other parties are concern- 
ed. But where a fraudulent marriage has subsisted for any 
length of time, de facto, it is generally impossible either that the 
injured party can be restored to her former condition, or the 
rights of the children saved. There can neither be restitutio in 
integrum, or security for a status eminently favoured by the law. 
The great object in the annulment of fraudulent contracts, how- 
ever, is precisely that the injured party may be restored in inte- 
grum—salvo jure of all who are innocent—and therefore, where 
this restitution is unattainable, it is easy to understand why the 
rule of law should cease, with the reasons on which it is found- 
ed. But there is another and a deeper reason for the distinc- 
tion. The object of almost all other contracts is gain or profit— 
money, in short, or something that money may purchase—and 
where the views of profit or loss are affected by fraud or error, 
it is easy to show that these have affected the essence of the con- 
tract, and the considerations on which it necessarily proceeded. 
But the contract of marriage, in its proper and strict conception, 
is purely and entirely personal ; and must be held to rest exclu- 
sively on personal preference and attachment, and not on any con- 
siderations of rank, fortune, or influence, in either of the parties 
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contracting. The considerations which a man is understood to 
give for his wife, are not any supposed measure of wealth, or sta- 
tion, or power or will to serve her relations ; but only his person, 
and the conjugal rights which are derived to her from his matri- 
monial obligations. If she gets these, she gets all that the law 
holds she contracted for—and, consequently, cannot annul the 
marriage, because she has been deceived as to minor particulars. 
The mutual monopoly of the person, the consortium vite, and the 
reciprocal rights and duties which accrue from the relation, are 
all that the law regards as its essentials ; and anything else, how- 
ever practically important, is but accessary and accidental. It 
may be very true, in point of fact, that her chief inducement to 
marry, was her expectation of sharing in the fortune and dignity 
which her husband had falsely represented himself as possessing, 
or of benefitting by the kindness he may have promised to her 
friends ; but if she deliberately consented to marry him, she 
must submit to this disappointment. She did not marry his for- 
tune, or rank, or benevolence, but himself. She took him for 
richer for poorer—for better for worse—and must therefore 
remain married, unless she can prove either a deception as to 
the identity of the person, or such force or fear as to exclude the 
notion of consent altogether. 

It is certain, accordingly, that many exceptions to the com- 
mon rules of law are admitted in the case of marriage. If an 
agent is prevailed upon to accept a bill, drawn by one pretend- 
ing to have authority from his (the acceptor’s) employer, to pro- 
cure his acceptance, as in favour of the drawer, the acceptance 
is void at law; and a deed, executed under a similar error, in- 
duced by fraud, would be set aside by the Courts of Equity in 
England; and in our courts, which are both legal and equita- 
ble, could not be sued upon with effect in any way. But no one 
can doubt that a marriage would be good, which a person had 
been induced to contract by a representation that her parent 
wished it, when he was truly averse to it. So, if a man induces 
a woman to take him for her husband, by representing his for- 
tune as larger, or his age as less, than it really is, no one can 
maintain that such a marriage is invalid. Put even a stronger 
case. An adventurer persuades an heiress that he is of noble 
family, with a large estate in a distant province ;—she marries 
him, and finds him a person of mean birth, with only debts in 
the world,—the marriage could not be set aside in any court of 
law. Yet where, it may be asked, does the case in question 
differ from the one now supposed ? The fraud in both cases may 
be said to have caused the contract ; in neither did the woman 
marry a disguised monster, but in neither would she have con- 
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sented to the contract, had she been aware of the facts, which 
were studiously and fraudulently withheld from her know- 
ledge. 

The Scotch lawyer who was called to prove, in Wakefield’s 
case, that the marriage was good by the law of the country where 
it was contracted, did not, however, answer the questions put, in 
a way so clear as to show that it was certainly good. He ad- 
mitted that he knew of no such case ever having occurred, con- 
sequently, that none such within his knowledge had ever been 
considered and determined by the Courts of Scotland. But he 
also admitted, that he could form no opinion upon the case if it 
were to come before him ; for, being reminded that such a mar- 
riage in England, where the fraud and seduction were practised, 
would have been félony ; and admitting, as he must have done, 
that in Scotland such fraud would have been criminal, he was 
asked as to the validity of an act of this nature in Scotland, sup- 
posing the seduction had been felony by the Scotch law, or even 
supposing it a misdemeanour ; and he plainly showed, by his 
answer, that he was unable to solve the question, never having 
considered it in its true light. 

We shall here insert that part of the cross-examination which 
bears upon this matter, in case any doubt should exist as to the 
meaning. 


‘ We have now been talking, supposing the facts that are said to 
have happened at Gretna Green stood alone without any extraneous 
circumstances—do you mean to represent there has ever been a case 
decided in Scotland, in which the facts resembled at all those you 
have heard given in evidence to-day ?—I mean the facts out of Scot- 
land—I mean the facts that happened before the marriage ?—No, I 
do not know of any case where the facts were similar to these. 

‘ Don’t you know that there never has been a case decided in Scot- 
land where the facts were at all similar to these ?—I don’t think there 
is any reported case. 

‘ Has there ever been an unreported case—any case at all ?—I have 
said already, I am not aware of any case ; and J think I can go fur- 
ther, and say I don’t think there is a case. 

‘ In which the facts at all resemble those that are given in evidence 
to-day ?>—No. 

‘ Is not the Civil Law of high authority in the Scotch law of mar- 
riage ? and does not the Scotch law import into the law of marriage 
the principle of the Roman law, consensus non concubitus facit nup- 
tias ?—It does: and we long used to go by the Civil Law, but we 
now think we have cases on which we can proceed. 

‘ But the Civil Law principles are of high authority as respects the 
Scotch law of marriage ?—Certainly. 

* Are you not aware it is a principle in the Civil Law, that a con- 
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tract is void “ cui dolus dat locum ;” that there is a principle in the 
Civil Law which voids a contract of that sort ?—There is such a ge- 
neral principle. 

‘ Are you not aware that there is also a Pretorian Edict very well 
known in the Civil law,—*“ Pacta conventa que neque dolo malo, neque 
adversus leges, neque quo fraus cui earum fiat, facta erunt servabo ?”°— 
I don’t recollect the particular dictum, but I think there is a dictum 
to that effect. 

‘ Are you not aware that by the Civil Law—by one of the novels 
of Justinian, a person by fraud taking away a young woman, and by 
fraud marrying her, is guilty of a capital offence ?—I believe he is, 
but I don’t recollect. 

‘ But you believe there is such a law of Justinian, which is parcel 
of the Civil Law ?—Yes. 

‘Is there in the law of Scotland any statute, or is it at common 
law, an offence to inveigle and take away an heiress for the purpose 
of marrying her—was it ever punished as a capital offence, for in- 
stance ?—The forcibly taking her away has been. 

‘ But I mean inveigling her by fraud ?—I don’t know of any case 
—certainly there has not been one for centuries. I should say no ca- 
pital offence. 

‘ But is it an offence to inveigle and take her away ?—I don’t know 
of any case being prosecuted in a criminal court. 

‘ Suppose now, (I am going to put a case,) suppose that it were an 
offence of a high nature, punishable by transportation for life, and that 
it had only within three years ceased to be a capital offence by the 
law of Scotland, to inveigle away a person for the purpose of con- 
tracting a marriage with her,—suppose ¢hat was the law of Scotland, 
should you conceive that the marriage, in such circumstances, solem- 
nized by the law of Scotland, would be a valid marriage ?—J¢ is very 
difficult to form an opinion upon that. I should say by the law of 
Scotland, if a person inveigled away another for the purpose of con- 
tracting marriage, if that person afterwards freely gave her consent to 
be married, and was married, that the marriage is a valid marriage ; 
and I am so taking it in your qualification of its being a capital offence 
to inveigle her away. 

« And that yet the same law would support the marriage of the 
person so inveigled as valid, which made it punishable with death to 
inveigle her away, and marry her ?—JZ cannot conceive such a state of 
matters. 

‘ Can you conceive such to be the civil law of Scotland, if such was 
the criminal law of Scotland? Can you in your imagination conceive 
they could, by the law of Scotland, make that marriage good, the con- 
tracting which was, by the same law, a capital offence ?—If the law of 
Scotland was very different from what it is ; but that supposes a law 
that I never heard of in Scotland.’ 


The evidence, therefore, of this learned gentleman merely 
amounted to this, that what took place at Gretna-Green between 
the parties, constituted a good Scotch marriage, if there was 
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nothing else to hinder it from standing good. If threats had 
been used in England, and their effect continued, though not 
renewed while the ceremony was performed, doubtless, accord- 
ing to his opinion, the marriage would have been invalid; and 
what difference, in point of law, the prisoner’s frauds made in 
the validity of the contract flowing from them, these frauds 
being a high crime, and the contract, the consummation of the 
criminal conduct, he never seems to have considered, although 
it was plainly the most important element in the question. 

It has been said, but without sufficiently considering the sub- 
ject, that the difference between the cases put, of ordinary mis- 
representations made previous to marriage, and the case in hand, 
are reconciled by the circumstance of the frauds in the former 
giving room for inquiry, and the conspiracy in question having 
prevented inquiry. But this will not solve the difficulties that 
beset the point. When a horse is represented as sound contrary 
to the seller’s knowledge, the sale is void, although an inspection 
might have detected the falsehood—nay, when a man chooses 
to buy a chattel or an estate, without seeing it or inquiring about 
it, he is not bound by his contract, if a wilful falsehood is told 
him concerning the subject matter: So it is easy to figure cases 
of misrepresentation tending to obtain consent for a marriage, 
which, from their very nature, would preclude all inquiry by 
lulling all suspicion, and yet no one could pretend that the mar- 
riage was therefore void. Even in the case we are considering, 
the young lady might have addressed her inquiries to the persons 
at the inns she stopped at ; she might have insisted on seeing her 
kinswoman at one town through which she passed; or upon 
speaking to her father, or the pretended officers, at another. Up- 
on the whole, therefore, though there are many difficulties in the 
question, we incline to think that the marriage would not have 
been set aside in any court, either of England or Scotland. 

This discussion has naturally turned the thoughts of reflect- 
ing men towards the state of the law regulating marriage in 
Scotland. It seems a most extraordinary posture of things, that 
while our neighbours have guarded, by extreme precaution, 
against an improvident contract on so important a matter, all 
those precautions should be evaded or frustrated by so easy an 
expedient as a journey to Scotland—no difficult thing to under- 
take from the Land’s-End, but easier than going to the county 
town, in the provinces bordering on Scotland, 

By the Marriage Act, ever since the reign of George the Se- 
cond, a person under the age of one and twenty, can only mar- 
ry after public proclamation in church for three successive Sun- 
days, and consequently a fortnight given for notice to parents or 
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guardians, unless their consent is formally interposed, in which 
case the marriage may be immediately celebrated by license. 
Moreover, the solemnity must be performed by a regular clergy- 
man in orders. To the English it has appeared, that this is by 
no means too complicated a machinery for effecting so important 
a purpose ; or that greater facility could safely be given for en- 
tering into so weighty and so indissoluble an engagement. The 
more delay, they say, the more time for reflection, the better, 
at a time of life when the passions are so much stronger than the 
judgment; and the interposition of parental authority and ad- 
vice is the mildest and most appropriate check that could be 
devised upon the imprudence of youth. 

With us, in Scotland, however, the law is wholly different. The 
civil law doctrine prevails here in its full force. Mere consent 
of parties, deliberately given, is alone suflicient to constitute a 
marriage, without a moment’s delay, without any consent of 
parents or guardians, or any notice to them ; add to which, that 
a mere promise of marriage, followed by consummation, or a 
living together as man and wife, without either formal consent 
or promise, amount also to a marriage, being deemed by oper- 
ation of law to involve presumptions of consent. 

We speak with all reverence of our country’s institutions : 
and we know that in point of fact less evil has practically re- 
sulted from them than might have been apprehended ; but we 
must admit that it is not unnatural for our neighbours to won- 
der how such a law can prevail in a civilized state of society, 
where marriage is, as it were, the very corner-stone of all the 
social edifice. A person under twenty-one years of age cannot 
sell or pledge, or in any way burden an acre of his land; but 
a boy of fourteen, and a girl of twelve, may unite themselves, 
on an acquaintance of half an hour, indissolubly for life. Nay, 
the heir to vast possessions and high honours, may be, at that 
tender age, inveigled by a strumpet of thirty, into a match, which, 
by its consequences, shall carry to the issue of her bed all his 
castles and dignities. This seems strange; and it is impossible 
to deny that it does expose our youth occasionally to most tre- 
mendous hazards. We have already said, however, that the prac- 
tical evils are far less than might be expected, owing, perhaps, 
to the characteristic caution of our race ; and we might say, that 
there are hazards and evils in the opposite system, which we, in 
our turn, wonder a little that the English should overlook. We 
do not propose, however, on this occasion, to enter into any 
comparison of the two laws; but merely to consider the conse- 
quences that have arisen from their conflict, and from what we 
cannot but think the inconsistent principles upon which their re- 
spective pretensions have on different occasions heen adjusted 
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The law of England, by allowing the validity of Scotch mar- 
riages between its own domesticated subjects, plainly renders 
that law quite nugatory, wherever there is a temptation to 
evade its enactments, that is, wherever the mischief exists, 
to punish which they were devised. The tradesman and his 
wife, and their children, are married regularly by banns; the 
person of maturer age and easy circumstances, weds by license ; 
the consent of parents or guardians is given as a matter of 
course where the match is prudent. But wherever the parties 
ought not to marry—where there is disparity of years, or of 
station, or of fortune, then the law becomes a dead letter ; these 
being the very cases for which its aid was wanted, and to regu- 
late which its provisions were contrived—provisions, in every 
other case, rather incumbrances than advantages. The journey 
to Scotland is plainly a mere fraud upon the law of England— 
an escape from its penalties—an evasion of its authority. The 
residence in Scotland, which allows the Scottish law to regulate 
the contract as /ex loci, is hardly colourable, or rather, it is no 
residence at all. The parties may remain within our territory du- 
ring the half minute necessary to utter the words of mutual con- 
sent, and then recross the line and re-enter England. Straight- 
way they are married to all intents and purposes ! and all English 
rights, from the succession to a dukedom, down to the inherit- 
ance of a cabbage-garden, become irrevocably affected by the so- 
lemnity, or rather the mockery, enacted in Scotland. No mat- 
ter how illegal the whole affair may have been—for it is illegal 
even in Scotland, and the parties are liable to censure, and strictly 
speaking, even to punishment ; but this is never inflicted, unless 
a clergyman most needlessly lend his aid ; and whether inflicted 
or not, the marriage stands good. ‘ Fieri non debuit, factum 
valet,” says the law of Scotland! ‘ Contractus habent vigorem 
secundum legem loci,” echoes the English law! with a view to 
frustrating its own most specific and positive enactments, upon 
the most important of all subjects. 

It was not, indeed, always so held in the Courts of England : 
Influenced by the general principle, that whatever is plainly 
done in fraudem legis, shall not avail the wrong-doer, many 
great lawyers, and among them Lord Mansfield, refused to re- 
cognise the validity of those runaway marriages. Hints and 
even public doubts were flung out in different courts; but at 
length a case from one of the midland counties, came by 
appeal (Letters of Request) into the Consistorial Courts of Lon- 
don, and was finally decided by the Delegates, judging in the 
last Court—we allude to Crompton v. Bearcroft. Since that 
time, the doctrine there maintained has passed current—that 
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the bare fact of the marriage being good in Scotland, makes 
it good everywhere, without regard to the evasion of English 
law practised in the proceeding. Afterwards the case of Jider- 
ton v. Ilderton, was decided in the Common Pleas. It was a 
writ of dower brought by a widow against the heir-at-law ; the 
defendant pleaded the uncques accouple in loyal matrimonie— 
which put in issue the validity of the marriage—a Scotch run- 
away one. The Court held it valid, and the widow of that mar- 
riage had her dower. 

Now, that such a state of things is eminently pregnant with 
inconvenience and mischief, needs hardly be stated; it ob- 
viously must be so. That it is peculiar to the Law of Marriage, 
is equally certain. In no other matter do our municipal laws 
suffer themselves to be evaded. A man cannot get into a boat 
at Dover, for the purpose of escaping the stamp laws, by draw- 
ing a receipt, which may be afterwards available in an English 
Court of Justice. He cannot go to Scotland and execute a will 
of lands in England, without three subscribing witnesses. If he 
could, whatever fraudulent devices any one had to set up, would 
be alleged to have been made at Gretna Green, and the check 
afforded by examining attesting witnesses, would no longer 
exist; and we should hear of Gretna Green wills to defraud 
the heir-at-law, just as we now do of Gretna Green marriages, 
to defeat the marriage act immediately, and in their consequen- 
ces to affect heirs-at-law likewise. Is then the subject of mar- 
riage to be the only one where the Law of England permits 
the most gross and barefaced evasion of its provisions, merely 
because this is of all contracts the most momentous in itself, and 
the most grave in its consequences? If the Scotch Law were 
but a little different from the English on this head ; if it afford- 
ed some securities against rashness and fraud, though of a differ- 
ent kind, there might be less reason for marvelling at the patience 
with which its inroads have been endured by the jurisconsults, 
and the legislature of the sister kingdom. But the diversity is 
entire and extreme; the securities are none—the transition is 
from great, elaborate, even excessive care and precaution, to a 
total absence of all care, and every precaution. And yet, no 
sooner was the protection given to Scotch marriages, avowed in 
the cases above cited, than all at once every thought of securing 
the execution of the Marriage Act vanished, and attempts have 
been since made rather to extend than diminish that protection, 
and consequently widen the breach which it has made in the pe- 
culiar enactments of the Marriage Law. Thus, a nobleman pos- 
sessed of large estates, both in Scotland and England, as well as 
high honours in both countries, having a son before marriage 
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in England, married the mother on his death-bed, in hopes that 
this would legitimate the issue, in Scotland at least ; and then, 
as the law would hardly hold a person to be a bastard in one 
country, and legitimate in another, an argument might possibly 
have been raised for a general legitimacy. The contrary doc- 
trine of a general bastardy prevailed in this case, but upon 
grounds which made it more doubtful, what would have been 
the decision, if the marriage had been celebrated in Scotland. 
This, at least, is certain, that in the former case of Sheddan v. 
Patrick, decided in the House of Lords upon appeal, an Eng- 
lish (or American) marriage of a Scotchman, was held not to 
legitimate the children quoad succession to Scotch estates, be- 
cause it was said, that a question of status must always be deci- 
ded by the /ex loci—and the converse of the proposition would 
seem to make the ante-nuptial issue of a Scotch marriage gene- 
rally legitimate. We are aware, indeed, of the late case in Eng- 
land, of Doe v. Birtwhistle, where the Court of King’s Bench 
held, that the ante-nuptial child of parents domiciled in Scot- 
land, and afterwards marrying there, cannot inherit an English 
real estate: But this, beside that it proceeded on very technical 
grounds, and that it is now under appeal to the House of Lords, 
by writ of error, seems at variance with the principles that ruled 
all former cases; for undeniably the child was legitimate to all 
intents and purposes in Scotland, the country of his birth, and 
the decision makes him a bastard on one side of the Tweed, and 
legitimate on the other. 

The soundness or absurdity of any rule of law,—its consist- 
ency with the system it belongs to, or its repugnance to that sys- 
tem, is often best discovered, from the difficulty or ease with 
which it may be applied in point of principle to other analogous 
cases. And when judges have, from inadvertence, or partiality, 
or worse motives, (if in a judge worse motives can be,) de- 
parted from the principles of the law, in any one case, it never 
fails that other cases occur which show the error they have 
committed, by presenting much greater inconveniences as likely 
to result from the new and unsound principle, than were appre- 
hended on its first adoption. When the Courts in Westminster 
Hall differed on the question of qualified acceptance, those who 
held the one opinion, (as we should say, the less sound,) were 
fain to admit its inconvenience, by refusing to extend it to 
other parties than the acceptor ; and instead of at once saying, 
‘ We were wrong in applying it to acceptances,’ they said, 
* The doctrine had been carried far enough already, and should 
‘ not be carried farther ;’ evidently meaning, that it had been 


earried too far. Yet if it was wrong to extend it by a logical 
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application, it was wrong to have ever introduced it. The 
same fate has attended the principle introduced in Crompton v. 
Bearcroft, and adopted in Iiderton v. Ilderton. The judges unani- 
mously declared their disinclination to apply it to divorce; and 
yet, if there be any soundness in the principle, * Unumquod- 
que dissolvitur eodem modo quo colligatur,” whatever jurisdiction 
sufficed to make a good marriage, was sufficient to make a good 
divorce. In Lolly’s case, which was solemnly argued before 
the twelve judges, the validity of a regular sentence of our 
Scotch Consistorial Courts, dissolving an English marriage, 
was discussed ; and the whole judges pronounced, that such a 
proceeding, how regular and formal soever, and although there 
was a sufficient residence to give a domicile to the parties in 
Scotland, and thereby a clear jurisdiction to the Scotch Court, 
was nevertheless of no effect to affect an English marriage ; and 
this question, too, arose in the shape most favourable to the 
validity of the divorce, for it was raised by a conviction of fe- 
lony, the offence consisting in a second marriage contracted in 
England after the Scotch divorce. 

It was agreed by all lawyers who attended to that important 
discussion,* that there would have been but little difficulty in 


* We have been favoured by one of the counsel in the cause with 
the following note of the judgment in the case of Lolly, which has 
never, we believe, been reported, certainly never in any of our Scotch 
Reports, how interesting soever to Scotch lawyers. The reader 
is aware, that in England, when a person is tried for felony, and any 
point of law is reserved for the opinion of the twelve Judges, they are 
supposed to sit only as assessors, or to inform the conscience of the 
judge who tried the indictment. He alone has the power, by the Com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery, to try the cause. Ac- 
cordingly, the judges, after hearing the arguments on the point reser- 
ved, which they do in the Exchequer Chambers in term time,—in 
Serjeant’s Inn (after their dinner) in vacation time,—deliver no opi- 
nion formally, but inform their brother privately, and he, or whoever 
is in his place at the next assize for the same place, pronounces the 
judgment. Mr Baron Wood tried Lolly’s case at Lancaster Summer 
Assizes 1812. The case was argued by Messrs Littledale and Brougham 
in Westminster Hall, and Serjeant’s Inn, the following Michaelmas 
term, and Michaelmas vacation. Mr Baron Thompson went to Lan- 
caster the Spring Assizes 1813, and delivered the judgment. The note 
is as follows :— 

‘ Thompson, B. began with stating at length the indictment and 
‘ trial, Coram Wood, B., and then stated the points reserved, reading 
‘ the evidence from the Baron’s notes. He said the case had been most 
‘ fully argued before the twelve Judges, and that every point had been 
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the case, had the validity of Scotch marriages not been recog- 
nised in Crompton v. Bearcroft, and the subsequent decisions. 
To assert that, by the law of England, marriage is a contract 
which, when once validly made, can never be dissolved by any 
legal proceedings, and yet that the parties may, by going to Scot- 
land, obtain a sentence dissolving it, provided there be no col- 
lusion in their conduct, seems opening a door to the most pal- 

ble evasion of the strictest rules laid down by the Legislature, 
and received by the jurisprudence, ecclesiastical and civil, of the 
country. But when the same law has, in distinct terms, and upon 
the most mature consideration, laid down the principle that no 
marriage shall be contracted by infants without the consent of 
parents or guardians, unless notice be given of the intention to 
marry by three public proclamations at a certain interval of time; 
and when, nevertheless, it has laid it down as another principle, 
that all marriages made, in evasion of its own prohibitions, by 
going for half an hour into Scotland, are valid to all purposes, 
in deference to the rule which makes the /ex loci contractus the 
regulating principle in all personal contracts ; surely it became 
very difficult to refuse effect to the same /ex loci, where it 
was applied to the dissolution of the same contract. It became 
hardly possible to say, that men might bind themselves by the 
Scotch law, when in Scotland, to a certain effect—but should 
not release themselves from the obligation by the same law. It 
seemed absolutely repugnant to the principle which adopts the 
lex loci, in all cases of personal obligation, to hold that it applies 
to contracts, but not to discharges. A bond executed according to 
the forms of a foreign country binds here. But does not a release 
executed according to the same forms, discharge the parties ? 
There is an end of the grounds on which marriages in fraudem 
legis rest, if no force is given to divorces in fraudem legis ; for 
the validity of the former depends entirely upon the authority 
which the comitas of one system of jurisprudence shows towards 
another ; or rather upon the interests and convenience of men 
living in neighbouring countries; or having, even though living 


‘made in it on both sides, and he proceeded in these words :—‘ The 
‘¢ Judges were unanimously of opinion against the prisoner, upon 
‘¢ both the points reserved. They all agreed, 

‘<1, That a marriage solemnized in England is indissoluble by any 
‘* sentence either at home or abroad, or by any authority except by 
**an act of the Legislature. 2. That the proviso in the statute (1 
‘¢ Jae. 1. c. 13.) relates only to the proper Ecclesiastical Courts of 
‘ ¢ England ; consequently the prisoner is well convicted ;—and he sen- 
‘tenced him to seven years’ transportation.’ 
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far apart, much intercourse together—though their laws are not 
alike. The rule in Lolly’s case is the more contrary to the prin- 
ciple of the marriage case; because, independent of the fact 
having been committed in evasion of the English law, it denies 
that any foree can be given to a foreign divorce, even when the 
parties are regularly domiciled in a foreign country, have a bona 
Jide ground of dissolving their marriage, and have not gone abroad 
with the intent of defrauding the laws of their own state. 

As, therefore, it must be admitted, that the English judges, 
in deciding Lolly’s case, passed by the former decisions, and 
came to a resolution wholly repugnant to the principle which 
those decisions recognised, it is quite clear that a doubt, to say 
the least of it, was now entertained, touching the soundness of 
that principle ; in other words, that if Crompton v. Bearcroft, and 
Iiderton v. Ilderton, had been to be determined now, the decision 
would probably have been different. It is, however, too late at 
the present day to overturn those older cases, even with the help 
of Lolly’s case, and the law stands hampered with an incon- 
sistency, exceedingly unseemly, and leading to hurtful doubts 
and difficulties respecting other cognate points in the questions 
relating to marriage, legitimacy, and divorce. Among other ef- 
fects of this conflict, is the doubt respecting the validity of a 
Scotch marriage, after a Scotch divorce from the vinculum of an 
English marriage. 

The courts of England would find this, we will venture to 
say, one of the most difficult cases to deal with: For they have 
held, at once, that an English marriage cannot be dissolved by a 
Scotch divorce, and that a marriage is valid in England if good 
in Scotland, where it was contracted ; and that, whether it was 
contracted in fraud of the English law, or bona fide between par- 
ties domiciled in Scotland, cannot make any difference. Then, 
can the former state of the parties, the vinculwm under which 
they left England, be taken notice of, when there has been a 
good Scotch marriage contracted ? That the Scotch law regards 
the divorce as good, no. man doubts. In Scotland, therefore, 
the parties are free to remarry with others, and their second 
marriage is good there; consequently it is good in England, 
within the principle of Crompton v. Bearcroft, and Ilderton v. Il- 
derton. 

To this it may be answered, ‘ Well, be it so. In the case 
* supposed, the Scotch law applies ; and still Lolly’s case stands 
‘as before.’ With great submission, we think, first, that this is 
not ‘ weil ;’ and, next, that ‘ Lolly’s case stands not where it 
‘ did.’ For that case was decided on a view of the mischief ap- 
prehended in England from allowing English marriages to be 
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dissolved by going to Scotland; a mischief most serious in 
every view, and calculated to alter the whole frame of English 
manners and society. But, there is an end of all security 
against this evil, if the case we are putting be law; for the ob- 
ject of a divorce being to enable the parties to remarry with 
others, this object may be easily obtained, by first being divorced 
in Scotland, and then marrying in that country. The indisso- 
luble nature of marriage is thus at an end, and the judges have 
departed from the principles of the law to no purpose. They 
took the wrong course, as judges are but too apt to do. They pre+ 
ferred legislating to judging—making new law to administering 
the old; and thus, as always happens, after much hurtful delays 
many perplexing and costly doubts, and not a few cases of in- 
extricable embarrassment in the most delicate relations of hu- 
man life, all of which could have been prevented easily by an 
act of Parliament, the Legislature must in the end be appealed 
to for regulation and for help. 

We conceive that the season is fully arrived for invoking this 
needful aid. The subject has a right, an indisputable right, 
to know whether or not his wife is a mistress, and his children 
are bastards. To delay any longer giving him this information, 
that you may avoid charging your old law with a defect, or 
your late decisions with inconsistency, would be laughed at as 
the most childish and ridiculous vanity, were it not deserving 
of grave reprobation as the most cruel and wilful injustice. 

The only difficulty that can be interposed in the way of the 
amendment required, arises from the dislike to change a funda- 
mental part of Scotch law. English lawyers, in all probability, 
would be at once for altering that law, and would certainly see 
no harm in making clandestine and illegal marriages invalid 
in Scotland, as they are in England, and in preventing mar- 
ried parties from obtaining a divorce here, any more than they 
ean in England, without going to Parliament for help. What~ 
ever lessens the number of improvident marriages, and, making 
marriage ‘a thing not lightly to be undertaken,’ declares, that 
it shall be irrevocable when done, will certainly appear to them 
best suited to the nature of the contract, and to the best interests 
of the community, whereof it forms the main pillar. But we 
in Scotland are by no means prepared to admit all this; and, for- 
tunately, this extent of change its not at all necessary to remedy 
the evils complained of in England, or render the existence of 
our old law in its neighbourhood, compatible with the existence 
of an opposite system among our fellow-citizens in the south. 
The state of things as it now stands cannot last long ; the Eng- 
lish law is becoming a dead letter, in its most weighty chapter, 
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in consequence of our vicinity. Now, all that is necessary to 
remedy this mischief effectually, is to declare, that no persons 
other than natives of Scotland shall intermarry there, without 
a certain length of previous residence. This would be quite un- 
exceptionable in principle ; for it would only be applying to this 
contract the same rule which applies to jurisdiction. The courts 
of Scotland claim no jurisdiction over foreigners, unless they 
have property within the country, or can be made amenable by 
means of arrestment, that is, process against the debtor’s debtor, 
or have resided forty days, so as to acquire a domicile for the 
purpose of being sued. It would, furthermore, be according to 
the analogy of divorce, which can only be sued for in our Con- 
sistorial Courts after the above term of residence has conferred 
a domicile, and consequent jurisdiction. Are there any rational 
objections to this change in our municipal law ? 

First of all, it may be observed, that the change can hardly 
with any propriety be termed an alteration of the municipal law 
of Scotland, for it affects the rights of no one who can be deem- 
ed a Scotch subject. It affects not even residents within the 
country. The only persons who can be touched by it, in any 
manner of way, are strangers, who come here for a short time, 
and wish to be married without remaining six weeks. These 
may at any moment go to England, and be married in a fort- 
night by banns, or in an hour by license—unless, indeed, they 
are persons who have run away from their parents or guardians, 
and who, therefore, ought to receive no protection or encourage- 
ment elsewhere, in the accomplishment of an improper purpose. 
In short, the only persons who can be affected by such a whole- 
some regulation, are those, whose attempts to defeat the law of 
England, and contract, in defiance of its provisions, impru- 
dent, or immoral matrimonia! alliances, will be frustrated by the 
enactment, which prevents the law and the vicinage of Scot- 
land from enabling the subjects of England to set one of its most 
sacred laws at defiance. England might, by its own local deci- 
sions, refuse to acknowledge the validity of Scotch marriages be- 
tween English subjects altogether; while the proposed law would 
only affect the validity of such marriages so far as the parties may 
have rights in Scotland. But, by the nature of the thing, they 
can hardly ever have any rights in Scotland, capable of being 
dealt with exclusively by the Scotch law, because by the sup- 
position they have no natural connexion with the country. The 
real effect of the change, therefore, so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, is absolutely nothing. No nation has a right to be- 
come the means of destroying another’s institutions, with respect 
to that other’s proper subjects. This is the foundation of most 
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of the rules which constitute the law of nations. But the prin- 
ciple applies with tenfold force to the case of two nations, con- 
nected as England and Scotland have been for ages, peopled by 
the same races, and living under the same government. 

There can then, we may safely assume, be little doubt, that 
a restraint ought to be imposed upon the marriage in Scotland 
of foreign subjects. But the improvement in our law will be 
incomplete, unless it be enacted, that some restriction shall be 
imposed also upon Scotch divorces. Can there be any possible 
objection, to declare that a Scotch court shall have no power to 
dissolve any English marriage, unless the parties have either a 
landed estate in Scotland, acquired before marriage, or coming 
to them by descent, until they have been domiciled in the coun- 
try for a considerable period, say three years,—it being at the 
same time declared, that dissolutions, effected under these con- 
ditions, shall be recognised as valid in the courts of England, 
and shall liberate the parties as effectually as a divorce bill, ob- 
tained by residents in that country? The desire to get rid of a 
burdensome marriage, and to contract new relations, is, we fear, 
often quite strong enough to make parties take up their resi- 
dence in Scotland for months; and there can be no doubt, that 
the very essence of marriage, according to the English law, is, 
that being once contracted, it should be substantially indissolu- 
ble, whether we regard the great interests of the children, or 
the still greater object of domestic comfort, and of morality. 
Some such preventive to the mischief created by the Scotch law 
removing from the English nuptial tie its proper indissolubility, 
appears imperatively required at the hands of the Legislature ; 
while it is plain that the law of Scotland, by getting rid of the 
hazard of having its divorces utterly disregarded in the courts of 
England, or even turned into a snare for the punishment of 
English subjects who rely on them, would gain infinitely more 
than it could lose by the alteration. To pretend, therefore, that 
Scotland or Scotch subjects, have the most remote interest in 
obstructing the application of this needful remedy, is altogether 
preposterous. ; 

These observations, the result of much reflection, and of a 
close attention to what has been passing in the sister kingdom, 
we submit to the candid consideration of both countries. Some 
may prefer the longer period of time, specified in the second 
suggestion, and may hold it right to prevent English subjects 
from marrying in Scotland, without a much longer residence 
than six weeks. We have chosen that term, because it is known 
in our law of domicile and jurisdiction; because there may 
arise many cases of inconvenience, from delay of marriage, or 
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from going to England for the facility of contracting it, while, 
in divorce, such instances must of necessity be rare ; and, above 
all, because the fundamental difference of the two systems of 
law is truly confined to divorce, the regulations only varying in 
the case of marriage. It seems, therefore, unnecessary to limit 
the right of marriage more than we have proposed, since, by 
removing to England, the contract can at once be entered into. 
But when no proceeding in England can set aside an English 
marriage, no proceeding at least in a court of law, it seems fit to 
prevent any residence in Scotland, which may fairly be deemed 
colourable, and undertaken in order to evade the English prin- 
ciple, from compassing such an evasion. However, we shall 
close these remarks with expressing our belief, that, even if 
there should be found any difference of opinion as to the details 
of the measures, the necessity of some alteration, founded upon 
the principles here stated, cannot be called in question by any 
ene who has maturely weighed the merits of the question. 





Art. VI.—Substance of the Principles of Pest a1.0zz1, delivered at 
the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, May 1826, by the Rev. 
C. Mayo, LL. D. 

Account of the Novum OrcGanon of Bacon. Nos. I. and II. 
Published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
pp. 64. Baldwin. London, 1827-8. 


dD Mayo has rendered a most acceptable service to the pub- 
lic in this country by the able, amiable, and well-written 
statement which is contained in the first of these works. While 
the name of Pestalozzi is known as a familiar household word 
on the Continent, and his memory, now that unhappily we have 
lost him, is everywhere held in pious veneration, we in this 
island, from accidental circumstances, are hardly acquainted 
with its sound, and know not that to him the world stands more 
deeply indebted than to any other man for the beginning of the 
sound and benevolent system, now making such rapid strides, the 
improvement of the poorer classes of the people. It is a just as 
well as a pleasing and a useful office, to give the author of so 
much unmingled good his due praise ; and we feel great delight 
in being the means of diffusing the history of his improvements, 
and making our countrymen dwell for a little while on the vir- 
tues of the man and the writer, whose merits and fortunes we are 
about to contemplate. 
The master principle of Pestalozzi, that the poor are our bre- 
thren, is as old as the Christian dispensation. The practical 
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application of it, however, is less ancient—by nearly eighteen 
centuries; for it was Pestalozzi who first taught men how to act 
upon the divine truth, and apply it really to the affairs of human 
life. Before his time, enough was supposed to be done by Chris- 
tians, if they preached against pride, and commended humility— 
professed love of their neighbours and forgiveness of their ene- 
mies—and gave part of their abundance to relieve the poor 
man’s necessities. More than enough was held to be accom- 
plished if they endowed hospitals and alms-houses, and in va- 
rious other ways made the rich contribute to the wants of the 
poor. But still the two classes were considered as essentially 
different—as much separated by an impassable gulf, as if they 
belonged not to the same species. They were to be treated 
differently, therefore, in moral as well as in physical respects. 
They were to hear the same scriptures, believe the same creed, 
and worship the same God; in rewards and punishments, both 
here and hereafter, they were to have the same measure meted 
out to them: But in all things intellectual, in the culture of 
the mind, in the treatment of the understanding, upon which 
mainly depends the whole of every one’s character, both moral 
and religious, there was to be one rule for the rich, and another 
for the poor; one principle for the few of the upper and middle 
classes, another for the multitude of the lower order. Enjoy- 
ment and ease of body being the lot of the former, with them 
were conjoined the luxuries of education, so that the pleasures 
of the mind might alternate with those of the senses; penury 
and labour were the fortune of the latter, and an exclusion of 
all the gratifications which knowledge and meditation bestow. 
That this distinction arose from ignorance or inadvertence, 
and not from harshness or from design, is undeniable. It seemed 
natural to say, ‘ The labourer has no time to read or to think.’ 
It seemed stiil more correct to ask, ‘ What cares the peasant 
‘ for speculation ? of what use is science to him ? what pleasure 
‘can he take in learning? For the fact is, that the state in 
which, through want of education, we found him, fully justified 
this exclamation. He was ignorant, and therefore knew not the 
delights of knowledge—brutalized, and could not understand the 
enjoyments of refinement—benighted, and had no eye to receive 
the light. The fact was, as the unheeding reasoner stated. It 
was literally true, that the day-labourer cared for none of these 
things, and that his thoughts and wishes never travelled beyond 
the daily toil which earned his daily bread. But the cause of 
this was the very neglect in which he had been left; and though 
there might be blame for those who had so neglected him, 
there was no truth in the inference drawn from the conse- 
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quence of their omission, against the duty of supplying it. The 
like argument is oftentimes used, and with the same sophistry, 
against giving freedom to the negro slave. ‘ He cares not for 
‘ liberty, and is happier in his bondage,’ say they who would 
make it perpetual. The answer is triumphant; ‘ The fact that 
‘ his bondage has destroyed all love of liberty, is the strongest 
‘ reason for breaking his chains, because it is the most melancholy 
‘ effect of that unnatural condition.’ 

The clearness with which Pestalozzi saw, and the steady and 
glowing enthusiasm with which he pursued and inculeated the 
great maxim, that no man, be his station ever so humble, or 
his life ever so laborious, ought to be without knowledge, nay, 
without science ; and that the pleasures of philosophy are both 
accessible to all classes, and reconcilable with the habits and. 
hardships of the most hard-working men, can scarcely be explain- 
ed except by marking the progress of his own experience. It 
required daily observation of what actually happened before his 
eyes to imbue him so thoroughly with these great principles, 
averse as they seemed at first sight to all our prepossessions. But 
a very interesting account of the circumstances in his early his- 
tory is given by Dr Mayo in the tract before us; and certainly 
they do throw great light upon this matter, proving clearly that 
actual experience, and in his own person, of the virtues of the 
poorest and humblest classes, laid the firm foundations of this 
great teacher’s confidence in his enlightened doctrines. We re- 
joice to lay before the reader so beautiful a passage as the fol- 
lowing, which at once introduces Pestalozzi to his familiar ac- 
quaintance, and illustrates so successfully the origin of his sys- 
tem. 

‘ Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, in the year 1746. His ancestors 
were Protestants, of Italian extraction, who, during the troubled pe- 
riod of the Reformation, were driven from the Milanese, and had 
chosen for their abode a city marked for its attachment to their faith. 
Under its liberal government they had flourished and risen to the first 
consequence. Pestalozzi’s father, however, does not seem to have 
shared in the general prosperity of the family. His early death left 
his widow with one son in very straitened circumstances. With his 
dying breath he commended his family to the care of a female domes- 
tic, and the fidelity and devotedness with which she discharged the 
office she undertook impressed on the tender mind of Pestalozzi that 
strong sense of the virtues of the lower orders, that respect and love 
for the poor, which have so marked his character, and exercised so 
powerful an influence on his life. Barbara sympathized in the family 
pride, and many were her ingenious contrivances, as Pestalozzi de- 
lighted to describe, for maintaining an appearance of respectability in 
the midst of their poverty. Her great aim seems to have been to 
nourish in the mind of her young master that feeling of honest inde- 
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pendence which prevailed in those days almost with the intensity of a 
passion.—* Never,’ she would tell him, ‘ never has a Pestalozzi eaten 
the bread of private compassion since Zurich was a city. Submit to 
any privation rather than dishonour your family.—* Look at those 
children,’ she would say, as the poor orphans of Zurich passed the 
windows, ‘ how unfortunate would you be were it not for a tender mo- 
ther who denies herself every comfort that you may not become a 
pauper !"—If a tinge of haughtiness be sometimes thrown over the 
dignity of Pestalozzi, to influence like this it might not unreasonably 
be traced. To this influence he himself attributes that master passion 
of his soul, the desire of conferring true independence on the poor, of 
raising them above the abjectness of poverty, by elevating their cha- 
racters to endure what they cannot remedy, by developing their fa- 
culties that their resources may be increased, and purifying their taste 
that they may not be wasted.’ 

He began his enterprise with an agricultural scheme, which 
he chose because of its fitness to bring him in contact with the 
poor, and enable him to improve their condition. He establish- 
ed his first poor-school at Reuhoff ; and it was a place of indus- 
try as well as of instruction, the leading maxim being, that 
learning is the privilege of leisure after work; and that until 
he has helped to feed and clothe himself, no one has a right to 
gratify his speculative curiosity. A manufactory was connect- 
ed with this institution, and the children were taught while at 
work. Want of funds, and incapacity for attending to minute 
savings, brought him into embarrassment; but ‘ he struggled,’ 
says Dr Mayo, ‘ with ill fortune, divided his bread with his 
‘ scholars, and lived himself like a mendicant, that he might 
‘teach mendicants to live like men!’ The following passage 
will be read with the deepest interest by every good man, and 
pondered upon by every wise one. It shows, moreover, the 
origin of his literary character, as plainly as the former extract 
did the source of his peculiar opinions. 

‘ After several years of continued labours and privations, he was 
compelled to abandon his enterprise ; but he was never more convinced 
of the goodness of his project than at the moment when he was ob- 
liged to renounce it. In that school of misery the natural kindliness 
of his character strengthened into enthusiastic benevolence ; he had 
drunk deeply of the bitter cup of penury, but this had only quickened 
his desire to sweeten the draught for others. His intimate connexion 
with the abject poor confirmed his contempt for externals, and his 
love for unprotected, unportioned humanity. Above all, the length 
of his struggle with misfortune had strengthened his constancy, and 
confirmed his reliance on Providence. The habitual disposition of his 
mind was to appeal from the threatenings of fortune to the mercies of 
God, and thus, through the changing tide of chance and pain, he was 
enabled to hold on his course unfaltering. There is a depth in Pes- 
talozzi’s sentiments, whether expressed in conversation, pourtrayed 
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in his writings, or carried out into action, that marks the man who has 
wrestled with adversity, and knows the bitterest ills that flesh is heir 
to, not by report, not by imagination, but by long and painful expe- 
rience. This gives to his popular tale, entitled Leonard and Ger- 
trude, composed after the failure of his first enterprise, a vigour and 
freshness of conception, a truth and strength of colouring, aided by 
an original, though unpolished style, which have made it a lasting fa- 
vourite with the lower orders in Switzerland. So highly was it es- 
teemed, that many a pastor has assembled his little flock under the 
village linden tree, and read it and commented on it to his people.’ 
But this great light, however obscured, was destined to re-ap- 
pear, and shine forth to guide and to bless mankind. After some 
years spent in literary retirement, he was invited in 1798, by 
the Government of Unterwalden, to establish a school at Stantz, 
lately ravaged by fire during the revolutionary war, and he at 
once accepted the proposal, though he had neither the means of 
accomplishing the plan at his own command, nor was furnish- 
ed with them by the state. The children came in crowds, flock- 
ing for relief and nurture, as well as for instruction. Pale, de- 
jected, their bodies the victims of want—their minds of mise« 
ry and vice—they are thus painted by Dr Mayo, from his own 
words: * The features of each little countenance altered, their 
‘ looks disturbed, and their foreheads wrinkled with misery and 
‘ suspicion: some also were impudent to an excess, full of lies 
‘ and artifices, corrupted by the habit of begging ; whilst others, 
‘ bent beneath the weight of their afflictions, were patient and 
* docile, but, at the same time, timid and abashed, and stran- 
‘ gers to everything like affection.’ It is delightful now to have 
this great philanthropist’s own words in telling the story of his 
successful experiment upon this seemingly hopeless case. 


‘* My first task,’ writes Pestalozzi, ‘ was to gain the confidence 
of my pupils, and to attach them to me ; this main point once attain- 
ed, all the rest appeared to me easy. The deserted state in which I 
found myself, all painful as it was, and the absolute want of assistance, 
were precisely what contributed the most to the success.of my en- 
terprise. Cut off from the rest of mankind, I turned all my cares and 
all my affections to the children ; to me they were indebted for all the 
relief they received. I partook alike of their pains and their plea- 
sures; I was everywhere with them when they were well, and when 
they were sick I was constantly at their bed-side. We had the same 
nourishment, and I slept in the midst of them, and from my bed either 
prayed with them or taught them something.’ With all the difficul- 
ties of his position, to which, at one period, sickness was added, Pes- 
talozzi struggled for many months. ‘ In 1799,’ continues Pestalozzi, 
‘ my school contained nearly eighty pupils, the greater part of whom 
announced good dispositions, and some even first-rate abilities. Study 
was to them quite a novelty, and they attached themselves to it with 
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indefatigable zeal, as soon as they began to perceive their own pro- 
gress. The very children who before had never had a book in their 
hands, applied from morning till night ; and when I have asked them, 
after supper, ‘ My children, which would you rather do, go to bed, or 
learn a little longer ?’ they would generally reply, that they would 
rather learn. The impulse was given, and their developement began 
to take place with a rapidity that surpassed my most sanguine hopes. 
In a short time were seen above seventy children, taken almost all 
from a state of poverty, living together in peace and friendship, full 
of affection for one another, and with a cordiality that rarely exists 
among brothers and sisters in numerous families. I had never given 
them as yet direct lessons either in religion or morality ; but when 
they were assembled around me, and when there was a dead silence 
among them, I said to them, ‘ When you behave thus, are you not 
more reasonable beings than when you make a riot ?? And when they 
used to embrace me, and call me their father, I used to say, ‘ Yes, you 
are ready to call me father, and yet you do, behind my back, things 
which disoblige me: is this right ?? Sometimes I would pourtray to 
them the picture of a peaceable and orderly family, who, having ac- 
quired easy circumstances by their labour and economy, found them- 
selves capable of giving advice and assistance to their ignorant, unfor- 
tunate, and indigent fellow-creatures : then addressing myself to those 
in whom I had perceived the most lively disposition to benevolence, 
I would say, ‘ Should you not like to live like me, in the midst of the 
unfortunate, to direct them, and to make them useful to themselves 
and to society ?? Then, with tears in their eyes, and with the gene- 
rous glow of sensibility in their little countenances, they would reply, 
‘Oh! yes, could we ever hope to attain to such a point.’ When Al- 
torf was reduced to ashes, I assembled them around me, and said to 
them, ‘ Altorf is destroyed, and, perhaps, at this moment, there are 
more than a hundred poor children without clothes to cover them, 
without a home, or a morsel to eat. Shall we petition the government 
to permit us to receive twenty of them amongst us ?’ Methinks I still 
see the eagerness with which they replied, ‘ Yes, oh! certainly, yes.’ 
—‘ But,’ replied I again, ‘ reflect well what you are about to ask; we 
have at present but very little money at our command, and it is very 
doubtful whether they will grant us any more in favour of these un- 
furtunates. Perhaps, in order to maintain your existence, and carry 
on your instruction, it will be necessary to labour much more than you 
have ever yet done; perhaps it may be necessary to divide with these 
strangers your victuals and your clothes ; do not say, then, you will 
receive them among you, if you are not sure you will be able to im- 
pose upon yourselves all these privations.’ I gave to my objections 
all the force they were capable of ; I repeated to them all I had said, 
te be sure that they perfectly understood me ; still they persevered 
in their first resolution. ‘ Let them come,’ said they, ‘let them come ; 
and, if all you have stated should come to pass, we will divide with 
them what we have.’ ’ 

Without affecting a peculiarly romantic or sentimental turn 
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of mind, we will confess that we little envy the heart, and quite 
as little the head, of him who can read this most interesting 
passage unmoved. To us it has a charm far more resistless than 
any tale of wonder or of sorrow, indeed a more touching pathos 
than almost any incident we could name. Yet it is the tale of 
real life, and it is replete with lessons of the most useful practi- 
cal wisdom. 

In the establishment at Stantz, where experience for a length 
of time matured his ideas, and corrected the errors he had at 
first fallen into, he was led to adopt the plan of teaching by way 
of mutual instruction, afterwards invented by Dr Bell at Ma- 
dras, and by Joseph Lancaster in this country, each apparently 
without any knowledge of what the other had previously done. 
But in his hands the mechanism was constructed, not upon the 
principle and analogies of civil or political subordination, but of 
domestic and patriarchal government. The operation was similar, 
though more simple, and the effect was far better. The troubled 
aspect of the times, and the persecutions of various kinds which 
he suffered, brought the scheme to a close, but not till after its 
success had been confirmed, and its benefits felt. He next re- 
moved to Burgdorf, in the Canton of Berne, where he was hap- 
pily joined by some men of good talents and attainments. On 
their minds he impressed the fundamental principles of his sys- 
tem, and he taught them the method by which the work of in- 
struction is to be carried on. These are not mechanical but ra- 
tional, and consist in teaching the mind to observe accurately 
and reason closely, in reliance on its own faculties, not to de- 
pend upon mechanical helps alone. Instead of trusting to mere 
reading and writing, the child must be taught, in the jirst place, 
to use its senses, for the accurate observation of things, which 
forms the basis of all knowledge ; in the second place, to express, 
with correctness, the results of his observation ; and in the third, 
to reason justly, upon the various objects of perception and of 
thought. The enthusiasm of the master soon passed into the 
minds of these coadjutors ; the school was begun, and speedily 
crowded by pupils of all ranks. The government, and its re- 
sources, all men of eminence, joined in promoting it; and the 
happiest results appeared undoubted, when political convulsions 
once more dispersed it, and again so fair a prospect was over- 
cast. 

His next attempt was to establish a poor-school five miles 
from Berne, and half a mile from Hofwyl. In Mr Fellenberg 
he found a most worthy associate; and working on the same 
plan, has carried its execution to a pitch of success, and upon a 
scale, in point of extent, sufficient to show that no bounds can 
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be set to its capacity of improving and enlightening mankind. 
Pestalozzi himself then settled at the Castle of Yverdon, where 
he carried on a large seminary for the education of the upper 
and middle classes of the community. 

‘ The fame of his method was now very generally spread through 
Switzerland and Germany, and young men, from all quarters, assem- 
bled under his paternal roof to act as instructors. Pupils from the 
remotest part of Europe constituted one happy family around him. 
They formed numerous classes, each having at its head an instructor, 
who lived with the scholars, joined in their games, and shared in their 
amusements ; thus connecting himself with their pleasures as well as 
their duties, he was enabled to win their affections, and gently mould 
them to his purpose. The virtues of Pestalozzi were the bond that 
united them. His simple piety taught them to regard the Almighty 
as their common father, in whose continual presence they lived, and 
on whose constant bounty they had to rely. One another they were 
led to regard as brethren, and the affection with which their masters 
treated them, and which overflowed in every word and action of Pes- 
talozzi himself, contributed to impart a character of mutual kindness 
and love to the whole group. This religious influence over his pupils 
was limited to the cultivation of pious feelings ; the formation of the 
opinions, the inculcation of their particular mode of faith, was left to 
the ministers or teachers of their respective persuasions. The insti- 
tution of Yverdon has proved the fruitful source from which many 
establishments have emanated, in some of which the views of Pesta- 
lozzi are closely followed, while in others they are materially modifi- 
ed, or admitted only in particular branches. Pestalozzi’s own insti- 
tution, undermined by his ill-regulated generosity and want of order, 
has been finally ruined by disagreement among his coadjutors, mis- 
management of his pecuniary resources, and. by confidence ill-placed 
and ill-requited. After a long series of vexations and disappointments, 
he has been driven into an involuntary retirement, and the clouds 
which alternately darkened the prospects of earlier years, and were 
dispersed by his energy and talent, seem settling over the sun-set of 
his days.’ 

The peculiarities of his method of teaching have been detailed 
to the public in Mr Brougham’s evidence before the Education 
Committee; and the too great abstaining from the help of 
books has been, perhaps justly, remarked as a slight defect. 
But, at the same time, it is certain that the plan strengthens 
the faculties of the mind in an extraordinary degree ;—that 
whatever is observed, is well observed, and whatever is learnt, 
is deeply impressed on the memory, and long retained; and it 
is equally certain, that no other teacher in modern times has 
duly perceived the importance of carrying on bodily training 
with mental instruction. Gymnastics, a most essential part of 
education, form a fundamental part of his plan. Nor can any 
one doubt, that to him is due the praise of first presenting the 
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grand truth, now the foundation of all the efforts, making with 
such signal success, for the improvement of our kind,—that the 
pleasures of science are the inheritance of the poor, as well as 
the patrimony of the rich. 

This great teacher died in Switzerland last February, at the 
advanced age of fourscore and one. In his outward appearance 
he was as little prepossessing as can be conceived. His features 
were harsh and forbidding, and only became pleasing when 
they were lighted up with the benevolent ardour that peculiar- 
ly glowed within him, and animated all his actions. His high 
descent appeared not in his presence, which was mean and ple- 
beian to an extraordinary degree. His language was the worst 
of German, and worst of French, nor were these kept at all dis- 
tinct. His pronunciation was barbarous, and his articulation, 
of late years at least, not such as to make him easily heard,— 
whilst hearing him did not lead to distinctly understanding 
him. No doctrine ever derived less aid from the Graces, or 
even illustration from the didactic faculties of its author. The 
mighty and prevailing force of truth had from his preaching no 
adventitious aid, save in his impressive enthusiasm, and in the 
amiable simplicity of his attractive character. To Mr Fellen- 
berg, the Apostle—the Paul—or the All—of the system, its ob- 
ligations are unbounded. He improved it prodigiously, cor- 
rected fundamental errors, joined it with other methods, and 
steadily and judiciously practised its principles upon a magnifi- 
cent scale. If it be true, which we do not question, that with- 
out the experiments at Stantz and Burgdorf, the fine structures 
of Hofwyl, and her humbler but more interesting cottages, 
would never have arisen, it is equally true, that without Fellen- 
berg and Verli, the illustrious Pestalozzi would have lived in 
vain. 

We close our account of this subject, by extracting the very 
dramatic introduction of Dr Mayo to this valuable tract, as 
showing the qualifications of our author to handle it. 

«Some years ago an Irish gentleman, travelling through Yverdon, 
in the Pays de Vaud, was prevailed on to spend a couple of hours in the 
Institution of Pestalozzi. The first class he inspected was carried on 
in a language not familiar to him, yet was he much struck with the 
intelligence and vivacity pourtrayed in the features of the pupils. But 
when, the following hour, he witnessed the power of the method in its 
application to arithmetic, he discovered in the scholars a clear concep- 
tion of number and its relations, a precision and rapidity in mental 
calculation, and an animation and interest in their employment, which 
convinced him that a secret had been discovered by Pestalozzi, and he 
was resolved, if possible, to penetrate it. The proposed visit of two 
hours terminated at the expiration of three months; nor was his ad- 
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miration of the method confined to a bare speculative reception of the 

rinciples ; he transplanted into his own country the practical truths 
he had learned in Switzerland, and though Providence has interrupted 
the course of his more extended labours, he still, in the bosom of his 
own family, applies the lessons of Pestalozzi, and teaches his children 
to revere his name. It was not a theoretical examination of the me- 
thod that effected this conviction and animated to these exertions ; it 
was a personal view of the practical influence of the system, in scenes 
lit up by the genius and warmed with the benevolence of Pestalozzi 
himself. Could I transport you in thought to the scenes where Pesta- 
lozzi lived, und taught, and suffered with his scholars, the heart would 
feel even before the understanding discerned the beauty, the truth of 
his principles. A skeleton view of his system might lead you to a cold 
approbation of his views, but it must be the living, the breathing por- 
traiture of the man that must awaken your love, and dispose you to 
imitate what you have learned to admire. I have seen him surrounded 
by his pupils, have marked the overflowings of his tenderness ; I have 
read in a thousand traits of good-nature the confirmation of his history. 
I have witnessed the affecting simplicity, the abandon with which he 
speaks of all he has done and essayed to do for humanity. Could I con- 
vey to others the sentiments I feel for him, Pestalozzi would be loved 
and honoured as he deserves. Three years of intimate connexion with 
him, every day marked with some proof of his affection, may well have 
knit my heart to his; and among the most cherished recollections of 
the past is, that Pestalozzi honoured me with his friendship, and thank- 
ed me for cheering his decline.’ 

These things naturally lead us to the consideration of the 
efforts now making, upon so large a scale, and with such ample 
success, in this country, for diffusing the blessings of knowledge 
through the whole mass of the community. We have repeatedly 
called the attention of our readers to the important labours of 
an Institution, hardly an year old, which has already shown a 
vigour and skill in its operations, that bid fair to place its 
foundation in the very highest rank among the events of our 
age. We have now before us the First Yearly Report of its 
Committee, and the picture exhibited, of bold, decisive, and ju- 
dicious measures, fills us with the most cheering prospects for 
its future progress. 

It is known to our readers, that the Society chooses a Com- 
mittee of active, respectable, and learned individuals, who con- 
duct its affairs. Any one becomes a member of the Society, by 
subscribing a pound a-year to its funds; but the Committee is 
chosen by ballot, and chosen, apparently, by its own members, 
a regulation at variance with general principles of government, 
but rendered necessary, by the unrestrained admission of all 
subscribers into the Society at large. The Report before us is 
the account rendered by the Committee of their stewardship. 

10 
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The first great work undertaken was the Series of Treatises, 
called the * Library of Useful Knowledge.” ‘ Scarcely nine 
‘ months have elapsed,’ says the Report, ‘ since the first publi- 
‘ cation issued from the press, and at the close of the last year 
‘a circulation of nearly 20,000 of each Treatise has been esta- 
‘ lished.’ We observe the eighth edition of the Preliminary 
Treatise announced; but with the exception of that and two 
others, all the Tracts have been of an abstruse nature, from 
their subject ; and reading them, instead of a mere amusement, 
was an act of labour. The Committee justly observe, there- 
fore, that the vast number of their readers proves how exten- 
sively the thirst for knowledge is spreading among the people. 
The following important information shows the extensive re- 
sources which the Society has.at its command, and is alike cre- 
ditable to it, and consolatory to the country. 


‘ The aid which the Committee have derived from men of science 
and of letters, in every part of the kingdom, while it reflects on the 
cultivators of sound learning the highest honour, removes the necessi- 
ty of affixing any limits to-the operations of the Society. In concert, 
though not in communication with each other, except through the 
Committee, men of various talents are everywhere at work, further- 
ing, by their genius and acquirements, the same great design, and 
carrying on its various branches, from the most popular and easy mat- 
ter, to the most refined and abstruse speculations. Sometimes a few 
combine and co-operate where the departments are connected ; some- 
times more than one are engaged on a single work, the one supplying 
the matter, the other arranging and writing it; one communicating 
the doctrine, another illustrating and applying it: it has constantly 
been the lot of different individuals to revise each other’s compositions. 
The division of labour has been successfully applied to the important 
work of public instruction, and must produce its wonted results, in 


multiplying useful productions, and increasing the excellence of their 
workmanship.’ 


An interesting statement is then given of the proceedings in 
preparation by the Committee. The series of History and 
Biography is about to be commenced ; and a pledge seems to be 
given, that these subjects shall be handled with perfect calm- 
ness and impartiality, but with a constant adherence to the 
general principles of the Society; that is, to the doctrines of 
Liberty and Peace. Our views on this point have already been 
given ; and surely so great, so useful a work, never yet has been 
achieved by literary men, as the Society will accomplish, if it 
gives to the world a set of Histories, well and correctly written, 
‘ avoiding vague and diffuse generality, as well as niinute and 
‘ uninstructive detail ;’ stripping, on every occasion, successful 
crime of its outward splendour ; honestly holding up vice to ab- 
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horrence in its native hideousness ;—above all, faithfully show- 
ing mankind, that all War, except for self-defence, being a crime, 
all military glory i is a national disgrace, save where ‘ arms were 

‘ piously, because of necessity, wielded ;’ and plainly and im- 
pressively denouncing as disgusting, how bold, or clever, or 
thriving soever, every resource of craft, and bigotry, and in- 
trigue. 

But besides the continuance of the library now publishing, 
another is, we find, about to appear, under the Society’s auspi- 
ces; it is termed the Library of Entertaining Know. ledge, and is 
to comprise ‘as much entertaining matter as can be given along 
‘ with useful knowledge, and as much knowledge as can be con- 
‘veyed in an amusing form.’—We own that our expectations 
are unbounded of the good to be done by this series of works. 
No one who has not closely applied himself to the grand business 
of teaching, can conceive how large a mass of impor tant infor- 
mation can be taught, so as to require but little pains, and yet to 
convey the greatest entertainment and delight. A vast variety 
of instances of this are given in the Society’s preliminary dis- 
course; and the close alliance between amusement and science 
is there demonstrated by a thousand examples. A series of 
works, carrying the doctrines of the Discourse into practice, 
filling up its outlines in all parts, the last as well as the first, and 
furnishing the community with the primary wares in the bulk, 
of which it only presented the samples, will be a monument of 
the Society’s wisdom, and be also its greatest triumph. 

The next object of the Society is one of the last importance ; 
the defective course of reading adopted in this country, time 
out of mind, for children. The following remarks contain the 
soundest doctrines, clearly and strongly stated: ‘ Those who are 
‘ acquainted with the practical management of children, know 
how extremely imper fect, indeed pernicious, are many of 
the books first put into their hands; at a time when the 
understanding is forming, as well as the character, every- 
thing seems, in those books, to be contrived for weakening the 
faculties, and perverting the feelings. The most silly and un- 
meaning, the most false and miserable things are to be learnt 
at an age when the memory most easily receives impressions, 
and the season is lost for imprinting on it useful lessons which 
might last for ever. The tales of horror so constantly taught 
belong to a worse class; their effects upon the future happiness, 
and even character of men, and still more of women, can hardly 
be exaggerated. To say of most children’s books that they teach 
nothing, would not be, by comparison, avery great, but assured- 
sly it w ould be an undeserved, praise, To remedy this serious 
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‘ evil, and greatly to multiply the few good and wholesome books 
‘now in use for children, among which Mrs Barbauld’s, Dr 
‘ Aikin’s, and especially Miss Edgeworth’s, occupy by far the first 
* rank, is one of the objects to which the attention of the Com- 
‘ mittee is pointed. Scarce as is the supply of such books, the 
‘ disposition to use them is yet more limited; and it is in con- 
‘ templation to pursue measures for the more general diffusion 
‘ of right principles upon this very important branch of educa- 
* tion.’ 

It is evident that the remarks in this passage apply fully 
more to the absurd and pernicious practices of parents, than 
to the kind of children’s books within their reach. ‘ Video 
* meliora proboque, deteriora sequor,’ may with great truth be said 
of almost the whole community in this important particular. 
There is no absolute lack of sound and useful books for chil- 
dren; but they who have the care of supplying them, do not 
put such safe and wholesome books into their hands. It may 
be added, that the number of the said books is too small. A 
very great variety is required, for the choice, both of the chil- 
dren themselves, and those who have the care of them. We 
trust the Society will take proper steps for multiplying these 
works in great variety, and also for setting the fashion, so to 
speak, of bringing them into constant use. 

A highly useful work, recently published by the Committee, 
is mentioned in the next part of the Report—the British 
Almanac. It seems the circulation of the common almanacs 
is enormous. One sells to the number of half a million, not- 
withstanding a heavy duty of Is. 3d. upon a shilling tract. 
The nonsense and impertinence which some of the most popu- 
lar of these works contain, the ribaldry and indecency which 
disfigure others, attracted the Committee’s notice, and the ra- 
ther, when they observed religious bigotry mixing itself with 
their other faults. One of them dates the year from the ‘ hor- 
‘ rid, Popish, Jacobite Plot.’ Another gives a print of a soldier, 
(supposed to be a great commander,) flourishing a standard 
with * Ecce Homo’ upon it, mounted on a Bull, and riding 
down some Popish priests. Francis, now dead a century ago, if 
he ever existed, is stated as the astrologer who casts nativities 
for the one; while the predictions of another own for their 
soothsayer the famous Partridge, whom Dean Swift endeavour- 
ed to prove dead, we believe, during the lifetime of that ‘ egre- 
‘ gious wizard.’ Prophecies are rife in these pages, from the 
weather, up to the fortunes of princes, and fate of empires. 
There is hardly a farm-house but harbours some portion of 
such trash; and it has been well observed, that the highly 
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respectable and opulent Company of Stationers would do well, 
as they are owners of the whole works, to reform the most in- 
decorous parts, and gradually to lead the taste of the 1,800,000 
persons who purchase them, into a better channel, by providing 
good new publications, if, which is very possible, the absurdi- 
ties and varieties of the old ones cannot at once be dispensed 
with. 

The Society has undertaken this task, humble, but highly 
useful ; and although they did not begin till the end of Novem- 
ber, when the year’s almanacs were all printed, theirs has 
been published on the first day of this year, and is most ably 
and unexceptionably done. There are many great improve- 
ments in it; as the tables for finding the light and dark hours 
in every month of the year; the admirable collection of sayings 
and useful suggestions; and the valuable information upon 
many important branches of employment. It is also much 
larger than the old almanacs, containing about double the quan- 
tity of matter for the same price, and the type, though small, is 
admirable. A companion to it is announced as in forwardness, 
which, the Report says, will contain much useful matter. 

The extraordinary effects likely to follow from the great im- 
provement introduced by the Society, of applying the division 
of labour to literary undertakings, in a systematie manner, and 
on an ample scale, fill the mind with the most pleasing ideas of 
the future progress of the human race. Men have, on former 
occasions, combined to carry on scientific publications, to con- 
duct experimental researches, and even to finish literary under- 
takings. The proceedings of learned societies furnish instances 
of such unions in most countries; and in France, the principle 
of union has been carried further than anywhere else, especial- 
ly in the management of original investigation. The various 
Encyclopeedias, especially the celebrated ones of France, are 
also examples of united operations for accomplishing a lite- 
rary object. But there is a very wide difference between these 
proceedings and the ones we are considering. An academy 
brings together men of letters, —their mutual discussions strike 
out new lights and correct errors,—they encourage, perhaps 
aid, one another in their speculations,—and the meetings of 
the body are occupied in reading their individual contributions, 
and giving a part of them to the world. But the instances are 
very few—nearly confined to a few years of the first chemical 
studies of the French Academy, and to one or two rare occurren- 
ces of committees appointed by our Royal Society,—in which 
the body, asa body, actually promoted investigations, superintend- 
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ed their progress, and called various talents and acquirements 
into work, for the successful conduct of these researches. The 
very essence, however, of the Useful Knowledge Society’s plan is 
the working in concert—the co-operation of learned men on a 
large scale. Their numerous members meet regularly—form 
themselves into committees—observe the wants of the com- 
munity—appoint inquiries to be made—take the requisite mea- 
sures for procuring any supply of works that may be wanted— 
and, by means of an extended correspondence, bring into the 
service of the world talents and learning, which, but for their 
efforts, would lie useless. The number of able men, in every 
line, connected with the Society, and the Committee itself con- 
tains not a few, gives them the means of extending, in every di- 
rection, their publications of original works, or of compilations, 
or of new editions, as the occasion may from time to time re- 
quire. No sooner is any defect known, than steps are taken to 
supply it; and though hitherto their funds have prevented large 
sums from being paid for literary labour, the extraordinary suc- 
cess of their first publication, the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
must place at their disposal the means of requiting able and 
learned men, to a degree, if not fully adequate to their merits, 
yet far indeed above the most liberal scale of remuneration 
hitherto known. The emancipation of learning and genius 
from a degrading servitude to the children of trade, is a noble 
design, and fraught with the most lasting good to mankind. 
The names of the Committee afford abundant security, that to- 
wards this sacred object, all its profits, be they ever so ample, 
will be directed. 

The production of the British Almanac is a creditable proof 
of the vigour and promptitude which preside over the Commit- 
tee’s measures. They assembled in an extraordinary sitting, 
within a day after the state of the year’s almanacs had been 
made known to them. Jn an hour, the preparation of the new 
almanac was in the hands of different Committees—and in a 
month, thousands of it were in the shops! 

Although many works are best carried on in concert, it is not 
so with all. The main object of the Society, the diffusion of 
knowledge, is well brought about by combined operations; and 
accordingly, some Treatises are the work of several, as the pass- 
age eited above shows, to the extent even of one person furnish- 
ing the matter, and another the whole writing. But whenever 
a man of genius is occupied with disclosing his own original 
views, or a great teacher with opening the sources of instruc- 
tion to the world, the ground is holy, and must be left to its ap- 
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pointed occupant. The Society is understood to patronise many 
undertakings of this description, which require little more than 
examination and revision. 

In contemplating the views, which unfold themselves, of the 
advantages aoe to result from these labours, both as regards 
learned men and science, and the improvement of the communi- 
ty, we must not omit the recommendation contained in the Re- 

ort, that Auxiliary Committees should be everywhere formed. 
his is in some measure begun ; but it has not been apparently 
ushed to its full extent ; and nothing certainly would more tend, 
th to aid the Society’s operations, and to call able men into acti- 
vity, as well as to promote the circulation of good works. The 
Society have published pattern sets of rules, to be varied accord- 
ing to circumstances, for the formation of both Branch Commit- 
tees and Reading Clubs. There is no town, and not many vil- 
lages, that ought to be without them. The learned and pious 
Bishop of Winchester lately did himself immortal honour, by cir- 
culating Queries in his former diocese, (of Llandaff,) in one of 
which each parson was asked if he had an infant school in his 
parish, and if not, why not? The system of Infant Education 
was, not many years ago, in ill favour with the intolerant 
party, and a prelate could hardly have been found bold enough 
to stand forth its patron. We may live to see the day, when as 
high authority shall ask each parson, having the care of souls, 
whether the means are provided in his district for affording the 
knowledge, ‘ which, that the soul be without, it is not good.’ 
Of a truth, Church as well as State will benefit by this univer- 
sal diffusion, else it might be as good we were without both. 
Nothing, assuredly, but error and abuse, can dread the light ; 
and happily our establishments need not shrink from it, much 
as they might profit by needful revision and correction, princi- 
pally for the purpose of adapting them to the changes of the 
times. 

There has lately been a very important announcement in 
London, of a literary design, which we ought not to close this 
article without mentioning. It is a weekly Journal of the Sci- 
ences and Letters, for the purpose of diffusing information, 
and promoting diseussion upon the novelties arising, from day 
to day, in all departments of learning—whether the proceedings 
of learned bodies, abroad or at home, or the works of the learn- 
ed that issue from the press. Germany has long had weekly 
and even daily reviews of books; and when it is considered, 
that'in England these things have come to pass, which, twenty 
years ago, we should have said could never happen but among 
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our plodding kinsfolk of Saxony—that working men pass their 
evenings at lectures and not ale-houses—that journals are print- 
ed by the thousand for their use alone—that tradesmen pursue 
letters as a vocation, joined with their peculiar craft, insomuch, 
that the most abstruse metaphysical researches have for years 
been carried on by a working-silversmith*—it may well be won- 
dered at that we have no really able and scientific newspapers. 
The success of some late literary journals only proves the demand 
for such matter, not, we fear, the capacity of their conductors 
adequately and worthily to supply it; the scissars being in truth 
the mechanical power mainly brought into play by those hum- 
ble, though very useful, personages. Mr Buckingham’s Athe- 
neum is of a much superior cast; and, it may be hoped, will 
meet all the success the great merits and undeserved persecutions 
of its excellent conductor are well entitled to look for at the 
hands of Englishmen. But the Verulam professes a higher aim, 
and indeed a wider scope, being devoted to science as well as 
learning, with the aid of finished engravings, and purporting 
to give some pages of common news, for the convenience of 
country readers. If its execution be at all commensurate to the 
usefulness of its plan, no undertaking can be more meritorious. 
Indeed, its publication may form an era in the history of know- 
ledge; and, instead of sinking science to the level of newspaper 
discussion, may, among other valuable consequences, have the 
effect of raising the standard of this species of publication. 


Art. VIL—An Appeal to England against the new Indian Stamp 
Act, with some Observations on the Condition of British Sulyects 
in Calcutta, under the Government of the East India Company. 
London. Ridgway, pp. 140. 1828, 


rye subject discussed in this able and acute pamphlet, relates 

to a pretension of the East India Company, the assertion 
of which, on the part of that body, within a few years of the ex- 
piration of their charter, appears to us an act of singular im- 
prudence. This pretension is no less than the assumption of 





* We allude to Mr T. Urrgman’s writings on the philosophy of 
Kant, composed while he went about with silver-plate and scissars to 
his eustomers. 
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an unlimited right to tax, without the intervention of Parlia- 
ment, all the King’s natural born subjects who may come within 
its territory, in the same arbitrary, and, we may add, impolitic 
manner, in which it taxes the natives. This novel pretension— 
for such it is,;—makes its first appearance in the inauspicious 
shape of a ‘Stamp Act.’ 

After deluding us for seventy long years with promises of 
surplus revenue,—after failing in its positive engagements for 
such surplus, to the extent, in twenty years, of 9} millions ster- 
ling, besides interest,—after receiving pecuniary relief from the 
nation nineteen times* within the last fifty years,—after carry- 
ing on an uniformly losing trade, and most absurdly boasting of 
it as a benefit conferred on the nation ; and, finally, after having 
involved itself, or, much more correctly speaking, the people of 
England, in a debt now little short of seventy millions sterling,|— 
the East India Company at last proposes to replenish its ex- 
hausted coffers, and to sustain its broken credit, by usurping the 
rights of parliament in taxing their countrymen,—in taxing their 
commercial rivals,—in taxing men whom they long denounced 
as ‘ mischievous interlopers,’—men whom they had loaded with 
every disability which their influence could impose, and whose 
wealth and prosperity, crippled as they were by these injurious 
restraints, have been established in despite of the Company, and 
in defiance of the ungenerous and narrow-minded maxims of its 
government, 

The history which we are about to give of this singular expe- 
riment, will not only show, we think, that it involves an arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional assumption of the rights of parlia- 
ment, but go far to prove that a fundamental reform is necessary 
in any government which could deliberately venture on it. The 
fact, however, is, that in the month of December 1826, the in- 
habitants of Calcutta were astonished by the sudden and un- 
looked-for promulgation, in the Gazette of Authority, of an edict, 
imposing a heavy and almost indiscriminate stamp-duty! The 
time chosen for this imposition was almost as startling as the 
substance of it. 

The most expensive war ever conducted by the East India 
Company, after drawing many millions from the commercial 


* This is the actual number of statutes passed by the legislature for 
the relief of these sturdy paupers. 

+ We shall, perhaps, take an early opportunity of proving to our 
readers, that the amount here stated, enormous as it may appear, is 
by no means an exaggerated one. 
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capital of the country, had just terminated: Commercial distress 
had never attained so great a height in India; and a wretched 
state of the law between debtor and creditor, unknown to any 
other portion of our dominions, and giving, in its consequences, 
especial umbrage to the native inhabitants, had shaken Euro- 
pean credit from one extremity of the peninsula to the other. 
Such was the moment selected for inflicting a new tax, complex 
in its provisions, vexatious in its operation, heavy as regarded 
the subject, and unproductive as regarded the government. 

The following epitome of the history of stamp-duties in India, 
points out, in a striking way, the impolicy of their recent exten- 
sion to British-born subjects. 

Stamps were first introduced in that country, for a special 
purpose, about thirty years ago, under the administration of the 
present Lord Teignmouth ; and but four short years after Lord 
Cornwallis had made the perpetual settlement of the land reve- 
nue, and proclaimed that he had emancipated the Hindus from 
all other taxes. Any other, indeed, must always have been pecu- 
liarly distressing to that simple race, and accordingly had never 
been ventured on by any of the native governments. The imme- 
diate object of the experiment, too, was one which has deservedly 
brought the greatest odium on the government of the Company. 
The courts of law recently instituted by Lord Cornw allis, had 
already proved wholly inadequate to the administration of justice. 
In four years there was a prodigious arrear of causes. The 
number of the courts was not increased; their complex forms 
were not simplified; but the Company undertook to remedy the 
consequent discontent by a more simple and profitable plan. 
They announced that the people of these regions were by nature 
litigious, and they imposed Stamp duties on all Law proceedings, 
the more completely to obstruct that justice which was already 
too difficult of attainment. 

No attempt ‘at imposing general Stamp-duties was made un- 
til the year 1824, just as we had commenced the Burman war. 
Our twenty-two millions of yearly revenue were not then 
thought sufficient, and the boasted surplus had for some time 
ceased to be spoken of. The public functionaries, accordingly, 
set their wits to work to raise ‘ ways and means;’ and a Stamp 
regulation, the exact counterpart of that recently promulgated 
for Calcutta, was imposed on the Provinces. The fate of this 
law affords a curious view of the inward structure of Asiatic 
society. At the end of two years, it was found completely in- 
operative. The native merchants and bankers quietly, but ob- 
stinately, refused to purchase stamps, and carried on their trans- 
actions without them; while the government durst not enforce 
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their own rash regulation. This was mortifying enough to so 
great and infallible a power; but it could not be helped. It 
was not the first time that the natives had resisted the arbitrary 
and impolitic attempts of our government to impose novel taxes. 
In 1810 the government attempted to levy a House Tax in the 
wealthy and crowded city of Benares. But the natives immediate- 
ly suspended all business, quitted their houses, and betook them- 
selves to the fields, where, they declared, they would continue 
until the tax was abrogated. A similar attempt among the war- 
like population of Rohileund, in 1816, occasioned a formidable 
insurrection of nearly the whole province, and the loss of many 
lives. In these cases the government had the prudence to re- 
voke its injudicious edicts. This impatience of novel modes of 
taxation with the Hindus, can scarcely be considered as a very 
extraordinary phenomenon in a country, where the treasury al- 
ready absorbs so enormous a proportion of the produce of land, 
labour, and profits. 

The Honourable Company now took up an opinion, that the 
experiment of coercion might be tried with more safety among 
the better disciplined inhabitants of Calcutta, and that the ex- 
ample of submission in the British merchants of the capital 
would not fail to have a wholesome influence on the refrac- 
tory inhabitants of the provinces. They declared, therefore, 
that Calcutta enjoyed ‘an unjust exemption,’ and they resolved 
to deprive it of this immunity. They fancied there were grounds 
for the exercise of such an authority, in two dubious and obso- 
lete sections of an Act of Parliament, and they proceeded to 
make the experiment. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta could not be legally taxed in any 
form by the local government, without the consent of the Indian 
authorities in England; and the Stamp regulation was therefore 
sent home for their approval. A secretary to the government, 
returning to England, undertook to be its dry nurse; and ha- 
ving passed it through the necessary forms, brought it out in 
due course, when it was promulgated as already mentioned. 
All this was effected with a secrecy worthy of the Inquisition, 
so that the tax-payers had not the slightest hint of what was 
meditated against them, until the blow was struck. 

The measure produced, as might have been foreseen, the most 
serious alarm among the English inhabitants, and aggravated the 
commercial distress, already sufficiently great. The native mer- 
chants and bankers held meetings, and were on the point of ta- 
king steps to defeat the tax, in their way, by shutting up their 
shops and offices, and quitting the town until the duty was re- 
scinded. They were persuaded, however, by the Europeans, to 
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renounce this mischievous scheme, which must have produced 
great inconvenience not only to the government, but to the 
whole commercial interests of India, and induced to join in a 
respectful petition to the government for the abolition of the 
tax. Such a petition was accordingly presented, signed by the 
principal inhabitants of Calcutta, praying for the abolition of the 
tax, on the score of its illegality, and the inconvenience and ac- 
tual distress which would follow its enforcement. They inform- 
ed the government that the native bankers contemplated aban- 
doning their occupation, which they could not pursue without 
ruin, under the provisions of this new edict. They insisted 
upon its obvious impolicy in such a state of society as that of 
India: they avowed, that should the regulation be carried into 
effect, all commercial dealings would be impeded to a degree af- 
fecting public credit, and that money transactions would be 
wholly suspended. And they, finally, declared their persuasion, 
that no measure of the government had ever excited such gene- 
ral alarm and dissatisfaction. 

The government, safe in the European colony of Calcutta 
from the danger of insurrection, which in the provincial cities 
would have brought it immediately to its senses, turned a deaf 
ear to these remonstrances; and in a long and laboured answer 
to the petitioners, endeavoured to reply to their arguments. It 
is always dangerous for a despotic government to give reasons 
for its proceedings ; and on this occasion so many inconsisten- 
cies and extravagancies were hazarded, as brought on the go- 
vernment a large share of ridicule, and some indignation. The 
answerer openly maintained that the inhabitants of Calcutta 
ought to be put on a perfect equality with those of the provin- 
ces; meaning, not that the privileges of the former should be 
extended to the latter, but that the latter, although governed by 
English laws, and entitled to British rights for 150 years, should 
be disfranchised, and reduced to the condition of the conquered 
inhabitants of the interior; or, in other words, should be sub- 
jected to arbitrary and unlimited taxation for the benefit of the 
East India Company, whenever the Directors of that corporation 
should see meet, and be able to persuade the President of the 
India Board to sanction the attempt. He admitted that the 
ao on which the local government had acted, had been al- 
owed to sleep for thirteen years; but this he ascribed to ‘ fiscal 
‘ prosperity’ and ‘ fiscal moderation.’ Thus virtually acknow- 
ledging, that the prosperity was no more, and that the day of 
moderation was gone by. But although the government allow- 
ed that the Act of Parliament had lain dormant for thirteen 
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years, as far as related to Calcutta, they insisted that it had been 
acted upon at the other presidencies, particularly at Bombay, 
and alleged instances were, indiscreetly, quoted. It unfortu- 
nately turned out, however, that these were taxes imposed for 
purposes purely municipal, and before the date of the statute 
which was referred to, and confessedly illegal, as without the 
sanction of any statute whatever. 

But the argument on which the local government mainly re- 
lied, was, that the inhabitants of Calcutta contributed little or 
nothing towards the public revenue. It could not indeed be de- 
nied, that they did pay Customs to the amount of between two 
and three hundred thousand pounds sterling. But the Stamp 
advocate makes nothing of this; and illuminates the ignorance 
of his mercantile fellow subjects by informing them, that ‘ Cus- 
‘ toms, though paid in the first instance by the general merchant, 
‘ fall ultimately on the consumers ;’ and sagely follows this up 
by adding, that ‘ the banker, the money lender, and the capi- 
‘ talist of Caleutta contribute nothing in return for the * inesti- 
‘ mable benefits’ of the East India Company’s government !— 
From which we are left, of course, to infer, that the three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants of Calcutta were not consumers at all; 
and that the capital and enterprise of her merchants contributed 
in no respect to create and maintain the trade which afforded- 
this large revenue to the Customs. 

These absurdities it was no difficult matter to refute and ex- 
pose ; and even the shackled press of Calcutta stepped in to en- 
lighten government, until its voice was silenced by the suppres- 
sion of one of the ablest of the journals. In that ardour of 
argument, which is so apt to bias the judgment and impair the 
memory of a disputant, it escaped the organ of the government, 
that the true state of things was the very reverse of what he 
imagined, and that the inhabitants of Calcutta in reality con- 
tributed to the public revenue in a far larger degree than the 
poor, ill-governed, and therefore incapable inhabitants of the 
provinces. According to Mr Tucker, now a Director of the 
East India Company, the natives of India pay overhead about 
5s. each in taxes; only about a twelfth part indeed of what is 
paid by those of Great Britain, but yet, according to Mr Tucker, 
a heavier assessment, in reference to their condition, than that 
which is levied at home. Now it is easy to show that the inha- 
bitants of Caleutta pay very far indeed above this average. For 
their municipal administration, they pay a tax of five per cent 
on the rents of all houses, a tax which has no existence in the 
provinces. They pay an excise on spirits and drugs; they pay 
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town duties ; they pay from seven to eight hundred per cent duty 
on every grain of salt they use; they pay customs on every arti- 
cle of foreign consumption, seldom amounting to less than 10, 
and often to as much as 20 per cent. But all this is little in 
comparison to what they do indirectly, for the support of that 
government, which, as we shall show in the sequel, does so little 
to support them. Their capital, enterprise, and intelligence, 
afford the means by which the monopoly of Salt brings the go- 
vernment yearly, a revenue little short of a million and half 
sterling. The Opium revenue, which in some years has amount- 
ed to considerably more than another million, is still more in- 
debted to the same causes. Ina single year they have advanced 
to government, on account of opium, upwards of one million 
seven hundred thousand pounds sterling. Their shipping con- 
veys the drug to its distant places of consumption, and their skill 
and enterprise alone find a market for it. In a word, without 
the merchants of Calcutta, neither the trade in this article, nor 
the revenue derived from it, could have an existence. In like man- 
ner, it is their capital and enterprise alone which have created, 
maintain, and carry on the whole Indigo trade of the country. 
In a single year their capital has been invested in this commo- 
dity to the extent of L.2,000,000, taking only its Indian valua- 
tion, or at least half a million more, taking its value in Europe. 
The only advantage which the manufacturer of indigo ever has 
derived from the Company in return, is, that they have kindly 
forborne to meddle with it. For this reason, above all others, 
it has flourished, while the peculiar objects of their patronage 
continue comparatively insignificant. The adventurous skill of 
the ‘ interlopers’ first created it, and has brought it to such 
greatness and perfection, as to have now nearly superseded the 
produce of every other part of the world. The foreign trade in 
Cotton owes its very existence to the European merchant. Of 
this commodity they have exported to China and Europe, in a 
single year, to the Indian value of above a million and half ster- 
ling. Many other articles of commerce they have either brought 
into existence, or greatly increased in amount and quality. 

It is needless to insist to what an extent the country and the 
revenue have been benefited by these means. No sooner is the 
indigo culture, for example, introduced into a district, than the 
land revenue, heretofore ill paid, or extorted by military force, is 
punctually and readily discharged ; and where it is not limited 
by law, greatly increased in amount—tranquillity is established, 
and commerce stimulated. 

But it may be worth while to go a little more into detail, re- 
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specting the direct contributions paid by the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, as already enumerated. In consequence of the Salt mo- 
nopoly, they pay at least L.21,562 beyond the natural price of 
the commodity, being their share of the whole produce, on the 
very moderate supposition that each inhabitant of Calcutta con- 
sumes only three times as much as the simple native of the pro- 
vinces. 

The government raises, in the way of Lottery, the sum of 
L.20,000 a-year. The largest share of this is necessarily paid 
by the wealthiest part of the community, and those on the spot, 
that is, by the people of Calcutta. We shall take their share, 
however, only at one half, or L.10,000. 

The government derives an impolitic revenue from the Moor- 
ings in the river Hoogly, which amounts to a yearly sum of 
L.16,000. The average between the whole export and import 
shipping of Calcutta last year was 154,029 tons, of which 33,740 
tons belonged to Calcutta. Without reckoning that the latter, 
as must necessarily be the case, lie oftener at the moorings than 
other shipping in general, we shall reckon only their arithmeti- 
cal proportion, which is L.3504. As their share of the duties 
upon foreign imports, we cannot reckon that the inhabitants of 
Calcutta pay less to the East India Company than L.32,000. 
The total amount of the Customs is about L.1,254,000, and, 
holding that the capital only consumes five times as much of 
the imports as an equal population in the country, the result 
will be as above stated. In reality, we believe it to be twice as 
much. The town duties of Calcutta amount to somewhat more 
than L.25,000 per annum. This injudicious and oppressive duty 
is levied on necessaries of life, or such articles as are deemed so 
by the native inhabitants, as grain of all kinds, pulses, oil, but- 
ter, turmeric, charcoal, tobacco, and betel-nut. Grain pays an 
impost of two and a half per cent. Butter and tobacco ten per 
cent, and all the rest five per cent. Several of them pay custom- 
house duties besides. 

Every Dwelling-house in Calcutta pays an assessment on its 
rent of five per cent, and every shop a tax of ten per cent. The 
amount of this tax, which is also entirely managed by the go- 
vernment, and made an object of patronage with it, may be ta- 
ken at the low average of L.18,000. 

The tax on spirits and intoxicating drugs brings yearly about 
L.26,000. 

The tolls collected by government on the canals leading to 
Calcutta yield a net profit of L.7197 after paying all charges 
This is, of course, nothing more or less than a transit tax. 
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The Port charges of Calcutta are a real burden on its trade. 
They are wholly managed or mismanaged by the government. 
We reckon this in round numbers to be a source of taxation to 
the extent of L.17,000 on the following grounds: Pilotage, port 
charges, fees, and presents, amount, according to a careful esti- 
mate which we have made, to about 7s. 8d. per ton on every ship 
that frequents the port, exclusive of mooring charges. Suppo- 
sing the shipping belonging to the port of Calcutta to make no 
more than two voyages a-year outwards and inwards, these 
charges will be L.26,000 nearly. Three-fourths of this at the 
least are unnecessarily expended, and constitute, therefore, a 
tax of the worst description. Upon the whole shipping which 
entered and cleared from Calcutta last year, amounting to 
308,058 tons, the charges were, exclusive of moorings, L.118,088. 
If a ship should be at the Honourable Company’s moorings for 
six months, we find, by calculation, that her charges per ton 
would amount to near 8s. '7d.; and such a vessel would have to 
pay in all, before she got rid of the good port of Calcutta, 14s. 
8d. per ton, which is something more than a charge of nine per 
cent on the present freights out and home between India and 
Great Britain. Now, is this, or is it not, a flagrant evasion of 
25th Section of 53d of George III. chap. 54, which provides 
that no duty or tax shall be levied without the consent of the 
home authorities ; and above all, of the promise held out by the 
legislature, to keep the duties on the trade between India and 
Great Britain at an equitable and moderate standard? Is it for 
a moment to be imagined, that, were the port of Calcutta, as it 
should be, taken out of the prodigal management of the Com- 

any, and consigned to that of the merchants, such enormous 
feaioas on trade would exist ? The interests of the inhabitants, 
and the competition of one Indian port with another, would soon 
reduce them to a fair amount. But the Company can have no 
competitors. Every port in India is under their management, 
and it is their interest to keep up, and not to reduce, their 
charges. 

The whole taxes, then, paid by the inhabitants of Calcutta, di- 
rect or indirect, municipal or general, under the management 
of the Company, and subservient to its power and patronage, 
amount to the yearly sum of L.161,300. The taxation of the 
provinces throughout all India is at ‘the rate of 5s. a-head ; but, 
on examination, we find that the inhabitants of the Madras and 
Bombay territories are a great deal more highly assessed than 
those of Bengal, and that the latter pay in fact only 3s. 103d. a- 
head. But the inhabitants of Calcutta, according to our estimate, 
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pay about 10s, 9d.; or, as far as we can recollect, within a trifle 
of what is paid by the population of Ireland. Now, as no one 
will say the Irish are taxed at too low a rate; and as a great 
majority of the inhabitants of Calcutta, or of any Indian city, are, 
whatever may be the poverty of the Irish, still poorer, it necessa- 
rily follows, that the people of Calcutta generally pay rather too 
much already, than too little, and therefore have no particular 
need for fresh taxation. It results from this statement, that the 
people of Calcutta, who, we are informed by ‘ high authority,’ 
contribute nothing at all, or ‘ next to nothing,’ to the support 
of that government from whose protection they derive such 
mighty advantages, do, notwithstanding, in reality contribute 
122 per cent more than those who, we are informed from the 
same source, are unfairly charged with the whole. 

Such are the motives and extraordinary assumptions of fact 
on which this local tax has been justified. But the most extra- 
ordinary part of its defence perhaps relates to the form in 
which it has been enforced. The whole phalanx of European 
political economists had denounced Stamp duties as impolitic and 
unjust. Mr Pitt openly avowed their impolicy, and said he con- 
tinued them only from necessity. The present administration 
swept off the greater number of them at home, at the very mo- 
ment that a new law imposing them was receiving the approba- 
tion of the East India Company. Our Indian statesmen have 
no respect, however, for Adam Smith, (an ancient enemy,) nor 
for Ricardo—nor for Macculloch. Mr Pitt’s opinion goes with 
them, for the first time, for nought on an Indian question—Lord 
Goderich’s example is utterly discarded, and the inhabitants of 
Calcutta astounded by the following sage annunciation: ‘ A 
‘ stamp-duty seems among the least exceptionable of the taxes 
‘ to which a government can have recourse. It is a tax, which, 
‘ as it falls chiefly on the wealthy, will, of course, give discon- 
‘tent tothem. But this government would but ill perform its 
‘ duty, if, seeking the favour of the opulent classes, it consented 
‘ to exonerate them, and confined its taxation to the poor.’ 

A government, that officially puts forth such theoretical ab- 
surdities, in vindication of its arbitrary measures, can, in our 
opinion, scarcely be called respectable. It lays down a palpable 
blunder, as a maxim in Political Science, and, arguing upon its 
own mistake, complacently proceeds to take credit for impartial 
legislation, and tenderness for the interests of the lower orders. 
This last pretension, we must say, comes with but an ill grace 
from a power, that seizes half the net produce of the soil, and 
calls it a land tax—that derives a large portion ef its revenue 
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from monopolies of the necessaries of life, and whose boast it 
has been, that it has always taken, or desired to take, more from 
the body of the people, than was necessary for their good go- 
vernment. 

One observation, made in the letter of the Indian Secretary, 
more extravagant than all the rest, remains yet to be noticed. 
‘ If additional revenue,’ says he, ‘ is necessary, that is a point 
* which must be taken on the credit of government.’ 

We will venture to assert, that since the days of the Norman 
Conquest, language more presumptuous and revolting has never 
been addressed, by Englishmen in authority, to men of their 
own country. Such of our readers as are not familiar with the 
habits of Indian Statesmen, will probably peruse them with won- 
der. But, in truth, there is no limit to the follies, which a cor- 
poration spirit, combined with the habitual contemplation and 
exercise of despotic power, is capable of producing. 

The petitioners, however, were neither satisfied with the rea- 
soning, nor overawed by the dignity, of the government; and ad- 
dressed a second letter, respectfully soliciting that the ordinance 
might at least be suspended, as it was the intention of the inha- 
bitants to petition Parliament for a declaratory act, or, if neces- 
sary, a new enactment, respecting the alleged power claimed by 
the Company. The reply was brief and peremptory. The go- 
vernment refused to suspend its edict; and desired that all 
future communications on the subject should be made, through 
the collector of Stamp-duties ! In reference to the intimation of 
a petition to Parliament, the government was graciously pleased 
to observe, that it had ‘ no objection,’ in this instance, ‘ to the 
‘ inhabitants petitioning the Parliament of England ;? an expres- 
sion, from which we may infer, that their High Mightinesses 
considered that they constituted a second King and Parliament 
themselves, and that there were cases in which they might sus- 

nd the British Constitution, by refusing the right of petition- 
ing ! 

The inhabitants now applied to the Sheriff of Calcutta, re- 
questing that a meeting might be called, for the purpose of pe- 
titioning Parliament. The requisition was acceded to, and the 
meeting called. But the Sheriff was a civil servant of the go- 
vernment, and the place appointed for the meeting was claimed 
as the property of the Company. The government accordingly 
took the alarm, and severely reprimanded their servant, who 
was in consequence compelled to disallow the meeting. The 
pretext for this was equally feeble and ridiculous. In rum- 


maging over their records, the government discovered a letter 
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of the East-India Directors, dated twenty years back, in which 
the Directors ordered, ‘ under the pain of their high displeasure,’ 
that no public assemblage of their own servants, or of the mer- 
chants, traders, or other inhabitants whatsoever, should be held, 
‘ unless the subject to be discussed should be agreeable to the 
‘ ruling authorities, —unless, in short, it was to be an eulogy on 
themselves, or on some of their functionaries; for in all such 
cases, public meetings were not only allowed, but eagerly en- 
couraged and canvassed for. 

This prohibition was, in its origin, obviously illegal and pre- 
sumptuous ; but its revival, on this last occasion, was still more 
imprudent. The government should have recollected, that the 
extravagant language, which might be used with impunity, un- 
der terror of French aggression, and in the darkness of the close 
monopoly in 1807, was no longer safe or decorous in 1827, and 
could not be endured, either by the Indian or the British public. 
In Calcutta, British law alone had any authority. The High 
Sheriff was an officer of the Crown, amenable only to the King’s 
Courts. The sovereignty of the whole territory was, by the ex- 
press enactment of a statute,* vested in the Crown. No sta- 
tute existed limiting or restricting the right of meeting to pe- 
tition—there was not even any local regulation, with the neces- 
sary sanctions, for such purpose. Finally, the ‘ high displeasure’ 
of the East-India Company, however terrible to those who de- 
pend upon them for their daily bread, is not * law’—and is good 
for nothing, in respect to those who have nothing to apprehend 
from them. 

It is instructive to remark, that the right of meeting and 
petitioning Parliament had, in times not very remote,—in times 
of real danger, and on subjects of far greater delicacy than 
an appeal against a tax,—been exercised by the inhabitants of 
Caleutta, with the full concurrence of the government—nay, 
in reality, at its instigation, and for its behoof. In the year 
1779, such a meeting petitioned the Commons, against certain 
alleged usurpations of the King’s Courts of Justice, establish- 
ed a few years before. The court and the government were 
then at variance.t The imprudence of the judges gave the go- 





* 53d of Geo. III. sec. 155. 

+ Mr Hastings soon afterwards found out a shorter way of neutral- 
izing the hostility of the judges, and curtailing their powers, than an 
appeal to Parliament. He promoted the majority of them to better 
appointments. One he made first judge of the principal native court, 
and another judge in certain captured settlements, 
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vernment a temporary advantage over them, of which Mr Hast- 
ings availed himself with his usual dexterity. The petition of 
the inhabitants was a part of his contrivance for this purpose ; 
and it is specially to be observed, that at this time there were 
few independent settlers—what was called the community of 
Calcutta, consisting for the most part of the civil and military 
servants of the Company, and many of these the creatures of 
the Governor-General. The language of the petition, drawn 
up on the occasion, is vehement and clamorous.* The petition- 
ers complain, that they had been calumniated to Parliament. 
They state, that there are certain rights inherent in Englishmen, 
of which ‘ no power on earth’ can legally deprive them—they 
elaim trial by Jury, in civil cases, (of which the judges had de- 
prived them,) as their birth-right—they insinuate, that the 
King’s letters patent, establishing the court, were contrary to 
the ‘ known law of the land.’ They intimate, that the judges 
possessed neither the requisite temper, ability, nor integrity. 
Above all, the petitioners complain, that the authority of the go- 
vernment was weakened by the encroachments of the court; and 
they pray that the powers of the latter may be restricted. There 
is one prayer, which, had it been granted, Calcutta would at 
this day have been, instead of the greatest commercial city 
which the East ever saw, a petty town, without trade or indus- 
try—the mere seat of a corporation of monopolists. The peti- 
tioners had the folly to solicit, that the ancient, and, as they are 
pleased to term it, ‘ constitutional’ power of hearing appeals, in 
the first instance, should be restored to the local government.+ 
This would have been to destroy at once the independence and 
usefulness of the King’s Court—to place the persons and pro- 





* The following is a specimen. ‘ Your petitioners can bear dis- 
‘ tress like men; but they must also feel like men, and speak these feel- 
‘ ings like Englishmen. If the language of complaint is warm, let it be 
‘ attributed to the dread of future injuries, from a keen sensibility of 
‘ what is past.’ The language certainly was lofty enough; but it ema- 
nated from a very contaminated source. The petitioners have the 
tone of so many Hampdens, while, in reality, they are praying for the 
extension of arbitrary power, and petitioning for the restoration of 
exploded nuisances. 

+ In the Mayor's Court, which preceded the Supreme Court, the 
judges were nominated by the East-India Company, and appeals lay 
from their jurisdiction to the President in council, that is, to the local 
government. It may well be believed, that a court so constituted, 
was unexceptionable in the eyes of the Company and their servants 
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perties of the free inhabitants at the mercy of the executive— 
and that executive, the East-India Company, the commercial 
rivals of the community. 

In 1786 the inhabitants of Calcutta met again ; and petitioned 
the King, Lords, and Commons, against no less a measure than 
Mr Pitt’s celebrated India bill. The servants of the Company 
were, on this oceasion also, the majority of the petitioners. That 
the measure had the sanction of the government, appears ob- 
vious enough, when we see as subscribers the names of coun- 
cillors, secretaries, future governors, and other successful aspi- 
rants for high office. Mr Pitt’s bill created a tribunal in Eng- 
land for the trial of Indian delinquency. It provided, that the 
servants of the Company might be recalled at the pleasure of 
the Crown. It provided, that the official correspondence of the 
Company’s servants in India with the Directors, might be re- 
ceived as evidence by the commissioners of the new tribunal. 
The most offensive provision of the bill, however, was that 
which compelled the servants of the Company, upon their re- 
turn to Great Britain, to give in an inventory, upon oath, of 
their fortunes. The meeting passed strong resolutions against 
all these enactments, and touched upon nothing else; from 
which it will be seen, that the petition, although called the pe- 
tition of ‘ the inhabitants of Calcutta,’ related solely to the 
personal interests of the Company’s own servants. It may be 
worth notice, also, that a Company’s civil servant was at the 
moment Governor-General; a servant, too, who had been once 
charged by his employers with corruption, and never acquitted. 
In resolutions, which touched solely upon their own special in- 
terests, the petitioners invoked the constitution as loudly and 
patriotically as if the whole fabric of that constitution were at 
stake. The following is a specimen of the language they em- 
ployed. The erection of ¢ a tribunal, unrestrained by the set- 
‘ tled rules of law, and subject to no appeal, and the depriving 
‘them of their undoubted birth-right, the trial by jury, are vio- 
‘ lations of the great charter of our liberties, and infringements of 
‘ the most sacred principles of the British constitution. The 
fact was, that the alliance with the ministry, created through 
the agency of the Board of Control, had not yet begun to work 
well for the Company. There had even been some bickering 
between the Board and the Directors; and the servants of the 
Company were simple enough to fear, that the provisions of the 
statute would be put in force against them. It proved, how- 
ever, to be a vain fear. The Ministry soon abrogated the most 
offensive provision of the bill, which Mr Mill uncourteously 
calls the only wholesome one it contained, and the dreaded tri- 
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bunal has been utterly inoperative ! More than forty years have 
since elapsed, and neither the Directors nor their servants have 
ever thought of invoking the constitution ; on the contrary, they 
have found the forms of the constitution a little inconvenient to 
them ; and it is from the time in question that we have to date 
the greater number of those flagrant encroachments on the rights 
and privileges of Englishmen, which they have either enacted 
themselves, or persuaded the legislature to sanction—Such as 
the prohibition to purchase lands—the prohibition to trade, with- 
out leave of the Company, in the interior—arbitrary expulsion 
from the territory, with or without cause assigned—destruction 
of the liberty of the press—prohibition to trade in the staple ar- 
ticles of the interior, &c. &c. 

We have referred to these facts, to show, that when their own 
interests and passions are concerned, the Company and its ser- 
vants are ready enough, not only to allow the freest discus- 
sions, and to address the legislature in the strongest language, 
but to promote, instigate, and participate in public meetings 
having these selfish objects in view. Their new-sprung dread 
of free discussion, therefore, the reader will readily perceive, is 
but an indication of their wish to hide their acts from publicity; 
and its object, to maintain unimpaired their pernicious patron- 
age and mischievous privileges.* In the document to which 
we have just referred, a freedom of language is indulged in, 
which, were it now employed by any person, or set of persons, 
residing in India, on a question not promoting the peculiar views 
and interests of the Company, would at once be pronounced in- 
decent and intolerable. Editors of newspapers have, in part, 
been recently banished from India, and their prospects ruined, 
for far less excesses. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta, thus precluded from meeting in 
their corporate capacity, under the sanction of the sheriff, de- 
termined to meet as individuals, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of petitioning Parliament against 
the stamp-act, as well as for soliciting certain improvements in 
the state of the laws immediately affecting their properties, and 
which, although long calling loudly for redress, a government 
which has no common interests with its subjects had hitherto 





* To use the language of one of their own ordinances, free discus- 
sion ‘ tends to bring them into hatred and contempt.’ <A statement, 
the prudence of which is unfortunately more questionable than its 
truth. ; 
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neglected for more than half a century. They publicly adver. 
tised their intention in the newspapers; and a meeting was ac- 
cordingly held at the Exchange Rooms, which, by some acci- 
dent, are not the property of government, on the 22d of May 
last, embracing all the wealth and respectability of Calcutta, 
native and European, unconnected with the public service. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to quote a single example to the con- 
trary. The merchants, agents, and gentlemen of the law, of 
whatever political party, joined heartily in the common cause, 
and took a leading part in discussions which were distinguished 
alike by talent, temperance, and public spirit. If we consider 
that this assemblage took place in the very focus of despotism 
and overwhelming influence, it must be viewed as a highly in- 
teresting and imposing spectacle. It was indeed, we believe, 
the first assembly ever held in India, actuated by a pure love of 
public principle and independence, and expressing a determina- 
tion to maintain the privileges of freemen. The speeches made, 
and the resolutions passed by this meeting, were as remarkable 
for their moderation as their ability. Not a syllable escaped the 
speakers that could admit of a sinister construction by the most 
subtle or malignant advocate of power.* 

Petitions were unanimously voted, for both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, couched in language not less temperate than the speeches 
and resolutions. That respecting the stamp-regulation is at 
once logical, convincing, and able, and does, in our opinion, 
great credit to the talent and good sense of the Calcutta pub- 
lic.+ 

One circumstance deserving notice distinguished the petitions 
to Parliament relating to the stamp-tax, from that addressed to 
the local government on the same subject. The first had been 
numerously signed by persons, both in the civil and military 
services of the Company, for these participated in the general 
sentiment of the community, respecting the impolicy of the law, 
and the hope that it would be rescinded. Before the petition to 





* So guarded was the conduct of the meeting, that the only hard 
words by which the Gazette of government could venture to describe 
the petitioners, was, ‘ those who have set themselves up in opposition 
‘ to the wishes of government !’ : 

+ For temperance and moderation, we recommend to the curious 
reader to contrast their petitions with those addressed to the legisla- 
ture in 1779 and 1786. The last will be found in the volumes of the 
Annual Register. 
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Parliament was drawn up, the hostility of the government had 
been ascertained, and, of course, not a civil or military servant 
dared peril his place or prospects by affixing his name to it. 
Such is the character of a government, styling itself a British 
one, and which now and then presumes to hint, that its power 
is sustained by public opinion, and by the affections of its sub- 
jects ! 

, The proposed meeting at the Exchange Rooms excited, as 
may well be surmised, the highest displeasure of the local go- 
vernment; and it had resolved to proceed to the most violent 
extremities to prevent it. Accordingly, it directed an order to the 
stipendiary magistrates to prevent or disperse it. Among these 
magistrates, however, there is always a professional lawyer, who, 
in all probability, suggested to his less instructed colleagues, that 
the contemplated application of force might not be strictly le- 
gal. The opinion of the highest law-officers was taken on the 
subject, and the government was mortified and surprised -to 
learn from them that the measure was grossly illegal, and would 
subject every individual, directly or indirectly concerned, ex- 
cept those screened from immediate responsibility by statute, 
to an action of trespass and heavy damages in the King’s 
Court ! 

The Stamp regulation promulgated in December, was to take 
effect on the Ist of May following; and the government were not 
slow in organizing the machinery of taxation. This consisted ofa 
superintendent and a collector, with splendid salaries: sixteen 
principal assistants to authenticate stamps, with corresponding 
allowances—whole shoals of native distributors, and a fleet of 
boats, painted and portentously labelled, to distribute its Pan- 
dora gifts to the provinces, where it was now determined that 
stamps should be strictly enforced. But the high authorities 
were destined to receive another mortification. In their reply 
to the petition of the inhabitants, they had volunteered a boast 
that they possessed the legal means of enforcing the penalties 
enacted in their regulation. The better opinion was, however, 
that they had no such power. An impression was general with 
the public, that the penalties could not be levied. No one, ac- 
cordingly, bought stamps! the government durst not hazard a 
prosecution ; and the regulation became a dead letter, and con- 
tinued so for nearly two months, to the dismay and chagrin of 
its advisers. : 

By the 13 Geo. III. c. 65, it is enacted, that no regulation of 
the Governor-General, for the town of Calcutta, shall be valid, 
unless registered under specified forms in the King’s Court, and 
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approved by the same authority.* The government had hoped, 
that, as the regulation was approved by their masters in Eng- 
land, as provided by one statute, they might dispense with an- 
other statute intended only for the protection of those that were 
taxed. They were undeceived when no revenue came in, and 
finally reduced to the humiliation of applying for the hated re- 
gistry. 

It should be noticed here, that the local government has ever 
been impatient of the restraint put upon its arbitrary power by 
the King’s Court. It never applies, therefore, to that tribunal, 
when it can escape from its wholesome control, and it al- 
ways endeavours to dispense with the opinions and advice of 
lawyers, whenever it is safe to do so. This was the origin of the 
celebrated disputes in the time of Mr Hastings; and it may 
well be imagined to what extent they were carried, when it is 
considered, that the jurisdiction of the court was then more ex- 
tensive than now—very ill defined—the judges indiscreet and 
embued with all the prejudices of technical lawyers—the go- 
vernment, more arbitrary, irregular, and illegal, and therefore 
still more in need of restraint than even now. 

A very curious example of the feeling on the part of the go- 
vernment, to which we now allude, is afforded in the state of the 
law respecting the customs. By their last charter, the East In- 
dia Company are authorized to levy customs within the town of 
Calcutta, in the same manner they have been accustomed to do 
in the provinces. They have declined, however, to register their 
custom-house regulations, and hence cannot sue for penalties, 
although they have enacted them very liberally. They are ena- 
bled, therefore, to collect even this revenue, only by holding 
the goods in possession. 

It is time, however, that we should render some account of 
the famous Stamp regulation itself. In the copy we have seen, 
it embraces 48 tolerably close-printed octavo pages ; and is so 
prolix, so technical, yet so unskilfully framed, that there is 
scarcely a provision of it that would not require the interpreta- 
tion of an English lawyer. Such is the law which is intended 
to inflict an exotic impost upon above eighty millions of rude 
people, already overtaxed, and speaking a variety of imperfect 
va emia ecient tteen nl tata 

* These local laws are entitled, Rules, Ordinances, and Regulations 
for Good Order and Civil Government, &c. It was amusing enough 
to see the Indian Government insisting upon carrying a law into ef- 
fect, which was to be entitled, ‘ for the good order of the town of 
‘ Calcutta,’ when they were fully aware, and indeed publicly admitted, 
that it was calculated to produce general dissatisfaction ! 
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dialects, into any one of which it is morally impossible to render 
it, so that it shall appear common sense. The tax is sweeping 
and comprehensive ; scarcely anything escapes it.* It taxes bills 
of exchange, drafts, promissory notes, receipts and discharges 
for money, bonds, conveyances, leases, agreements, mortgages, 
assignments, letters of license, policies of insurance, powers of 
attorney, bills of lading, permits, &c. &c. In the provinces, 
there is, besides, a stamp on all law papers, even upon accounts 
and vouchers produced in evidence. The government did not 
venture on this bold measure in Calcutta—they knew that the 
King’s Court would not endure it. , 

The amount of the duty is exorbitant and unequal. There is 
no exception for property of the lowest amount. The duty goes 
as low as three-halfpence ; and this amount is chargeable on all 
property from 64s. down to a farthing. 

The penalties are excessive and illegal, commonly amount- 
ing to twenty times the value of the stamp which ought to have 
been used, not to mention the costs of a prosecution in the 
courts of justice, which may be more than 1000 times as much. 
In some cases they are still more oppressive. The following is 
a sample :—‘ Any vender or distributor of stamps refusing to 
* permit the collector, or other person duly authorized by wri- 
‘ ting under the seal and signature of that officer, to inspect the 
‘ said accounts, and examine the store of stamped paper in the 
* custody of such vender, immediately upon demand, shall forfeit, 
‘ for every such refusal, the sum of one hundred sicca rupees 
* (10/.); shall further be subject to such daily fine, until he com- 
‘ plies with the collector’s requisition, as the Board of Revenue 
* may direct ! 

Here, his Majesty’s subjects, within the jurisdiction of his 
court, for whose protection it is expressly enacted by statute 
that no regulation can be made repugnant to the laws of Eng- 





* There is one curious exception— Newspapers are not taxed. This 
does not arise, however, from any affection for the press. But News- 
papers already pay an excessive postage, not only more productive to 
the revenue, but a greater obstacle to their dissemination, than a stamp 
would be. If the latter were fairly imposed, as are similar docu- 
ments, it would not exceed three-halfpence. But the officers of the 
army, and other residents of the provinces, pay at present a shilling in 
postage on every paper. In common decency, if stamps had been im- 
posed, the Indian government must have followed the example of the 
mother country, and taken off the postage. But so great a facility to 
the dissemination of political, or any other information, would have 


— utterly at variance with the known principles of the Indian legis- 
ature. 
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land, are subjected to an unlimited daily exaction, at the discre- 
tion of a board of officers, nominated by the East India Compa- 
ny, removable at their pleasure, and necessarily ignorant of Eng- 
lish and of all other law, saving the law of their masters. 

But the last section of the regulation is the most extravagant 
of any, and, we may add, the most ridiculous. It is to the fol- 
lowing effect :—‘ It shall and may be lawful for the Board of 
‘ Revenue, the superintendent of stamps, and the collector, or 
‘ other officers, vested with the charge of offices established for 
‘ the sale and distribution of stamps, to summon witnesses, to 
‘ administer oaths and affirmations, in any investigation or in- 
‘ quiry into any case relating to the stamp revenue, or any other 
‘matter or thing connected therewith.’ Our readers should 
understand, that, by the law of England, no person can summon 
a witness, or administer an oath, except such as may do so by 
common law, or express statute. This, therefore, renders the 
provision invalid, and ought in justice to vitiate the whole regu- 
lation. We shall suppose, however, that it does not, and then 
observe its consequences,—premising, that to administer an oath. 
is reckoned a disreputable thing, and consigned to mean classes 
of persons among every people of the East, from the Indies to 
Japan, the Mahomedans excepted ; and that to take one, except 
upon very solemn occasions indeed, is utterly repugnant to the 
prejudices and feelings of every Indian of character within the 
same wide limits. A Hindu vender of stamps, on a salary of 20 
rupees a-month, may summon before him the first Christian inha- 
bitant of Calcutta, and administer an oath to him on the holy 
Evangelists! A Mahomedan of the same condition may call 
into his august presence the most opulent and respectable Hin- 
du, the Raja of Burdwau, for example with his L.200,000 a- 
year, if he should trust himself in Calcutta after the regulation 
is in effect, and compel him to swear by the Ganges—by a cow, 
or by the head of his great-grandfather! A disciple of Zoroas- 
ter, discharging the dignified duties of a stamp vender, may com- 
pel a Chinese to cut off a cock’s head, or burn in effigy a whole 
line of ancestors. All this is ludicrous. But those who are ac- 
quainted with the moral, or rather the immoral, condition of our 
native population in India—all who know their chicanery and 
their proneness to litigation, and are aware that perjury and 
subornation are an established traffic among some classes of 
them, will readily conceive the vexation, the heart-burnings, 
and the iniquity, for which such an enactment opens a wide 
field. Is it right, then, or decent, in the East India Compa- 
ny, to outrage the honest and wholesome prejudices of the bet- 
ter classes of their Indian subjects, and thus, as it were, to 
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place them at the mercy of the most unworthy and unprincipled 
of their own countrymen? The notorious prostitution of oaths 
in the administration of justice, and the baneful consequences 
which have resulted from it, ought surely to have warned the 
Company and their servants, not to extend the practice to the 
sordid purpose of raising money. 

Upon the inconvenience which a foreign and vexatious impost 
must produce among the indigent and ignorant inhabitants of 
the provinces, it is hardly necessary that we should insist. It 
has, indeed, been long felt, and therefore we are not called upon 
to reason on the subject. An intelligent observer, in one of the 
Indian prints, writing from Madras, gives the following picture 
of its operation under that Presidency. ‘ The purchaser (of a 
‘ stamp) must often go ten, twenty, thirty miles, always dance 
‘attendance for its purchase on a servant of government, and 
‘ often return home without it. It is a tax much fitter for the 
‘ town than the interior ; but is it wise to choose a tax so Eng- 
‘lish? Should we not rather import blessings? In another 
place he remarks, ‘ Rowannahs (permits) for goods under ten 
‘rupees (value 1/.) were formerly free from the charge of a 
‘ stamp; now they are subject to that charge. It is miserable 
‘to see an old woman, on an handful of salt fish, which has 
‘ repeatedly paid land-custom, rowannah, and fees, compelled to 
‘ pay, for the last time, an anna (three-halfpence) for customs, 
‘ and an anna for the stamp.’ 

To obviate such an inconvenience, a nuisance still greater 
must be introduced ; the land must be covered with stamp-vend- 
ers and distributors—almost every village, in a territory con- 
taining 80 millions of people, should have its stamp office. 

The mode in which the East India Company treat native in- 
stitutions, customs, and opinions, is sufficiently amusing. They 
are respected, or set at nought, just as suits the convenience of 
the moment. When the land revenue, for example, is to be rai- 
sed, they are lauded to the sky—any interference with them is 
deemed a kind of sacrilege, and in behalf of them the Company 
violates its solemn pledges. Lord Cornwallis’ attempt to pro- 
tect the inhabitants from fiscal extortion, and to create a proprie- 
tary in the land, once so lauded, is then scouted as an improvi- 
dent and impolitic interference with native usages. When, on 
the contrary, money is to be made, all this is forgotten ; stamps 
are then declared to be, in the language of the Calcutta govern- 
ment, ‘ among the least exceptionable of the taxes to which a 
‘ government can have recourse.’ —A tax of which the natives 
of India knew nothing until they had the honour of our ac- 
guajntance, and ene of the mest impolitic and vexatious in the 
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English statute-book, is then, under aggravated circumstances, 
thrust upon the Hindus—upon those Hindus, whom, when it suits 
the occasion, the same Company represents as ‘ impatient of our 
‘ best institutions, and incapable of appreciating them.’ 

That stamp-duties are vexatious and unequal is but too obvi- 
ous. That they are improvident, unthrifty, and unproductive, 
may be proved with equal facility. The stamp-duties of the 
Bengal Presidency, containing 65 millions of people, amounted, 
on an average of three years, ending with 1822, to no more than 
L.149,508. Those for all India, containing 83 millions, were 
only L.217,742. But the Bengal charges of collection amounted 
to nearly L.64,000, or above 40 per cent of the impost. In other 
words, the government takes 15/. from the people, and the ex- 
chequer receives but 9/. Here is clear proof of want of frugali- 
ty, of impolicy, and of real oppression. It may be added, that 
the whole sum which the government expects to raise from their 
extension of the stamp-duties to Calcutta, is not calculated at 
more than L.60,000. It is for such a pittance that they invade 
the rights of Englishmen—that they are content to. forfeit for 
themselves the character of freemen, and to incur all the odium 
and unpopularity which must be the inevitable consequence. 

In corroboration of the opinion we have advanced against 
Stamps, it gives us much pleasure to quote the words of an East 
India Director ;* and the ‘more so, from the extraordinary 
rarity of such an opportunity. ‘ This,’ says the authority in 
question, ‘is a tax of European origin, and little suitable to the 
* character and habits of our native subjects. It is very expen- 
‘ sive in the collection, one of the tests of a bad tax; it is ex- 
‘ tremely vexatious, and it holds out great temptations to fraud, 
‘ from the ease with which the Stamps can be imitated, and from 
‘the ignorance of the people who are compelled to use them. 
‘ A tax, moreover, which can be easily evaded, operates injuri- 
‘ ously towards the fair dealers, and a tax which admits of im- 
positions on the ignorant and unwary, by throwing doubts on 
all contracts, and commercial transactions, is liable to very se- 
rious objections.’ 

‘ The Stamps too, were superadded to other taxes: the indi- 
vidual who had to pay customs, was called upon at the same 
time to pay for a stamp; he who had to deposit a judicial fee 
on entering his suit, was also required to add to it the price of 
‘astamp. Now, one direct tax is surely enough at a time; and 
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‘it certainly tended little to the credit of our government to 
*‘ send away an ignorant native, several miles, perhaps, in search 
‘ of a stamp, before he was allowed to present a petition. This 
‘ ground of reproach has, J believe, been removed. It will im- 
* mediately strike those who have given attention to the prin- 
‘ ciples of taxation, that the high rate of charge which, in Ben- 
‘ gal, has hitherto absorbed a large portion of the collections, 
‘ constitutes a great objection to the Stamp duties. It is im- 
‘ provident in any government to take L.15, from the pockets 
‘ of the subject, when only nine of the amount comes into the 
‘ public exchequer. And although it would appear from the 
‘estimate of 1822-23, that the disproportion of the charges to 
‘the revenue is expected to be less hereafter, I cannot bring 
‘ myself to regard the Stamps as an economical tax, or as one 
‘ which can be considered free from other objections.’ What a 
miraculous difference there is here shown between the financial 
secretary of 1810, which the author was, and the financial se- 
eretary of 1827 ! 

Our readers will have perceived from what we have already 
said, that the authority on which the East India Company has 
ventured to tax the town of Calcutta, is at least very question- 
able. It is founded on the 98 and 99 sections of the 53d Geo. 
III. c. 155, commonly called their charter. The subject is 
referred to also in the 25th section of the same act, and again 
in a declaratory statute passed in the following year. The words 
invariably used are, ‘ duties and taxes,’ and never ‘ taxes and 
‘ duties ;’ that is to say, the generic term follows the specific or 
more limited. Either of them may, no doubt, mean any gene- 
ral impost ; but the word ‘ duties’ is limited, in the rest of the 
act, to Customs, and this, we think, appears from the context, 
to be the sense in which it is here applied by the legislature. 
The addition of the word *¢ taxes,’ may therefore be fairly con- 
strued to mean nothing more than ‘ duties of customs and other 
‘ similar taxes,’ of which the Company had been in the habit of 
levying several; such as taxes on the consumption of the town 
of Calcutta; taxes on moorings, pilotage, &c., not to mention 
various fees and charges on trade, not one of which could be 
legally levied without the authority of Parliament. It is hardly 
to be supposed that the Parliament should, in this vague and 
careless way, have delegated to any body of men one of its most 
jealously guarded prerogatives ; and least of all, to the East In- 
dia Company, whose monopoly they were at the very moment 
throwing open to the nation, whose power to impose even cus- 
toms, they were limiting, and whom they had compelled to re- 
duce or annul the heavy charges which they had heretofore im- 
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posed on British commerce.* The construction which we have 
put on the Act, seems, accordingly, to be confirmed by the 
wording of the declaratory statute to which we have already re- 
ferred. Within a year after the East India Company had been 
thus vested with the power of levying custom-house duties and 
similar taxes, it was discovered that all the duties and taxes 
heretofore levied by them in India, within the special limits of 
the King’s Courts, were illegal and arbitrary, with the exception 
of a tax on spirits, and that on the rents of houses. They were, 
therefore, compelled to come to Parliament for a bill of indem- 
nity, which is the declaratory statute alluded to. This act is 
entitled ‘ An Act to remove doubts as to the duties and taxes 
‘ heretofore imposed and levied under the authority of the seve- 
‘ral governments of India.’ The same words are repeated in 
the body of the act. But what taxes, we ask, can here be meant, 
except such as we have supposed, for the taxes on spirits and 
rents had been already authorized by statute ? 

The inhabitants of Calcutta, in their address to the local go- 
vernment, judiciously observe, that had the legislature contem- 
plated delegating to the East India Company so vast a power as 
that of unlimited taxation over the king’s subjects, it would 
surely have introduced the subject with some caution and solem- 
nity, instead of leaving it to be inferred from words so loose and 
ambiguous. This view of the question is confirmed by the con- 
duct of the legislature on former occasions. In the charter be- 
fore the last, the 33d Geo. III. c. 23, it is provided, that the 
inhabitants of Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay,—that is to say, 
those British-born subjects of his Majesty, and natives and other 
persons living within the special jurisdiction of the King’s Courts, 
—shall payan assessment on the rents of houses, and a tax on spi- 
rituous liquors—the produce of these taxes being destined to pur- 
poses purely municipal. They were not intended to fill the pock- 
ets of the Company like the stamp-duties, but solely meant, as 
the act expressly states, to promote ‘the comfort, convenience, 


* The Company had been authorized to charge three per cent duty 
on the gross amount of sales in England of all private trade. This was 
annulled. Before the last charter, the duties charged on the import 
of British manufactures into Calcutta, generally, were ten per cent, 
nearly double what was charged on the productions of India. These 
were reduced by the interference of the Legislature to one-fourth per 
cent in some cases, and taken off altogether in others. With respect 
to exports, the Company were compelled, generally, not only to take 
off all duties, but to return to the exporter the various charges levied 
on the interior as transit duties. 
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‘ and security of the inhabitants themselves.’ Notwithstanding 
this, we have a long preamble, setting forth the object of the 
taxes in question; they are justified by precedent in England ; 
the mode of levying them is described in detail, and the princi- 
ple is strictly constitutional ; and, finally, the amount of the as- 
sessment is jealously limited: and yet the delegation of this 
power seemed to the legislature of the day a matter of such mo- 
ment, that it is comprehended in the very title of the act; and 
this is the more remarkable, since the act itself, the charter of 
the Company, was the most important and comprehensive enact- 
ment heretofore passed by the legislature on an Indian ques- 
tion. 

What, it may fairly be asked, had occurred in the twenty years 
which followed, to induce the legislature to depart from the con- 
stitutional maxims on which it acted on that occasion, and to de- 
liver over Englishmen, bound hand and foot, to be taxed by the 
East India Company, in the arbitrary manner in which that 
Company taxes the conquered inhabitants of India? If it had 
really been intended to grant the monstrous power claimed by 
the Company, it might at least have been expected that it would 
have been mentioned in the title of the act, as on a former and 
less solemn occasion. There is not, however, a hint of it; and 
yet the whole of the former act was the work of the late Lord 
Melville, the abettor, the advocate, the friend and ally of the Di- 
rectors and their monopoly. Had the confidence of the nation 
in the moderation and excellency of the Company’s government 
greatly increased in the interval? The exact contrary was the 
case. The Parliament, and the majority of the nation, began 
for the first time to think they had been duped by the abettors 
of the monopoly; and consequently their powers and privileges 
were curtailed beyond all former examples. 

The claim of the East India Company goes to the extent of 
taxing their countrymen in India, in any manner, and to any 
extent, which their cupidity may suggest. The precedent to be 
followed is their own immaculate administration, in their own 
conquered provinces. The Bengal government, in reference to 
the words of the statute, expresses itself in the following plea- 
sant and unqualified strain. ‘ The fair, natural, and obvious in- 
‘ terpretation of these words can only be, that any tax which the 
‘ necessity of this government may compel it to levy on the in- 
6 habitants of the country generally, may similarly be imposed by 
‘ a regulation passed, as directed within the special jurisdiction 
‘of the King’s Courts.’ The pretension thus broadly avowed, 
would lead to rather startling consequences. 

The Company, for example, takes as tax nine-tenths of the 
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rent of all lands in the provinces, estimating such rent generally 
at one-half, or at the least at one-third, of the gross produce of 
the soil ; and leaves a tithe only to the person called the proprie- 
tor. It called this ‘ creating a private proprietary right in the 
‘ Jand;’ and raising a landed aristocracy, in imitation, as was hint- 
ed at the time, of old, venerable, feudal England, whose insti- 
tutions, right or wrong, seemed at the moment to be most dear 
to them. This tax was declared to be limited in perpetuity ; and 
there was no end to the vaunting of the Company on account of 
the ‘ generosity,’ ‘magnanimity,’ &c. &c. which it displayed on 
the occasion. Some of its zealous friends, little dreaming what 
was to follow, insisted that the conduct of the Corporation, on 
this occasion, ‘ Surpassed all Greek, surpassed all Roman fame.’ 

Unhappily for this generous emulation, the Company has li- 
ved to repent of its liberality, and has shifted its ground. No 
more money was to be made by surpassing the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; and a new system is now patronised, from which it hopes 
for more substantial advantages. 

But to proceed with our illustration: British-born subjects are 
permitted to hold lands within the special jurisdiction of the 
King’s Courts, but nowhere else. Let us suppose, then, an Eng- 
lishman holds lands in Caleutta, which bring him in a yearly re- 
venue of 10,000 rupees, or 1000/. If the construction put by 
the Company on the statute be the right one, there is nothing to 
prevent the local government from seizing nine hundred pounds 
of this rent as tax. It may even boast of its generosity and for- 
bearance. Its friends may again say, that its virtues surpass 
those of the Greeks and Romans. Nay, it may repent of such 
leniency in a few short years, and establish the system so much 
in repute with the Directors and the authorities at Madras; that 
is, appoint crowds of revenue officers to make an arbitrary as- 
sessment of the land, covering the face of it like a flight of lo- 
custs,—leave the owner 5 per cent, or 2 per cent, or no per cent 
at all, instead of 10,—flog him when he is in arrears,—and, fi- 
nally, when reduced to the condition of a pauper, and unable to 
pay more, oust him of his land altogether, and give it to another, 
who shall, in his turn, see the fields of his fathers covered with 
locusts,—be assessed,—flogged,—and ousted. 

Again: The Company, in its tenderness for the rights and 
usages of the native inhabitants, levies a tax on Hindu piety at 
the temples of Jagarnaut and Gya.* This is a good precedent 





* The revenue derived by the Company from the resort of pilgrims 
to those two places, amounts yearly to about 40,0007. This tax va- 
ries according to circumstances, but is not less than five, nor more than 
fourteen and three-quarters rupees a-head 
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for taxing the church-going inhabitants of Caleutta. Why, in 
the words of the Bengal Government, should the frequenters of 
St John’s cathedral, and the kirk of St Andrew, enjoy an ‘in- 
‘ equitable exemption?” Let them by all means pay twenty- 
eight shillings and threepence a-head, the highest rate for which 
there is any precedent, every Sunday and holiday, before they 
hear prayers or sermon! At certain spots of the holy Ganges, 
our government taxes the Hindus for the privilege of washing 
themselves, at the rate of six shillings a-head. This tax, accord- 
ing to the ‘ fair, natural, and obvious interpretation of the statute,’ 
should also be extended to the English inhabitants of Calcutta. 
They, too, use the waters of the sacred Ganges in their ablutions, 
and should be made to pay for the privilege, that there may ex- 
ist no ‘ inequitable exemption’ of uncleanliness among the va- 
ried subjects of the East India Company. To be sure, the King’s 
Court might have found such taxes somewhat ‘ repugnant to the 
‘ Jaws of England,’ and refused to register them ; but this would 
be no fault of the government, for of that inconvenient restraint 
they have shown themselves sufficiently anxious at all times to 
get rid, and above all, when money is to be made. 

In looking over the debates in Parliament, and the correspond- 
ence between the Board of Control and the Court of Direc- 
tors, during the three years that the Company’s charter was un- 
der discussion, we cannot discover that one syllable ever passed 
respecting the monstrous claim now set up by that body. But 
can it be for a moment imagined, that had the House of Com- 
mons contemplated the surrender of its privileges to the East 
India Company—contemplated the delegation to that body of an 
unlimited right to tax the King’s subjects, amounting probably to 
little less than a million of souls,* hitherto protected by their 
birthrights, and by repeated charters or acts of Parliament, in all 
the immunities and privileges of British subjects, not expressly 
taken from them by statute—is it reasonable to imagine that 





* The inhabitants at present within the special jurisdiction of the 
King’s Courts have been estimated as follows, viz. : 


Calcutta, (supposed to be much underrated) . 300,000 
Madras, ‘ ; : . ; . ‘ . 300,000 
Bombay, . ; ‘ ; ; ; : . 220,000 
Penang, . : ; , : ‘ : . 55,000 
Singapore, . : : ; ‘ . 15,000 


Malacca, . ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ . 30,000 


920,000 
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the legislature delegated to a joint stock company that power 
which it never delegated to any body of men before, unless when 
it at the same time conferred the privilege of a representative 
constitution—can it in reason be supposed that the able and 
vigilant opponents of the Company in Parliament should have 
allowed such an encroachment upon the constitution, and upon 
the privileges of the subject, in silence, and without notice or 
opposition ? But even if Parliament had been led into this error, 
it is high time it should be reminded of its mistake, and brought 
to a sense of its duty. For performing this task, and perform- 
ing it under circumstances of difficulty and personal danger, in 
a manly, decorous, and temperate manner, we do not scruple to 
say that the people of this country generally are under serious 
obligations to the inhabitants of Calcutta. When independence 
and freedom have struck root in the enslaved soil of Asia, the 
cause of good government need nowhere be despaired of. 

What strikes us as the most. remarkable feature in the whole 
transaction, is the imprudence and pertinacity of the loca] go- 
vernment in not at least suspending its unpopular edict, when 
the frail ground on which it was founded was pointed out to 
them. They ought surely to have reflected, that the privileges 
of their employers were, in a few short years, to come under the 
examination of the people and the national councils—that mo- 
nopolies were no longer the fashion with either—that the once 
lucky cry of violated chartered privileges would no more serve 
their purpose, and that it would have been discreet at least not to 
have persisted in a measure which must inevitably aggravate the 
indisposition of the nation to the Company and its pretensions. 
A wise government—one that had any sympathy with its sub- 
jects, would, no doubt, have forborne, from more elevated and 
generous motives. But these we need not seek for at present. 
The privileges of the British inhabitants living within the juris- 
diction of the King’s Courts, and the prosperity which has grown 
out of those privileges, have never been viewed by the Com- 
pany and its servants with the eyes of Englishmen. Vitiated by 
the long exercise of despotic rule over millions of prostrate In- 
dians, those privileges and that prosperity have been hateful to 
them, as a derogation from their power and dignity ; and they 
have never failed, when occasion offered, to use their best 
means to encroach upon the one, or grasp at the produce of the 
other. The existence of those privileged inhabitants is, notwith- 
standing, of the utmost importance to the good government of 
India, even if they were not to contribute one farthing to the 
public revenue. Where nothing else is free, the small shade of 
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freedom and security which they enjoy, is a wholesome and use- 
ful check on absolute authority, and, presented daily to the eyes 
of its possessors, cannot fail now and then to awaken them from 
their delirium of power, by showing them the real value of li- 
mited and lawful authority. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta are far from objecting to defray 
the charges of their own municipal administration, or even con- 
tributing, to a legal and moderate extent, towards the general 
revenue ; but they have come to a resolution which every lover 
of freedom and good government must approve, to resist every 
tax illegally or equivocally imposed, and the object of which, 
as in the instance of the Stamp-duty, is to injure the whole 
community, for the purpose of creating a fund to maintain 
an unconstitutional government in its course of prodigality 
and extravagance. In respect both to municipal and general 
revenue, the submission of the inhabitants of Calcutta has indeed 
hitherto been carried too far. They had long paid town duties, 
when it was illegal in the East India Company to exact them. 
They had paid customs for forty years, that is, from the 13th to 
the 54th year of the late King, when it was eatortion in the 
Company to take them. In reference to this last subject, we 
leave it to that body and to their servants, who peremptorily 
decide on their own skill in construing Acts of Parliament, (a 
skill by the way already brought into question by their difference 
of opinion with the twelve judges on the simple question of the 
interest of money,) to explain how they came to be under the 
necessity of applying to Parliament, as late as 1814, praying in- 
demnity for a long arrear of two score years of illegality and 
error? 

In the foregoing part of this article, we have seen that the 
East India Company and its servants plead their Necessities for 
imposing the Stamp-duty. There is then an end, and we hope 
for ever, to the idle and mischievous delusion about surplus re- 
venue ; and this at least is an advantage. Through the misma- 
nagement of the Company, its revenue is unquestionably inade- 
quate to the ordinary expenses of government. No ingenuity 
can well be expected to squeeze more money from the impove- 
rished Hindus, and Parliament will protect the property of the 
Europeans from falling a prey to the Company’s extravagance. 
What then is to be done to carry on the machinery of govern- 
ment? There is one expedient which, however unpalatable, we 
will venture to recommend—Retrenchment—moderate retrench- 
ment—such as will injure no man’s fortunes or prospects. This 
is by far the easiest, safest, and most efficacious means of filling 
the Company’s exhausted coffers ; and it will, they may rest .as- 
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sured, occasion neither insurrection nor discontent. There will 
be no petitions to Parliament against it; and it will not at all 
infringe their own principle of equal taxation. We advise them 
then to set about it in good earnest; and as there is a fair field 
for their exertions, we can promise them that not only success, 
but popularity, of which they have so much need, will crown 
their efforts. 

That the Honourable Company may not plead ignorance how 
they are to commence this good work, we shall now furnish 
them with a few hints of a practical nature. 

The first object of retrenchment pointed out by the ingenious 
and accomplished author of ‘ the Appeal to England,’ is, the 
little presidency or government established in the Straits of 
Malacca, consisting of two islets and a small barren tract on 
the peninsula. For the protection and extension of our com- 
merce among a barbarous and piratical people, these establish- 
ments have proved eminently useful. Through them a com- 
merce, either new or directed into cheaper and safer channels, 
has arisen to the yearly value of above three millions sterling. 
The credit of this adventure, however, was not enough for the 
East India Company, and their utility to the public had hardly 
begun to be felt, when they made them subservient to their fa- 
vourite scheme of extended patronage. These barren and de- 
sert spots were speedily exalted into a territorial government ; 
and their humble utility neutralized by making them a heavy 
burden on the territorial revenue of Bengal, that portion of our 
acquisitions which seems destined to pay for all the sins of their 
mismanagement. 

The work began with the late Lord Melville. It was one of 
the last acts of his political life to erect a barren islet of less 
than three hundred square miles, to wit, Penang, into a Presi- 
dency, with a governor, a civil council, a commander-in-chief 
without an army, and a crowd of civil functionaries, without 
any more available territory to administer than was to be found 
in the clouds over their heads. This government, of course, 
found nothing to do, and therefore set about making work for 
itself; and for this genuine work of supererogation, drew co- 
piously on the territorial revenue of India. The ridicule at- 
tached to this scheme of administration produced some retrench- 
ment ; but still, and till very lately, the Indian territory or trade 
paid for the job, about L.75,000 a-year, exclusive of contingen- 
cies. 

By a lucky hit in a treaty with the government of the 
Netherlands, the Company got rid of Bencoolen, a most worth- 
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less settlement, which, besides the commercial losses that arose 
yearly from its possession, sunk to the nation yearly L.90,000. 
This sum had long been a mere fund to support the Com- 
pany’s patronage. They resolved that it should continue so, 
and therefore as soon as the settlement of Singapore and Ma- 
lacca became by law British possessions, the work of exag- 
geration was repeated. Adding Penang to them, they declared 
the whole an insular presidency, quadrupling the military esta- 
blishments, and doubling the civil. The financial result of this 
novel specimen of legislation, if we are to credit the public 
prints, has been to raise the charges from L.100,000 to L.240,000 
a-year, and to excite a vigorous lust of taxation, where there was 
nothing to tax but the free trade of England, considered distinct 
from the monopoly traffic of the East India Company. 

During the best period of its commercial history, Penang was 
comparatively administered on a very moderate and economi- 
cal plan. The charges of Malacca were also on a very hum- 
ble scale, even during our occupation of it in war. Of Sin- 
gapore, which in five years brought an accession of trade to the 
nation, amounting yearly to little short of two millions and a 
half sterling, the charges, ordinary and extraordinary, until of 
late, do not appear to have exceeded L.20,000. Now, Penang, 
which is of less importance, might surely be managed with a 
similar sum; and the Malaccas would be well off indeed with 
half the amount. Here then would be a saving of L.190,000 
a-year. But, to avoid all exaggeration, let us strike off one half, 
which still leaves a net saving of L.95,000 a-year. 

The smaller and more insignificant an establishment is, the 
more does it seem to be favoured with the attention, and of 
course patronage, of the East India Directors. Bencoolen was 
long their darling—Penang, ever since the Directors had the 
privilege of nominating a governor, councillors, and civil ser- 
vants to it, has been a favourite child. Another much-cherished 
urchin is the rock of St Helena. This speck in the ocean con- 
tains an area of 30,000 acres of precipitous volcanic rocks, 
among the narrow valleys of which may now and then be disco- 
vered a few spots of meagre soil. The population is from three 
to four thousand, the most peaceable and orderly of God’s crea- 
tures; and the whole island is one parish, and not a very large 
one. This parish, however, has a governor, a council, and 
eighteen great functionaries for its civil administration. For its 
garrison, it has a regiment of artillery, a regiment of infantry, 
and a corps of volunteers, with a copious military staff. Is so 
grand an establishment necessary for the good government of a 
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parish containing 30,000 acres of barren land? Is so splendid 
a garrison necessary in a place 1200 miles distant from any 
continent—in a place with an iron-bound coast, accessible only 
at one narrow spot—in a place which, producing not one grain 
of corn, and supplied entirely from a vast distance with almost 
every necessary of life, could not, even if taken by a coup de 
main, be retained for a single month by any power on earth 
against our naval superiority? We suppose that all this is not 
absolutely necessary—because the neighbouring island of Ascen- 
sion, far less defensible, is occupied by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment; and in lieu of a governor and council, a great garrison 
and a great staff, there is here but a major of marines and a 
small party of his corps. It has been so retained, without dan- 
ger to itself or the state, for some years back. 

We observe that, by the public accounts, the charges for St 
Helena, in 1821-2, were L.208,038 ; a larger sum greatly, if we 
remember well, than was expended on the civil government of 
all the British colonies in America before their independence, 
and when they contained two millions of people! The follow- 
ing year the charges were only L.120,093. We take the ave- 
rage, L.164,065. For the civil and military government of St 
Helena we allow the East India Company the magnificent sum 
of L.20,000 a-year, tossing them in a few fractions to the bar- 
gain. The saving will still be L.140,000, or L.20,000 above 
double the amount expected from the Stamp-duty of Calcutta! 

But the Trade of the East India Company is the grand source 
of their difficulties. While they preposterously continue to de- 
clare, that without it they could not conduct the government of 
India, yet has it been the greatest bane of their administration 
—a source of oppression to their subjects, and of embarrassment 
to themselves. On this ruinous trade, if such a traffic of job- 
bing and patronage deserve the name, is lavished the ample ter- 
ritorial revenue, which should be spent in the administration of 
justice, in that of police, in the promotion of education, in use- 
ful public works, and other obvious improvements. Were our 
power overthrown to-morrow, how contemptible would be the 
monuments, moral or physical, left to attest our long-established 
empire over eighty-three millions of people! yet so great is the 
sum yearly squandered on this miserable monopoly-trade, that 
a very few years accumulation of it, judiciously and prudently 
laid out in improvement, would be quite sufficient to redeem 
our national character. We can only touch on this subject of 
mighty abuses. Adhering to our promise, we only suggest a 
few obvious retrenchments; although the annihilation of the 
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system, root and branch, is the real remedy. There are about 
one-and-twenty commercial agents, or other principal officers 
connected with the Company’s losing trade, spread over the face 
of their Indian territories, and receiving, either as salary, or in 
the shape of a commission, which is the same thing, incomes 
which cannot fairly be averaged lower than L.5000 a-year a- 
piece. A collector of the land-tax, whose duties are more labo- 
rious—more responsible—more dignified—and more useful, re- 
ceives, on an average, not perhaps so much as L.3000 a-year. In 
tenderness to the Company’s ancient prejudices in favour of 
trade, profitable or unprofitable, let us put a commercial agent 
on a level with a collector of the land revenue. Even this libe- 
ral and considerate arrangement would give a yearly saving of 
L.42,000. 

Allied to the trade, although pronounced by the Board of 
Control not to be comprehended in it, are the salt and opium 
monopolies. Connected with these departments we may reckon 
ten great officers, whose allowances, to avoid all exaggeration, 
we shall reckon only at L.6000 a-year each. This is as much 
as is received by a Company’s Lord Chief-Justice |! Either, 
then, his lordship must be greatly underpaid, or the other party 
greatly overpaid. We think the latter, and therefore suggest, 
with the liberality which we have already shown, that a salt 
and opium agent be put on a level with the civil officer who is 
charged with the judicial, ministerial, and magisterial admini- 
stration of justice, in a province containing half a million of 
people. This, on a liberal scale, is L.3500 a-year, and ought 
to give no offence. Here, then, is another clear saving of 
L.25,000. 

Let us turn for a moment to China, where we shall certainly 
discover matter in abundance for improving the Company’s 
finances. In 1820, the Company laid before Lord Lansdowne’s 
committee an account of their shipping. They showed, that 
they employed, as they called them, forty-three ‘ great ships,’ 
the registered burden of which amounted to little short of 52,000 
tons. About a seventh part only, however, of these ‘ great ships’ 
belongs to the Company themselves. The rest are freighted, 
or chartered ships, at a rate varying from L.21 to L.26 per ton. 
Their own ships are, of course, still more expensive; but we 
shall assume the cost per ton to be only L.24, as a very mode- 
rate average for the whole. A Company’s ‘ great ship’ makes 
one voyage in two years; but an American ‘ small ship’ makes 
it in one; and an English small ship makes a voyage of equal, 
if not greater length, that is a Bengal voyage, in the same time; 
nay, this last is very generally performed within ten months. 
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Ships of the first class, fit to convey the most precious and pe- 
rishable cargo that ever ship conveyed, may now be had in Lon- 
don, or Liverpool, for a Bengal voyage, and of course for a 
China one, if they were allowed to go there, for L.8 per ton. 
Nay, as long ago as 1820, the Directors themselves acknowledged 
to the Lords’ Committee of trade, that abundance of shipping 
was tendered to them at L.12, L.10, and even L.8 per ton; 
while they were boasting of having 52,000 tons of ‘ great ships’ 
at L.26 per ton! It is true, that the Company’s ships are the 
finest vessels in the commercial navy of England; that their 
officers are brave, skilful, and intelligent. They are fine ves- 
sels, however, only in the abstract; that is, as long as there is 
no reference to any useful purpose. The purposes of war and 
commerce, it is obvious to common sense, are incompatible ; and 
therefore, as men of war, the Company’s shipping are not suit- 
able. That we are at peace with all the world, makes the mat- 
ter only the more preposterous. As far as trade is concerned, 
a ship, which, by whatever accident, makes systematically but 
one voyage, while another makes éwo, is not a superior mer- 
chantman, but a very inferior one indeed. The first is not only 
not better than the last; she is not worth half, nay not one- 
third the same freight. If this plain reasoning will not convince 
the Honourable Company, let them try the experiment, by ten- 
dering one of their ‘ great ships’ to the merchants of London 
or Liverpool. We suspect they will find the scheme, to use 
their own words, to be one of those ‘ costly experiments’ which 
fill ‘ many volumes’ of the correspondence of their ‘ servants 
‘ abroad,’ and which the means, the resources, the safety of pri- 
vate merchants, are ‘ (not)’ likely to enable them to make.* At 
the rate we have given, the Company’s shipping cost L.840,000 
per voyage. Free shipping would cost only L.408,000. We 
have here an indisputable saving of L.420,000—seven times 
the amount which the Company expects to raise by harassing, 
through a heavy stamp-tax, the most important branch of the 
free trade of India, and happily we can now add, a very mate- 
rial branch of the general commerce of the nation ! 

Respecting the Tea trade, the grand instrument of the Com- 
pany’s imposition upon the nation, we shall only touch on one 
little item, the charges of merchandize. By the Company’s ac- 
counts, we find, that, on the average of the teas yearly import- 
ed, which may be stated at the prime cost of L.1,815,100, the 
charges are stated, exclusive of interest, freight, demurrage, and 


* Report of the Committee of Correspondence. 
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insurance, at L.325,000. This is such a charge as never was 
heard of in any similar branch of trade conducted with or- 
dinary prudence. We have made a laborious calculation, in 
which, every allowance being made for the weakness of a joint- 
stock company, the charges in question ought not to exceed 
L.250,000. The saving here is L.75,000. 

The Company loses yearly by their export trade to China 
from England. Before the Lords’ Committee already referred 
to, they themselves laid a statement, showing, that out of twen- 
ty-six years they sustained a loss on twenty-three, making an 
annual loss on the whole period in round numbers of L.64,158. 
If this singular mode of ‘ turning a penny,’ and, as is alleged, 
for the good of the nation, be abandoned, the nation, which 
seems to be obliged in spite of itself, will, at the very least, not 
be poorer, and the Company’s exchequer will be richer without 
effort, by a sum exceeding considerably the amount intended to 
be raised, by taxing the commerce of its rivals. 

The Company exports British goods to their dominions in 
India, on which they also acknowledge a loss, although they 
have not condescended to tell us the extent. We cannot, how- 
ever, suppose that it is less, in a market where they have to com- 
pete with the free-traders, and where that competition has al- 
ready compelled them to diminish their investments, than in one 
where they do not meet with those dangerous rivals. We shall 
rate the loss therefore the same; and the amount of the trade 
in question being, on an average of six years, L.544,929, the di- 
rect saving of money, by abandoning it, or by at least carrying 
it on with such a modicum of discretion, ‘ that both ends may 
* meet,’ will be L.37,238. 

The Company engages in the export trade from India to 
China—their cargoes consisting chiefly of raw cotton and sandal 
wood, but chiefly of the former. Here they have to compete, 
and in the very same articles, with the ‘ interlopers’ of Calcutta 
and Bombay, as well as with the Americans, and this is, conse- 
quently, one of the most losing of all their speculations. A spe- 
cimen of the manner in which it is conducted in India, will 
show one portion of its character, and enable us to guess at the 
probable loss which is incurred by it. Cotton in 1826 was sell- 
ing cheaply in Calcutta. The Company ordered theirs, how- 
ever, through their agent, 800 miles off; and, when burdened 
with his commission, insurance, interest, carriage by land and 
water, and other charges, it reached Calcutta some thirty-seven 
per cent dearer than cotton of the same quality in the common 
market. We say nothing of its conveyance to China in ships of 
the class we have already described, nor of the heavy charges at 
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that place; but the loss at Calcutta alone, arising out of the mere 
difference in price between an article under the Company’s ma- 
nagement, and the plebeian management of ordinary merchants, 
on the amount invested, was above L.80,000. This is a repetition 
of what is happening year after year. If we take the losses at 
Madras and Bombay only at L.20,000, we shall have a dead loss 
of L.100,000, which amounts to a yearly absorption of 4 of the 
capital employed, that capital being only L.300,000! For the 
sake of decency, as well as economy, let the successors of the 
Great Mogul forbear henceforth from meddling in raw cotton 
and sandal wood ! * 

The sum total of the retrenchments which we have here pro- 
posed, and we have merely touched upon a few prominent heads, 
is above one million sterling—that is within a trifle of one- 
half the gross revenue of the whole United States of Ame- 
rica—a moiety of what is sufficient for the good government 
of eleven millions of people, the most flourishing on the re- 
cords of mankind! If the East India Company will but set 
honestly to work, here is a splendid field for the improve- 
ment of its finances. Humble individuals as we are, we will 
venture to say, that we have here laid open the prospect of 
realizing a larger and less questionable net revenue, than the 
conquests of Clive, or the arrangements of Cornwallis, or the 
victories and diplomacy of Wellesley, ever realized. Here is ex- 
hibited, with a few strokes of a pen, a certain financial enhance- 
ment, amounting to one twenty-second part of the whole terri- 
torial revenue of India, the produce of the labour and capital 
of eighty-three millions of people—the price of the courage, 
blood, wealth, and intellect, of between two and three genera~ 
tions of Englishmen. Here, if it were not as impolitic as unjust 
and disgraceful to take it, if it existed, there might at length be 
some prospect of the surplus revenue in vain looked for, for se- 
venty long years, and which we hope and doubt not will be in 
vain looked for, for seventy more.+ 





* In this sketch of the Company’s trading concerns, we have not 
touched upon one of the most important objects of retrenchment, their 
traffic from India to England. This grand source of loss and abuse we 
reserve for a future occasion. 

+ Lord Clive was for paying off the national debt with the money 
of the poor Hindus ; which was as reasonable as to expect that a pea- 
sant should pay off the incumbrances of his great, wealthy, and extra- 
vagant landlord. His successors have not been quite so sanguine ; but 
even the liberal and high-minded Lord Hastings was not altogether 
free from the delusion. He spoke confidently of an annual surplus re- 
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Our scheme exhibits, we may further add, a net revenue, 
exceeding the present Stamp-duties of all India, in the propor- 
tion of near 3360 to 100, and the sum proposed to be raised by 
an impost on the trade and industry of Calcutta, by that of 
1566 to 100. When the East India Company shall have carried 
these hints into effect, we shall be prepared to suggest to them 
further improvements in finance on the same principle. All 
these again being duly and in good faith acted upon, and real 
necessities still continuing, we think we may safely assure the 
Company, that they may apply with confidence to the inha- 
bitants of Calcutta for help. It will behove them, however, in 
such a case, to solicit with the modesty which becomes mer- 
chants in distressed circumstances. We must have no sovereign 
swaggering on such an occasion—no more lectures on Political 
Economy, or against it, to persuade a class of men, distinguish- 
ed for industry and prudence, to give their money away to make 
up for the improvidence of another class, not so distinguished. 

Lest the East India Company should be committed into pri- 
vate injustice by acting too rashly on the scheme of retrench- 
ment which we have now suggested, we have to warn them 
once for all, that they are not called upon to act with such pre- 
cipitation as to injure the vested interest of individuals, who, 
however vicious the system, have undoubted claims to protec- 
tion under it; for that system was not of their founding, while 
unknowingly they had built their hopes of independence upon 
it. Their rights unquestionably should be respected; and all 
that the East India Company is expected to do, is not systemati- 
cally to repeat the abuse when vacancies or opportunities of 
reform occur. Even this moderate and progressive plan will 
produce a great amelioration in their finances; and although 
it may ultimately impair a little their patronage, it will, at 
the same time, rescue them from the odium of being com- 


venue of four millions sterling. Mr Tucker, whom we have already 
quoted, reduced his lordship’s surplus to one-eighth, or the moiety of a 
million. But while Mr Tucker was making his calculations, in stepped 
the Burman war, and reduced is slender surplus, a sum equal to what 
we are in the habit of laying out on a bridge or a canal in this coun- 
try, without writing magnificent dissertations on the subject, to seventy 
per cent below zero! Such, at least, must be the case if the author of 
the « Appeal’ be right in estimating, as he does, the expenses of the 
Burman war at thirteen millions sterling. The interest of this sum 
at five per cent, the lowest at which the India Government can bor- 
row, exceeds Mr Tucker's estimate by L.150,000. So much for this 
short returning dream of a surplus revenue ! 
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plained against to Parliament and the nation, for acts of doubt- 
ful legality and of obvious oppression and impolicy. Address- 
ing ourselves more seriously to the subject, is it to be endured, 
that, while the waste we have pointed out, or the one half of it, 
exists, the East India Company should, as they have done, be 
allowed publicly and solemnly to tell us of the total impossibili- 
ty of improving the administration of justice among their na- 
tive subjects, for want of funds, while, in the same breath, they 
gull the nation with promises of surplus revenue? Is it to be 
endured, that, while they exist, the Company should arrogantly 
claim the right of appropriating to cennedites the produce of 
the industry of any class of the free people of these kingdoms, 
and this, too, for the sole purpose of perpetuating their most 
offensive and selfish extravagance—an extravagance often di- 
rected against the interests and liberties of the very parties 
whom they would thus lay under contribution for its support ? 
But, above all, is it to be tolerated, that a yearly million of the 
national capital should be wasted in folly and extravagance, at 
the very moment that the government of this country is unable 
to raise from its distressed inhabitants a revenue sufficient to 
pay for necessary and indispensable charges ? 

A few words on the condition of British subjects in India, 
and of the other persons living within the special jurisdiction of 
the King’s Courts, possessing by their domicile the rights of 
British subjects, will be necessary towards the illustration and 
completion of our subject. 

The towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are British Co- 
lonies, founded and maintained, indeed, under very inauspicious 
circumstances, but still British colonies,—created by British 
enterprise,—always governed by British law,—obtained at first 
by voluntary cession,—and thus differing totally from the more 
recent territorial conquests of the Company,—and, finally, be- 
cause the sovereignty in them has always belonged indisputa- 
bly to the Crown and people of Great Britain. 

Calcutta was a free grant from the Subadar or Governor of 
the province of Bengal, the grandson of the celebrated Aurung 
Zebe, to the English, as early as the year 1696, twelve years 
before the existence of the present East India Company. The 
greatest and wealthiest city which the Eastern world ever saw 
was then a wretched Hindu village of a few straggling houses. 
Ninety-nine parts out of one hundred of the changes have been 
produced by the ‘ interlopers’—not so much with the assistance 
as in despite of the East India Company, or at least in defiance 
of its principles and its wishes. 

Madras is of still earlier foundation ; having been obtained by 
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grant from a Hindu prince in 1639, near 70 years before the 
existence of the present Company. It rose out of a barren 
sand, and in a dreary tract, which had few or no inhabitants. 

Bombay has been a British colony from the year 1664, 44 
years before the existence of the present Company. It was 
nearly a desert when we obtained it. As is well known, it 
was part of the dower of Queen Catharine, the Portuguese 
consort of Charles the Second. Four years afterwards, it was 
granted by the Crown to the then East India Company. Pe- 
nang, Singapore, and Malacca, the other settlements in which 
English law is administered, were all obtained by peaceable 
cession, without any condition to mark force or violence, from 
states in friendship or alliance with us. Now, whenever Eng- 
lishmen settle in an unoccupied country, or in a district ceded 
by a foreign power, and there is no express convention with that 
power to the contrary, they carry with them the laws of Eng- 
land. This is an established maxim of our constitution. Eng- 
lish law was therefore virtually established in all our early set- 
tlements from the first moment of their existence, and no power 
short of an act of Parliament could afterwards abridge the pri- 
vileges of the inhabitants, their descendants, and successors. 

The virtual privileges to which we allude soon received the 
sanction of legislative enactment. In the third charter of the 
East India Company, granted by Charles the Second in 1661, 
the governors and councils of all our factories in India were 
authorized ‘ to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in the 
‘ said factories, &c. according to the laws of England.’* In the 
grant of Bombay, eight years thereafter, the language made 
use of is still more explicit :—‘ The general Court of Proprie- 
‘ tors, or the governor and committees, are empowered to make 
‘and publish, under the Company’s seal, laws and constitu- 
‘ tions for the good government of the island and its inhabitants, 
‘ and theuse of the port, and to impose punishments and penalties 
‘ extending to the taking away life or member, when the qua- 
‘lity of the offences shall require it, so that the punishments 
‘and penalties are consonant to reason, and not repugnant to, 
‘ but, as near as may be, agreeable to the laws of England,” * Even 
the miserable rock of St Helena was not granted without a si- 
milar provision for the administration of English laws, expressed 
in precisely the same language. 

The increase of British settlers, in our principal acquisitions, 


* We quote from the abstract of the charter, contained in a collection 
of statutes compiled expressly for ‘ the use of the East India Company.’ 
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in due time called for further provisions. And so early as 
1726, Mayors’ Courts, consisting of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, 
were created for Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The consti- 
tution of these courts was indeed as vicious as possible. The 
judges were appointed by the Company, and removable at 
their pleasure; an appeal lay from them to the Governor and 
Council; and, as Mr Mill observes, ‘ The persons appointed to 
‘ fill the judicial offices were the servants of the Company, bred 
‘to commerce, and nursed in its details. Totally ignorant of 
‘ the laws, they were obliged to be guided by what, in each in- 
‘ stance, appeared to them to be the equity of the case.’ Still 
the law to be administered was the law of England, and nothing 
repugnant to it was authorized. If these laws were ever in- 
fringed, the Company and its servants were alone to blame. 

The vices of the East India Company’s government, at home 
and abroad, as is expressly declared in the preamble to the sta- 
tute, caused, in 1773, the appointment of a King’s Court of 
Justice in Bengal, wholly independent of the Company. Its 
authority at first extended over the whole of the Company’s 
territory ; but the misconduct of the judges, and the intrigues of 
the Company, unhappily afterwards succeeded in limiting its 
special jurisdiction to Calcutta. Here it continues intact, the 
court being vested with the same authority as the Court of 
King’s Bench and the Chancery; and having also Admiralty 
and Ecclesiastic jurisdiction. Trial by jury was established in 
criminal cases, and might have been so in civil, had not the first 
judges, putting a sinister construction on the King’s charter, re- 
served this power to themselves. They had also power to frame 
the process of the court, but, unhappily for the administration 
of justice, adopted all the intricate technicalities of the courts 
of Westminster. 

In later times, King’s Courts, with similar jurisdiction, were 
appointed at Madras and Bombay: first under the name of Re- 
corders’ Courts, and afterwards of Supreme Courts. 

In the acts of Parliament, creating all these courts, the Com- 
pany’s governments are authorized to make local regulations, 
for ‘ the good government’ of the settlements, but always under 
this special restriction, that they shall be approved by the King’s 
judges—registered in his Majesty’s Court, and be not ‘ repug- 
‘nant to the laws of England.’ 

Until the year 1793, the East India Company, as such, had 
no power or authority whatever over the persons or property of 
British subjects, except that of sending them home as ‘ inter- 
* lopers.’ In was in this last year, as we have already seen, that 
authority was given for taxing rents and spirituous liquors, as 

7 
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well as for sending from India persons without license, and 
‘ suspected’ persons. It was not until the last charter, that the 

mpany’s servants in the provinces, being, however, justices 
of the peace, were vested with certain limited jurisdiction, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the King’s Courts, over their persons and 
property, and that even duties of customs could be legally levied 
from them. 

From all this, it will appear that the legislature never could 
have contemplated investing the East India Company with an 
arbitrary power over the property of British-born subjects, or 
of those natives and others, who, from residence, necessarily par- 
take of their immunities. On the contrary, it displayed a re- 
markable jealousy on this subject, and, in the provinces, hardly 
gave the Company’s servants authority enough for fair judicial 
purposes. Before the 33d Geo. III. a magistrate in the pro- 
vinces could not arrest a British-born subject, even when guilty 
of a felony. Even in that act this was all the power given, and 
it was derived, not from the Company, but the King, that is, by 
making the provincial magistrates his Majesty’s justices of the 
peace. It follows, therefore, that all British subjects in India 
are possessed of every privilege, not expressly taken from them 
by statute. The settlement of Calcutta, (the others still ear- 
lier,) was governed by English laws, for more than seventy 
years before the East India Company became possessed of the 
earliest of those conquests, on the model of the taxation of 
which they now propose to tax its inhabitants. It is remark- 
able, that for sixteen years, from Clive’s conquest of Bengal to 
the act of 1773, the East India Company themselves governed 
the whole territory beyond Caleutta, without right or law. In 
all this time Parliament took no notice of their acquisitions, and 
at no subsequent period did it indemnify them for their illegal 
acts, fiscal and judicial, towards the inhabitants of the eountry, 
afterwards declared to be, in a restricted sense, British subjects, 
In the language of the judicious and well-informed author of 
the ¢ Appeal,’ ‘ The Parliament and law of England, speaking 
‘ technically, knew nothing of any part of Bengal, but the ori- 
‘ ginal settlement of Calcutta; even criminal jurisdiction was 
‘ not legally exercised over Englishmen, beyond the bounds of 
* the old settlement.’ 

Even when the legislature did notice the territorial acquisi- 
tions of the East India Company, the powers which it conferred 
were extremely vague, general, and ill defined. They simply 
provided, that the civil and military government should be vest- 
ed in a Governor-general and Council ; and for the powers to be 
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exercised by this local administration, the statute referred to 
those that had before been exercised by the ‘ Presidents and se- 
‘ lect committees,’ that is, exercised by the very persons, whose 
mal-administration had compelled Parliament, at the moment, 
to legislate for the Company, and encroach upon what that Com- 
pany pleasantly called ‘ its chartered rights.’ Nearly in this 
state, the powers vested in the East India Company still re- 
main. If the Company’s reasoning, in respect to its unlimited 
power to tax British subjects living under its authority, in the 
same manner it taxes the Indians, were valid, it is clear, from 
this provision, that it might help itself to their money, in the 
same unceremonious manner that Clive, an illustrious ‘ Presi- 
dent,’ and his council, did to that of the Hindus ! * 

There is, to be sure, one modest claim of the Company, which, 
could it have been substantiated, would have entitled them to 
make any laws whatever for Englishmen and their property, af- 
ter the purest samples of Eastern government. There was a time, 
and it is not very remote, when they made a claim to the abso- 
lute Sovereignty of India, fancying themselves the Great Mogul 
pa or, at the very least, his vicegerents, and using a 
anguage, in reality equivalent to throwing off their allegiance to 
the nation! By a skilful outery against infringement of char- 
tered rights, they even succeeded in so far prostrating the pub- 
lic mind, as to enlist its ignorance and prejudices on their 
side, and make it look with complacency upon this monstrous 
pretension. In the law of nature and nations, there was no sha- 
dow of ground for so extravagant an assumption ; but indepen- 
dent altogether of this, it is remarkable how early and how jea- 
lously the right of sovereignty was reserved by the legislature, 
by a series of express enactments. Bombay was given to the 
Company, ‘ to be held by them of the crown, as of the manor 
‘ of East Greenwich, in free and common soccage, at a fee-farm 
‘rent of ten pounds a-year, Saving always the faith and alle- 
‘ giance to the Crown of England due and belonging, and the 
‘ Royal power and Sovereignty over its subjects and inhabitants 
‘there.’ It is difficult, in fact, to conceive what was granted 
here, except the right to appropriate the unoccupied land; for 
the inhabitants, by other clauses of the same instrument, were 


* The wording of the act would certainly bear them out. It runs 
thus,—‘ In like manner, ¢o all intents and purposes whatsoever, as the 
‘ same now are, or at any time heretofore might have been exercised by 
‘ the President and Council, or Select Committee, in the said kingdoms.’ 
—13th Geo. III. cap. 63, sect. 7th. 
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secured in the enjoyment of their former rights and privileges. 
St Helena was granted, with an equally guarded reservation of 
the right of sovereignty. The right of sovereignty over their 
very warehouses and factories, was reserved in the charter of 
King William, dated in 1698, in these distinct terms :—‘ The 
‘ Sovereign right, power, and dominion over all the said forts, 
‘ places, and plantations, to us, our heirs and successors, being al- 
* ways reserved.’ On the very first occasion in which Parliament 
legislated for the territorial acquisitions of the Company, in di- 
recting how they are to be governed, this reservation is expressly 
made,—‘ During such time as the territorial acquisitions and 
* revenues shall remain in possession of the said Company.’ In 
the act of 1793, when the Company was in the plenitude of its 
power, under the protection of the late Lord Melville, the terri- 
torial acquisitions are included, as well as the monopoly of trade 
in the limited lease of twenty years. Nay, there is an express 
provision in the act, that nothing therein shall prejudice the rights 
of the public to the acquisitions and revenues of India. 

Notwithstanding all this, the East India Company persisted 
in their senseless claim down to the year 1813, when the legis- 
lature at length put an end to it for ever, by declaring that the 
* Undoubted’ Sovereignty ‘ of the Indian territorial acquisitions 
* belonged to the Crown of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
‘and Ireland.’ Not satisfied with this declaration in the pre- 
amble of the act, an express section is set apart for the reserva- 
tion of the sovereignty to the crown, in the body of the statute 
itself. 

What was virtually, and even technically, true before, there- 
fore, is now made doubly sure, by a solemn and unqualified de- 
claration of the legislature. Our Indian possessions are the pro- 
perty of the State ; and the East India Company are but the mere 
administrators, for a limited period, of acquisitions truly made 
with the blood and treasure of the people of this kingdom. As 
possessions of the crown, therefore, Englishmen residing in them 
are vested with all the franchises and privileges which the pe- 
culiarity of their situation can admit, and which are not taken 
away by express statute. 

Those that have been taken away by parliament on the repre- 
sentations (or misrepresentations) of the East India Company, 
are indeed too many. The bare enumeration of them, which we 
are now about to make, will, we are convinced, satisfy our read- 
ers that nothing but the utmost hardihood of rapacity could 
have induced the Company, as they now do, to claim the right 
of unconstitutional taxation over a class of their countrymen, 
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already placed by their own intrigues under such painful and 
impolitie disabilities. 

1. An Englishman cannot resort to India,—to that country, 
the acquisition of which has, of all our possessions, cost, Eng- 
lishmen the greatest share of blood and treasure,—without li- 
cense from the East India Company. This license, too, is grant- 
ed with difficulty, that it may be made an object of patronage. 
When given, it is clogged with fees, forms, and illegal inden- 
tures, by which the applicant is called upon for unlimited sub- 
mission to the by-laws of the East India Company. 

2. When arrived in India, his license is liable, at any moment, 
to be withdrawn by the servants of the Company, and his per- 
son may be transported to England, without any cause as- 
signed. 

3. An Englishman cannot go beyond ten miles of the seats of 
government, without a special license,—and such license may 
he recalled without any cause assigned. 

4, An Englishman, residing ten miles beyond a principal set- 
tlement, which means the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, must file a copy of his license in the civil court of the dis- 
trict. Failing the production of an attested copy of such license, 
he cannot ‘ have or maintain any civil action or proceeding 
‘ (other than in the nature of appeal) against any person whom- 
* soever, in any court of civil jurisdiction within the British ter- 
‘ ritories in India;’ and proof being given to the court that such 
license does not exist, or is defective, ‘such British subject shall 
* thereupon be nonsuited.’ 

5. Such license must be for a particular place named; nor 
must your ‘free-born Englishman’ move from such place, even 
into.an adjoining district, without further leave. 

6. An Englishman found beyond ten miles of a principal set 
tlement, without license, may be seized, imprisoned, and sent 
within his bounds by the meanest retainer of the government. 

7. An Englishman is prohibited from being concerned, direct- 
ly or indirectly, in the great inland trade in salt, betel-nut, to- 
bacco, and rice, on pain of forfeiting the goods he is thus said to 
be illegally dealing in, and ‘ treble the value thereof.’ The ori- 
gin of this silly and mischievous law is curious enough. The 
Company’s own servants, shortly after their conquest of Bengal, 
had monopolized the articles in question ; and the injustice and 
extortion practised by them of course ruined the trade of the 
country. For this good and sufficient reagon, Englishmen not 
in the service of the Company, and therefore without the power 
of committing such abuses, are excluded from dealing in them 
for ever after ! 
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8. An Englishman may not manufacture opium nor salt, two 
of the staple products of India. With respect to the latter, he is 
not allowed to deal in it directly, even within the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the king’s courts. 

9. * An Englishman,’ to use the words of the author of the 
Appeal, ‘ may not settle, colonize, invest his fate or his fortune 
‘ in the soil of India. He must not hold or farm lands without 
‘ the limits of the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. This 
‘is the great and standing law of the land, enacted in 1793, and 
‘ confirmed again and again by the Company, who regard this 
‘and the power of summary deportation as the corner-stones of 
‘ their existence.’ 

10. Englishmen in India are forbid from meeting in public 
bodies, without leave of the Company’s servants, and unless the 
object of the meeting be agreeable to the servants in question. 

11. Englishmen in India are deprived of jury trial in all civil 
cases whatsoever. 

12. Englishmen in India are deprived of the liberty of the 
press. No man in Bengal can print or publish, or cause to be 
published, periodically, any paper whatsoever, in any language 
or character whatsoever, containing, or purporting to con- 
tain, public news and intelligence, or strictures on the mea- 
sures and proceedings of government, or any political events or 
transactions, without license. Such license may be recalled 
without any cause assigned. If any person shall print as above 
without license, he shall be liable for such offence to a pe- 
nalty of L.40, at the discretion of two stipendiary magistrates 
appointed by the Company, and removable by them at pleasure. 
If he cannot pay the forfeiture and reasonable costs, he shall be 
sent to the common jail, there to remain for a period not exceed- 
ing four months. ‘ If any person shall knowingly and wilfully, 
‘ either as a proprietor, or as agent, or servant of such proprie- 
* tor, or otherwise, sell, vend, or deliver out, distribute, or dis- 
‘ pose of; or if any bookseller, or proprietor, or keeper of any 
* reading-room, library, shop, or place of public resort, shall 
‘ knowingly and wilfully receive, lend, give, or supply, for the 
* purpose of perusal, or otherwise, to any person whatsoever,’ any 
political paper published without license, or after the recall of a 
license, such offender is to be fined to the same amount, and by 
the same authority. 

13. An Englishman residing in India has not the slightest 
share in, or the remotest influence upon, the government, to the 
maintenance of which he so mainly contributes with his money, 
labour, and enterprise. He has not so much even as a voice in 
the nomination of a scavenger in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, although strictly colonial possessions of the crown. 
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Contrary to the spirit and example of all British institutions, 
and to the principles of all good government everywhere, the 
East India Company rapaciously seizes the municipal revenues 
and the municipal appointments, and makes a job of both. 

14, If an Englishman, on his return home, shall bring any 
suit or action against the East India Company, or any of their 
servants, ‘ for the recovery of any costs or damages, for the un- 
‘ lawful taking, arresting, seizing, imprisoning, sending, or bring- 
‘ing him into the United Kingdom, the defendants may plead 
‘ the general issue, and proof shall lie on the plaintiff to show 
‘that he was lawfully in India.’ In failure of such proof, the 
free-born Englishman shall be non-suited, and pay ‘ treble 
‘ costs, any law, statute, or provision to the contrary notwith- 
‘ standing.’* The very law of this land is here expressly set 
aside, to protect the East India Company in their evil-doing ! 

Such is a brief detail of the disabilities of those persons whom 
the East India Company now desires further to humiliate and 
oppress, by subjecting them to the same system of capricious 
taxation to which they have subjected their Indian hewers of 
wood and carriers of water. 

The Company, indeed, solemnly assures us, that such restraints 
as we have now described, are indispensably necessary to the 
‘ maintenance of good order’—the protection of the government 
from ‘ hatred and contempt’—the maintenance of ‘ respect for 
* the European character,’ (in the very moment that their whole 
influence and power is employed in degrading it,) and the very 
‘ safety of our Indian Empire.’ They are extremely useful, in 
our opinion, in maintaining the East India Company’s monopoly 
of power and patronage ; and for every other purpose they are 
a and hateful. They are, in fact, a disgrace to British 

egislation, and a dishonour to the statute-book ; and, if only for 

their evil example to other portions of our dominions, so foul a 
blot on the constitution should not be permitted to exist in the 
remotest or most insignificant dependency of the Empire. 

Our readers will naturally conclude, that enactments so high- 
ly penal, extravagant, and impolitic, cannot, with any regard to 
common decency, although frequently converted intoinstruments 
of oppression, be very rigidly enforced. And such, in a good 
measure, is the case—in Bengal, at least, the most opulent and 
prosperous portion of our Indian dominions. More than one-half 
of the British inhabitants of the Bengal provinces, unconnected 
with the service of his Majesty, or the East India Company, are, 





* 53 Geo. IT]. cap. 54, sect. 123, 
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at this moment, residing there without license—that is, benefit- 
ing the state, and contributing most materially to the revenue of 
the Company itself, unlawfully. Among those offenders have been 
seen merchants of the first respectability, eminent lawyers, and 
even popular candidates for the East India Direction. The late 
Marquess of Hastings, to his honour, was a flagrant violator of 
these laws.* He gave without scruple free permission to reside 
in the country, to every person of respectability that asked for 
it; and this was one among several liberal acts of his govern- 
ment which brought him into discredit with the Company. We 
fear much that Lord Amherst has also been pursuing the same 
course of profitable illegality to the state, for which, no doubt, 
he will incur the censure of the Directors, and the praise and 
approbation of every one else. At Madras and Bombay, where 
of late there have been no independent noblemen as governors, 
but ‘ the elect’ of the Company itself, the letter of the law is 
rigidly enforced ; and this is one grand and obvious cause of 
their inferiority. In Bengal there are 2500 independent Euro- 
peans, to give life and animation to its industry and commerce. 
To perform this useful task at Bombay, there are 274; and in 
the larger territory of Madras, only 92! The commerce of the 
single port of Calcutta is in proportion of four to one, to that of 
the fifteen ports of the Madras and Bombay territories. Bengal 
had no foreign trade until it knew Europeans. The ports of the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts had a foreign trade for ages 
before Europeans passed the Cape of Good Hope. The native 
inhabitants of Bengal still continue unenterprising. The mari- 
time inhabitants of Malabar and Coromandel are even now the 
most enterprising of all the Indians. Europeans, therefore, have 
done everything for Bengal, and they have been prevented by 
law from benefiting the other more improvable portions of our 
territory. This is a tolerable commentary on the laws enacted by 
or through the influence of the East India Company, for ‘ the 
‘ prosperity and safety of our Indian Empire !’ 

It is our clear conviction, that it is the duty of Parliament to 
resume, if in reality it has ever conferred, the unconstitutional 
“ed which is now claimed, and arrogantly claimed, by the East 

ndia Company, and to exercise, directly and unequivocally, its 





* The East India Company, jealous of trusting its patronage even 
in the hands of its own governors, contrived to get an enactment pass- 
ed, making it unlawful for their government to sanction the residence 
of any British inhabitant in India, without their own special license.— 
53 Geo. IIT. cap. 54, sect. 37, 
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legitimate prerogative of taxing British subjects, who are depri- 
ved, from their situation, of all other legitimate representation. 
The nation and the legislature may be assured, that it is not in the 
breast of any class of the people of this kingdom, in whatever por- 
tion of the globe it may be their lot to reside—not even of those 
who have lived long in the infectious climate of India, to submit 
quietly to a surrender of their birthrights, and, above all, toa sur- 
render of them to a power so equivocally constituted as that of 
the East India Company—into hands so interested, so suspicious, 
and so invidious. The East India Company will no doubt ma- 
nifest great impatience of the forms, restraints, and, above all, 
of the public discussion, by which the passing through Parlia- 
ment of any law to tax any portion of ¢ their subjects’ must be 
accompanied ; but of what consequence is their impatience, 
compared to their arbitrary precipitation ? Even such an alle- 
gation, impertinent as it is, would have little foundation in 
truth. The Indian local governments are at present debarred 
by statute from imposing any tax whatsoever without the con- 
sent of the authorities at home; that is, they must send their 
regulations to England, and wait until they are approved of by 
their masters. Such being the case, they may just as well wait 
for the constitutional approbation of Parliament, as the un- 
constitutional approbation of the Directors and Board of 
Control. We repeat it, it will do them great good to wait for 
legal authority, and they should be made to wait. 

We feel ourselves in justice bound to state, that during the 
whole of the extraordinary measures pursued by the govern- 
ment of Bengal respecting the Stamp regulation, as recorded in 
this article, the Governor-general, Lord Amherst, was 1500 
miles distant from the seat of government, and with him by far 
the ablest of the public functionaries. Had his lordship been 
present, he would in all probability have readily granted the 
respectful and moderate prayer of the inhabitants of Calcutta ; 
at least such a concession would have consisted with the libe~ 
rality, moderation, and genuine British feeling, which have dis- 
tinguished his lordship’s administration far beyond that of all 
his predecessors, not excepting even Lord Hastings himself. 
Opposite councils, however, prevailed at Calcutta. Taking ad- 
vantage of his lordship’s absence, and unrestrained by his ex- 
ample and authority, the old monopolists of place and power 
relapsed into all the habitual arrogance of an antipopular go- 
vernment, giving full swing to their silly alarms, and carrying 
fiercely into practice their vicious and exploded doctrines, as if 
they had been the very dictates of absolute wisdom. We shall 
edify our readers with two or three samples of their proceedings. 
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The heinous practise of ‘ interloping,’ or at least that modi- 
fication of the offence which consists in an Englishman’s exer- 
cising the power of locomotion, by going from one British dis- 
trict to another, ‘in the prosecution of commercial speculations,’ 
or for the temporary purpose of disposing of investments of 
goods without permission, was solemnly, and without loss of 
time, denounced in the public gazette, and the provincial officers 
called upon to exercise their authority, and stay the pestilence 
which thus appeared to threaten the British power in India! 
The public press, however, became the especial object of perse- 
cution. Lord Amherst, on his first arrival in India, was, through 
evil counsel, seduced into one mistake on this subject: But ex- 
ercising afterwards his own better judgment, guided by the feel- 
ings and principles of a British nobleman, and the citizen of a 
free state, no cabal or persuasion ever seduced him into a second. 
Ever after, while his lordship was present in Calcutta to pro- 
tect it, the press enjoyed a freedom unknown to it for forty-four 
years, and experience showed, as it had done before, that that 
freedom was as safe as it was beneficial. One example may 
be mentioned. A few months before his lordship’s depar- 
ture for the upper provinces in 1826, his public character, on 
his then expected removal from office, was scrutinized with great 
freedom in one of the public prints. The noble lord was 
counselled to * vindicate his honour,’ by making a Turkish ex- 
ample of the recreant writer. But his lordship felt that his 
honour needed no vindication, and could not be persuaded to 
defend it by Indian devices—and he bade the scribe write on! 
The reward of this magnanimity, (for, considering the examples 
he saw and the contaminated air he breathed, it was magnani- 
mity, ) wasan accession of public respect, affection, and confidence. 
But his lordship’s back was hardly turned on his intended visit 
to the provinces, when a public journal was suppressed, for some 
remarks on a secretary’s letter, republished from an English 
newspaper. This man’s prospects and property, in short, were 
destroyed, because he had the folly not to consider the reasoning 
of a public officer satisfactory, or his diction pure English! A 
few months afterwards, a second journal was suppressed for no 
offence at all, (for this is law in Bengal, as may be seen from 
the extract of an Indian ordinance which we have already quo- 
ted,) or at least for none that any human being could distinctly 
point out, although it was shrewdly suspected that the true cause 
was the editor’s considering the Stamp regulation as not an in- 
fallible specimen of just and appropriate legislation. 

It may not be much out of place here, especially since we may 
not soon have another opportunity, to say a few words on his 
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lordship’s conduct of the Burman war—from natural and ine- 
vitable obstacles, (certainly not from the courage of the enemy, 
for they appear to us to have been the next thing to poltroons, ) 
the most difficult contest which the nation ever waged in India, 
and the subject of much loose invective at home. The war, as 
it appears to us, was unavoidable ; or, at least, could only have 
been put off for a time by a temporizing conduct on our side, 
neither politic, respectable, nor, in the long run, profitable. This 
opinion is explained by the following short statement.—It is 
equally curious and instructive to hold in mind, that the last 
restoration of the Burman empire, and the foundation of ours 
in India, were exactly contemporaneous. Clive and Alompra 
made their conquests at the same moment; and, for the pe- 
riod of near seventy years, the English and Burmans pushed 
their respective conquests, or diplomacy, until they at last met 
on the wretched and unprofitable field of contest which lies to 
the eastward of Bengal. The Burmans, as arrogant and vain- 
glorious at least as ourselves, flushed with easy victories over 
their miserable neighbours, and utterly unaware of their compa- 
rative weakness, had for forty years, when the angry collision 
first began, been anxious to try their unequal strength. An 
example of lasting friendship between rivals so cireumstanced is 
not to be found in the page of history, among any portion of the 
human race. Forbearance in the more prudent party might put 
off the evil hour for a day, but would, after all, have only the 
effect of aggravating the insolence and encroachment of the other, 
especially if that other (as was here unquestionably the case) 
should be a barbarous, vain, and ignorant people. ‘The imme- 
diate cause of quarrel is of no great consequence ; for when a 
quarrel is sought, little is wanted to bring it on, not to say but 
the actual seizure of an island, however barren, an arrogant de- 
mand for some of the richest and oldest provinces of our empire, 
with a torrent of dishonest words, are just as respectable a sub- 
ject to waste blood and treasure about, as the matters which, for 
two centuries back, have led to the longer and more wasteful 
wars of the civilized nations of Europe. Whatever the causes of 
the quarrel, or the necessity, or otherwise, of the Burman war, 
it is certain that the Earl of Amherst had little share in them. 
For months before his arrival, the Indian government was fully 
committed to a war with the Burmans, measures having been 
pursued which could not be receded from with credit; and lit- 
tle, therefore, remained for his lordship, except the formality 
of a declaration. For the conduct of the war his lordship is, 
of course, as much answerable as a civil officer can be. A 
heaven-born military genius, such as art and experience made 
Napoleon or Marlborough, might have made a more efficient 
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Governor-general for the particular occasion: But, as the chance 
of meeting such a phenomenon in civil life is not great, we will- 
ingly acquit his lordship of blame for errors in military detail, 
and feel rather disposed to lay that blame on those who placed 
incompetent advisers about him—advisers in whose selection he 
really had no share, and whom it was not in his power to dis- 
place for better. We may also observe, that we have scarcely 
ever entered on a new field of war or conquest in India, without 
committing gross blunders. Flagrant ones were committed in 
those of Warren Hastings, of Cornwallis, of Wellesley, and even 
of the Marquess of Hastings. If all this took place in contests 
conducted within arm’s-length of our resources, similar ones 
may be reasonably looked for in our strange and remote war 
with the Burmese. This much we have thought it right to say, 
in answer to a good deal of misrepresentation, and a great deal 
of misunderstanding. 

In concluding, we think it right to explain why we have not 
extracted more largely from the work of which we have placed 
the title at the head of this article, and from which, we acknow- 
ledge, that we have drawn a large part of our information. Our 
object certainly has been anything but unfriendly towards the 
author; and we hope will not appear unfair to our readers, ha- 
ving been grounded chiefly on an unwillingness to injure the 
effect of his luminous reasonings by partial citations, or to dis- 
courage the reader from perusing them in their entire and un- 
broken connexion, by what we felt must at all events have been 
but an imperfect account of them. If what we have now said 
should excite any interest or anxiety on the subject, we are per- 
suaded that all in whom such a feeling has been raised will ul- 
timately be thankful to us for having referred them for the de- 
tails to his very agreeable and instructive pages. 


Art. VIIIL.— The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern ; with an 
Introduction and Notes, Historical and Critical, and Characters 
of the Lyric Poets; by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 4 vols. Tay- 
lor, 1825. 


HE advocates of Utility have long been in the habit of deery- 

ing Poetry, and have lately renewed their attacks on it 

with increased bitterness and vehemence. They have discover- 
ed, it seems, not only that it is of no earthly use, but that it ac- 
tually does a great deal of mischief—induces us to disregard 
truth and admire falsehood, to indulge in exaggerated sentiment, 
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and to weaken the authority of reason over passion and imagina- 
tion. As to its positive evils, we believe we need not concern 
ourselves much: But there are many people who really seem to 
think that it must be acknowledged that poetry is of no use—and 
consequently that, if at all to be tolerated in an industrious 
community, it ought to meet with no encouragement, and be 
treated with no respect. The short answer to this is, to ask 
what is here meant by ‘ being of use,’ and whether anything 
that gives pleasure, may not properly be called useful ? Unless 
we are to stop at the mere necessaries of life, it would be diffi- 
cult to dispute this ; and, after all, if life itself was not a plea- 
sure, the utility even of its necessaries might very well be ques- 
tioned. Even the rigorous definition of the proper object of all 
virtuous exertion, according to the utilitarians themselves, viz. 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number—obviously involves 
the consideration of pleasure and enjoyment ; and makes this en- 
joyment, as indeed it truly is, the measure and test of utility. 
In what sense then can it be said that poetry is of no use to 
mankind—if it is admitted that it affords the most intense de- 
light to great multitudes among them, and has always been re- 
cognised as a copious and certain source of enjoyment, in all con- 
ditions of life, and all stages of society? The only replication 
must be, that the pleasures it brings are accompanied by greater 
pains, or that the pursuit of them leads to the neglect of higher 
duties, or, what is the same thing, to the exclusion of still greater 
pleasures. We do not think, however, that this can be even plau- 
sibly pretended; and we do not observe that the champions of 
utility have ever seriously taken that ground. The truth is, 
that their irreverence to the Muses is much more a matter of 
habit and feeling with them than of reasoning ; and though at- 
tired occasionally in logical forms, proceeds in the main from 
mere prejudice and ignorance. 

It frequently happens that circumstances direct the mind to 
the contemplation of truth in opposite directions. The faculties 
of men are practically developed in the exercise of their various 
pursuits, and the whole force of their intellect is generally ex- 
hausted in limited and particular investigations ; and this ne- 
cessarily detracts from their power of judging of arts and sci- 
ences alien to their own. It is thus that the great value placed 
on mathematical studies becomes not unfrequently a subject of 
doubts to a theologian or a moralist; while the excellence of 
poetry or art is questioned in its turn, by the utilitarian or the 
legislator. 

In all probability, it is with the mind as with the body—some 
limbs or sinews are occasionally kept in severe exercise, to the 
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utter neglect of the rest ; and the consequence is, that the one set 
gains strength and flourishes, while the other has a tendency to 
weaken or decay. Thus the Reason of some men is cultivated 
to the utter extinction of the Imagination ; though it is but fair 
to suppose that the latter faculty was bestowed upon us for some 
use or purpose, equally with the former—the only question is, 
how to employ it profitably. 

The motives which tempt a mere reasoner, a mathematician, 
or political economist, to abase the character of poetry, are, it 
must be allowed, as obvious as those which induce a writer of 
verse to exalt it. There is no sympathy with its pleasures in 
the one, while there is an over-wrought and interested admira- 
tion in the other. The former cannot be said, indeed, to be ab- 
solutely without the faculty of imagination, but it may be aver- 
red that he possesses it in a latent or undeveloped state ; and we 
suspect that he cannot thoroughly understand the operations of 
a power which he himself has never individually felt. He sees 
only the ultimate consequence, without witnessing or experien- 
cing the progress of the idea in the mind. He perceives what 
the imagination has produced, but is unable to judge of the im- 
pulse, or to speculate, otherwise than imperfectly, upon what it 
may produce hereafter. 

Leaving the question however, as to what this faculty may 
cause to be produced, or what a great poet may do, who shall 
task his powers to the uttermost, or wait patiently and sincerely 
for the illuminations of his imagination, it is enough to affirm 
that it evists. It is a powER (and no mean one) not to be de- 
spised or neglected, but to be cherished and used, like any other 
power, for purposes beneficial to mankind. The most inveterate 
utilitarian would hesitate, we apprehend, to yield up any one 
nerve or fibre of the human frame, however useless it might, at 
first sight, appear to him to be. He would calculate wisely on 
the chance of its becoming at one time or other serviceable, and 
would be not without some misgivings as to the fallibility of his 
own particular opinions. Why then should the Imagination (a 
subject at least as mysterious and important) be entitled to less 
consideration than a nerve or a sinew? ‘ It is a folly,’ as 
Montaigne thinks, ‘ to measure truth or error by our own capa- 
‘ city ;) and we think so too. 

As, therefore, the Imagination is an existing power,—as it 
has given birth to numerous works, some of which have had a 
prodigious effect upon the habits of thinking, and even upon the 
moral conduct of men,—it is not the part of a philosopher (how- 
ever little he may be under its influence) to despise it. It is to 
be used or misused, but not neglected nor contemned ; for it can 
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no more be extinguished than the mind of man. Ethical and 
political philosophy and mathematics are now held to be the 
master sciences ; and unquestionably they are most important 
ones. But there are other arts and sciences nearly as important, 
some of which are connected or collateral with those now men- 
tioned, and some which may be said to be altogether independ- 
ent of them. Amongst the first or collateral arts, must undoubt- 
edly be reckoned Poerry. It is, in the words of the great phi- 
losopher, ‘ subservient to the Imagination, as Logique is to the 
‘ Understanding ;’* and its office ‘ (if a man well weigh the mat- 
‘ ter) is no other than to apply and commend the dictates of Reason 
‘ to the Imagination, for the better moving of the Appetite and the 
‘ Will” Being an ally of reason and logic, therefore, as Lord 
Bacon says, it should not be treated as a foe, nor despised as a 
thing insignificant. 

If man were merely an intellectual being, subject only to be 
influenced by pure reason, there might be some ground, perhaps, 
for maintaining that poetry was, strictly speaking, useless. A 
code of laws might then probably be framed excluding this de- 
lightful art from the commonwealth of letters, and substituting 
we know not what intellectual pleasure in lieu of it. But this 
most certainly neither is, nor can ever be, our condition. We 
are not Houyhnhnms, but men; and we mustseek the gratification, 
as well as guard against the abuse, of all the faculties with which 
we are actually gifted. In the formation of a system, a wise 
man will consider what has been, as well as what may be; for 
wisdom is little else than a synonyme for experience, and the fu- 
ture must always be built up from the past. It is desirable, there- 
fore, to consider not only the value of the qualities with which 
we propose to endow any creature, but also the capacity of the 
creature to receive them. What should we think if some philo- 
sopher from the Ottomaques, or some follower of Brahma, should 
come hither, and insist—the one, that it would be more nutri- 
tious, the other, that it would be more virtuous, if we were for 
the future to feed upon pipe-clay mixed with oxyd of iron ?+ We 
should scarcely respect even the zeal of one of our Christian mis- 
sionaries, were he to attempt to extend the benefit of the Scrip- 
tures to any of the tribe of Simiaz, the Chimpansé, or the Pongo. 
It is true, that there is not so great a distinction amongst men 
as between men and mere animals; yet the difference between 
the white race and the other varieties of the human species, is 





* Lord Bacon's Znstauratio Magna, lib. vi. ¢. 3. 


+ Humboldt, Tab. Phys. des Réegions Equatoriales. 
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greater than can be accounted for by climate or accident. Nay, 
amongst ourselves, distinctions are very obvious. We are not 
all mathematicians, or philosophers, or moralists, or poets. The 
human mind has certain defects, (so called,) and is liable to ex- 
traordinary changes. Its transitions, from vice to virtue, from 
equanimity to despair, have astonished all but the most profound 
philosophers. It is, in truth, made up of good and evil impulses ; 
of faculties which employ themselves in poetry and prose,—in 
other words, of Jmagination and Reason, &c.—it is full of affec- 
tions, of passions, of powers, infirmities, and errors of all sorts, 
which are to be combated with and directed, but can never be 
altogether extirpated. It has its springs and movements which 
obey the warnings of reason, and others which are subject to 
the ‘ skiey influences’ of poetry ; and these act sometimes inde- 
pendently, sometimes in unison with each other. The object of 
Logic (which is the voice of reason) is to act for good purposes 
upon the intellect. The end of Poetry is, ‘ to fill the Imagination 
* with observations and resemblances, which MAY SECOND REASON, 
* and not oppress and betray it; for these abuses of arts come in 
* but ex obliquo, for prevention, not for practice.’* All this being 
the case, it seems that all speculations for putting down poetry 
must necessarily be vain and useless. They are formed, perhaps, 
for man as he ought to be; but certainly not for man as he is. 
They are, in short, like that Dream of Plato, which has been a 
dream and nothing more for two thousand years. That celebra- 
ted Greek denied admittance to a poet in his ideal republic ; and 
his republic has remained ideal. 

In addition to all this, it may be further argued, that there 
are certain gradations in society which require different em- 
ployments. There are the rude, the civilized, and the luxuri- 
ous or refined. The human mind in one state cannot digest 
what it is eager for in another. In rude society, the mechanic 
and agriculturist are the most important characters. After- 
wards, the legislator and the moralist insist upon precedence ; 
and, finally, the poet is elevated into renown. If, after all, it 
be asked, what is the most important science ? the answer is, 
probably,—all. It is not sufficient to say, in opposition to the 
claims of the poet, that the state of refinement is the most un- 
natural, or that poetry is a luxury and a delusion only, and 
consequently little better than a vice. For luxury is bad only, 
in so far as it injures the moral constitution of a people. Poe- 
try, perhaps, may be considered as a luxury—we shall not dis- 





* Lord Bacon's De Augqmentis Scientiarum. 
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pute about terms ; but soare all the products of all the arts and 
sciences. Our very houses are a great luxury, and all that they 
contain—and most of our food amd our dress also. There is 
not a single comfort that we enjoy which is not liable to this 
imputation. We have all sqmething beyond what absolute ne- 
cessity requires. 
‘ Our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest things superfluous.’ 

But shall we therefore abandon every luxury, every comfort ’ 
There is, we think, at least as much of vice and folly, in spurn- 
ing at the beneficence of Nature, as in receiving the gifts which 
she bestows on us, readily, and using them with discretion. 

Poetry, then, is not to be reprehended as a pernicious delu- 
sion, till it is proved that its general purposes are bad; and cer- 
tainly, this is not generally true, but the reverse, inasmuch as 
it exhibits for the most part a high standard of perfection, and 
puts forward illustrious examples of worth and courage. And 
yet these, although they soar perhaps a little beyond the level 
of ordinary minds, do not rise above some instances of excellence, 
which the history of the world has afforded. We read of no 
one, in tragedy or epic, who has surpassed Phocion or Aristides, 
—Cymon, or Brutus, or Timoleon,—Socrates or Solomon,— 
Alfred, Shakspeare, Bacon, Sir Philip Sydney, or Bayard, in 
their several ways, for virtue or intellect, or noble disinterested 
heroism. It may be asserted, indeed, after all, that poetry is 
no more a fiction, than are certain maxims of law and state, 
which have been engrafted on the severest and most practical 
of the sciences, in order the better to enforce or illustrate some 
of their most important doctrines. Nor is it more a delusion— 
even when it holds up a picture of ideal excellence—than any 
prose Atlantis or Utopia, which has been devised, not only to 
increase our admiration of virtue, but for practical and direct 
imitation. Nay, might not the same charge be brought against 
any scheme of moral and political good, which might be drawn 
out for the benefit of mankind at the present moment—a state 
of things desirable, it may be, for a moralist or legislator, but 
as utterly unadapted, in its whole extent, as poetry itself, to the 
passions and affections of human nature? Doubtless such a 
scheme would contain in it many elements of wisdom ; much of 
what is good, and much of what is prudent; and so also does 
poetry. But there is probably another aspect to the science, as 
well as to the art; in which some blemishes may be detected, 
and some maxims, which, when reduced to practice, might put 
to confusion the supporters of the theory. 

It is not often that the mind addicts itself, for any length of 
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time, to a pursuit that is wholly useless. The cultivation be- 
stowed so generally, and so unsparingly, upon the reasoning fa- 
culties, forbids such a supposition ; and the experience of the 
world contradicts it. In poetry, more particularly, such a 
charge seems altogether presumptuous, considering the charac- 
ter and fortunes of many of those who have been professors of 
that art. Is it reasonable to think that Chaucer, and Shakspeare, 
and Milton, (the last a legislator and politician,) should have 
cast away their lives, and expended such treasures of intellect, 
upon an art that was properly the subject of contempt ?* Could 
they, who saw the faults and follies of all the world beside, 
discern none in themselves? Did they feel that their pursuits 
were nugatory—their talents misdirected—their lives useless ? 
Or, was it, indeed, that these great men were really admirers, 
as well as professors of their art,—not following it from necessi- 
ty, or the love of gain, but from motives as pure, and an ambi- 
tion as lofty, as ever stimulated the legislator or the moralist ? 
This, in fact, was the case. They were disciples of the Muses 
in their youth, and followed the profession which they had 
adopted, from manhood to the grave. There is not one of them 
who has not left on record his reverence for poetry. There is 
not one who has not been the free champion of his art, as well 
as the disinterested friend of man; bequeathing to posterity his 
labours and his fame, and reaping, in return, its gratitude—for 
learned precepts, for brilliant models; for wisdom fashioned in 
a thousand shapes, and applicable to all uses; for moral axioms 
and witty sayings; for characters full of exemplary virtue ; for 
fiction full of truth; in a word, for images at once instructive 
and beautiful, which leave their outlines indelibly upon the 
memory, when the bare precept or abstract truth would have 
vanished and been forgotten. 

Precept is assuredly not the only way by which knowledge 
may be communicated ; nor is it always the best. It may be 
communicated by example—often more effectually, and some- 


* Who can forget the brilliant testimony of Swift ? 

‘ Not Empire, to the rising sun, 

By valour, conduct, fortune won ; 

Not greatest wisdom in debates, 

Or framing laws for ruling states, 

Such heavenly influence require 

As how to strike the Muse’s lyre.’ 
And by whom is this uttered ?—by the sternest, severest, most sarcastic 
of all modern writers—by the bitter satirist, the cunning politician, the 
worldly, ambitious, scoffing Dean of St Patrick's. 
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times where precept will not operate. The folly of ambition 
and jealousy may surely be seen, not without advantage, in the 
dramas of Shakspeare. The double lesson which is taught by 
Lear, the beautiful fidelity of Jmogen, the hate and prodigality 
of Timon, are truths from which we derive something. In these, 
and similar stories, we see the effect, a material part of instruc- 
tion, where practical wisdom is to be inculcated, and one which 
mere precept unfortunately wants. Besides, after all, precept 
is only secondary knowledge, being itself derived from facts. It 
is only the inference which the observation of man has deduced 
from certain established premises—and why may it not be 
equally, or even more beneficial, to go at once to the fountain- 
head of knowledge,—to the fact, or to a true representation of 
the fact,—instead of contenting one’s self with the wisdom 
which has been distilled and extracted, perhaps discoloured, by 
other minds? Again, there is a large class of persons, who will 
read a poem or go to a play, but who will not sit down to the 
perusal of a dry essay, or examine the merits of a logical argu- 
ment, respecting some metaphysical or moral question. The 
mere desire of acquiring knowledge, influences but a very limit- 
ed portion of mankind ; the desire to arrive at moral truth oper- 
ates, we fear, upon even a less number; and where these im- 
pulses are wanting, something, we suspect, must be held out to 
allure the understanding to its own improvement,—something, 
in which there shall be sufficient of information to render the 
acquisition gratifying to the vanity, and enough of pleasure to 
satisfy the senses. 

In history, the object is to teach through experience and ex- 
ample. But is not this also the case with fiction and poetry ? 
If it be replied here, that the two latter are illusory, we may 
retort the question of—is history much less so? What history, 
in fact, is there, which is not replete with partiality, and in 
other respects fundamentally erroneous ? This must necessarily 
be the case, and to a much greater extent than we can possibly 
be aware of. In the first place, it is a work composed either by 
a person, who is himself living amongst, and tainted by the pre- 
judices of the age, or else by one who writes at a distant date, 
when he is without ocular proof or oral testimony, and is left to 
guess between the jarring or imperfect accounts of partial con- 
temporaries. In order to there being a perfect historian, there 
must be an eye-witness, and an impartial man; and no person, 
with such qualities united, has hitherto appeared. It is curious, 
and a little instructive too, in this view of the subject, to see 
how so able a man as Hume could rail, in his private letters, at 


the partiality and deficiencies of historians, and afterwards write 
16 
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such an account as he has written of the degenerate house of 
Stuart. The truth is, that there is often as much of fiction in 
history as in poetry, without the sincerity of the fiction being 


apparent. It has been said, to be sure, that the characters of 


the former are £ real,’ and therefore ‘ instructive,’ while those 
of the latter afford merely amusement. But are the characters 
of history sufficiently perfect to tempt us to imitation? We fear 
not. Neither is the moral effect (except in very rare instances) 
so obvious as in the latter case, where the cause and the conse- 
quence, the ‘ bane and the antidote,’ are both before us, display- 
ing, for our edification, the natural progress of individual his- 
tory,—the temptation, the crime, and the punishment. Fiction, 
it is true, is, (as its name imports, ) in a certain sense, less ¢ real’ 
than history ; that is to say, it goes more beyond common every- 
day facts; and it is not without intention that it does so. It is 
like a lofty mark, which we cannot strike without discipline and 
exercise. Were it easy to touch, and only of the ordinary height, 
its object would altogether be lost. 

Poetry, so far as it enervates the mind, is assuredly injurious. 
But it generally stimulates the mind ; and whether it stimulates 
it to good or ill must depend upon the individual qualities of the 
poets themselves. It may be argued, indeed, that there is no need 
of any impulse ; but we suspect that the moral, like the physical 
constitution, requires stimulants at least as often as sedatives. 
That these stimulants almost invariably impel the mind to er- 
ror, (for something like this is asserted,) is a maxim founded 
upon partial instances and replete with untruth. We deny that 
itis so. In fact, so far as we can collect instances of poetry 
having been brought in to participate with politics, there have 
always been two bands of partizans, as well as two sides, to the 
question at issue. If there has been a phalanx of rhymers on 
the one side, there has always been a battalion of poets on the 
other. Some of the greatest names in our literature shine equally 
as patriots and poets, and most of them have belonged to writers 
who have done what they could to discountenance hypocrisy and 
ward off oppression, whether on the part of the king or of the 
aristocracy. Let us recollect the characters of only three great 
men amongst our poets, Milton, Marvel, and Pope, and hasten 
to rescind so unqualified and unjust a judgment. 

If poetry be bad and useless in its principle, it must necessa- 
rily have been so always ; for it is not subject to change, being 
founded on certain established principles which are beyond the 
influence of fashion and caprice. In that event, the great works 
of Shakspeare must be set down as useless and bad, as well as 


all the parables of the Bible; all fiction, all dialogue, (except 
15 
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such as has actually occurred,) all illustration, all the satires of 
Juvenal and Pope, of Cowper and others, against vice and fol- 
ly; many of the didactic writings of the poets; and all fables, 
even the most moral. So it appears to those who are merely 
logicians, and on whom an image makes less impression thani ati 
axiom. They deny the utility of poetry, by asserting that what- 
ever of good it has produced, might have been produced equally 
well or better in prose.* But this never has been done hither- 
to; and it is by no means clear that the mind which has throw 
out certain ideas in poetry, could have done as much in prose ; 
for the impulse, which occasioned it so to shape those ideas, 
would have been wanting. There are certain minds which na- 
turally exercise themselves in poetry, and delight in it, and can 
only get at their best ideas by means of imagery and association, 
as others do by calm meditation or methodical inference. So 
also there seem to be corresponding intellects, which can only 
perceive the beauty of truth and virtue, or feel the wretchedness 
of guilt, when their imaginations had been roused by the power 
of poetry, or wrought upon by the stimulating example of fiction. 
Considered even as an unobjectionable amusement, poetry keeps 
up our intercourse with hope and pleasure; it brightens the 
spirits, and improves and enlarges the heart. Though pent up in 
smoky rooms, and tasked to irksome employments, we yet live 
out of doors with the poets, among leaves and flowers—and bal- 
my winds and azure skies. We wander through trackless woods, 
beneath oaks and branching elms, ‘ star proof.’ We lie down by 
sparkling fountains, and listen to the voice of murmuring rivers, 
and forget our cares and ills, the pains of si¢kness, and poverty, 
and neglect, in the unchequered beauty of a’ delightful dream. 
Neither is the relapse hurtful ; for our visions are never (in 
the injurious sense) delusions. We do not believe in the actual 
existence of the things which pass thus soothingly across the 
surface of our imagination. We feel that they are resemblances, 
not falsehoods ; and these are just sufficient to abstract us awhile 
from the realities, to which we return refreshed by an excursion 
into the wilderness of thought; not fatigued and disappointed, as 
we might have been, had we reckoned upon the permanency 


* The converse of this proposition is frequently true. ‘ Even our 
‘ Saviour could as well have given the moral common-places of uncha- 
‘ ritableness and humbleness, as the divine narration of Lazarus and 
‘ Dives ; or of disobedience and mercy, as the heavenly discourse of the 
‘ lost child and gracious father ; but that his thorough-searching wisdom 
‘ knew that the estate of Dives burning in hell, and of Lazarus in Abra- 
‘ ham’s bosom, would more constantly, as it were, inhabit both the memory 
‘ and the judgment. —Sir P. Sydney's defence of Poesy. 
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of the delight. They form, in fact, a wholesome cessation from 
our reasoning habits, like sleep, or a quiet landscape; but en- 
joyed when sleep will not come to us, and when there is no 
beauty of landscape actually near, to relieve the fatigue of our 
brain, or induce pleasurable and gentle emotions. 

But Poetry has been always something more than a mere 
amusement. It was through the channels of poetry that much 
of our knowledge originally came; and, as Sir Philip Sydney 
has said, ‘ they go very near to ungratefulness, who seek to deface 
‘that, which in the noblest nations and languages that are 
‘ known, hath been the jirst lightgiver to ignorance, and first 
* nurse, whose milk, by little and little, enabled them to feed 
¢ on tougher knowledge.’ It was the habit of association, which 
forms a principal part of the complex faculty of the imagina- 
tion, that may be said to have led to various discoveries in sci- 
ence, and to have furnished Bacon with his luminous illustra- 
tions in philosophy. These advantages must not be forgotten : 
neither must the good effect of poetry upon the memory be 
- passed over; the more especially as Mr Bentham himself has 
afforded us some evidence on that point. We cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of republishing the poetry of so formidable 
a coadjutor ; who has practically testified to the ‘ utility’ of verse, 
by actually composing three couplets; for the purpose, as he 
states, of * lodging more effectually in the memory certain points 
© on which the whole fabric of morals and legislation may seem to 
* rest.’* 

There is one more point which we would fain remark upon, 
before we quit this part of the subject. It is said that, in the 
pursuit of the severer Sciences, certain ‘ ideas’ may at least be 





* In Mr Bentham’s valuable book on Morals and Legislation, under 
chapter IV., which bears the title of ‘ Value of a Lor of PLeasurE 
‘ or Paty, how to be measured,’ he says, that to a person considered 
by himself, the value of pleasure or pain, considered by itself, must be 
measured according to—lIst, Its intensity; 2d, Its duration ; 3d, Its 
certainty or uncertainty ; 4th, Its propinquity or remoteness. And 
in a subsequent edition, he adds the following note :—‘ Not long after 
‘ the publication of the first edition, the following memoriter verses 
‘ were framed, in the view of lodging more effectually in the memory these 
‘ points, on which the whole fabric of morals and legislation may seem to 
* rest -— 

Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure, 
Such marks in pleasures and in pains endure. 
Such pleasures seek, if private be thy end : 
If it be public, wide let them extend. 
Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view : 
If pains must come, let them catend to few.’ 
Edit, 1823, p. 49. 
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gained, to recompense the student for his labours; while it is in- 
sinuated, that no such compensation is yielded to the follower of 
Poetry. We must deny this altogether. It is as much an ‘ idea,’ 
and an idea as valuable, to gain a knowledge of the movements of 
the human mind,—to see how it is affected by certain causes, and 
how it adapts itself to various contingencies,—to contemplate it 
when under extraordinary depression, or when lifted to a state 
of perilous excitement,—as to calculate the expense of provi- 
sions, the progress of population, the advantages of a division 
of labour, or the possible benefit (or otherwise) of certain poli- 
tical institutions. The object of poetry, as well as of prose, is 
to spread abroad the knowledge of our age,—to transmit the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of foregone ages to the world around us, and 
to the times to come. They are not two combatants in one 
arena, with weapons necessarily opposed to each other, in order 
to secure self-preservation, or some definite reward, which can- 
not be shared between them. They were both born and brought 
to light to dispel ignorance, and contend with tyranny and 
abuse,—to stand up, hand in hand, true champions and assert- 
ors of ¢ the Right, for the glory of truth and knowledge, and 
the undoubted benefit of all the human race. 

Notwithstanding these things, and notwithstanding all that 
has been felt and expressed on behalf of this eminent art, we 
are now called upon to despise it! The world has lasted six 
thousand years: it has had, amongst its millions and millions 
of generations, some few who have soared above the rest, and 
become marks for the admiration of their fellows,—whose ob- 
ject has been undeniably good, and whose prodigious intellect 
is beyond question greater than that of any writer of our ex- 
isting time. These men have hitherto been held to be the bene- 
factors of mankind. They have led them into the temple of 
philosophy, and there given them wholesome instruction. They 
have directed them to the exercise of every virtue ; and such as 
have obeyed their high lessoning have themselves become good 
and distinguished. They have held before these their followers 
the mirror of truth (of ¢ truth severe, in fairy fiction dressed ’) 
—have placed before them illustrious examples. They have in- 
cited them to gallant deeds—have given them delight in peace- 
ful times, and have soothed them in times of pain and sorrow. 
And now we are told that all this is nothing, or worse than no- 
thing,—and by whom? By those who maintain that knowledge 
and moral training are the only true blessings of mankind ! 

There is assuredly much of what is vicious, and more of what 
is ridiculous, in the world; and all that is decidedly bad should 
of course be amended. But whether it be well to make a wreck 
of all that has so long been held valuable and graceful, in order 
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to insure a certain portion of doubtful good, is at least worthy 
of consideration. The question is—whether Poetry and Art, 
whether all that touches our sympathies and operates upon our 
affections, should be rooted up and exterminated, like some long- 
established evil, or wide-spread disease? For our own parts, 
we think not. We think that they should be permitted to re- 
main; or rather, that they wi// and must remain, and flourish, 
in despite of all prophecies and opinions to the contrary. Can 
it, in truth, be ever otherwise, so long as hope and ambition, 
our love of the beautiful, and our sense of the sublime, remain 
integral portions of our nature ? 

We owe something, surely, to our Imagination, which has yield- 
ed us such frequent delight, as well as to our reason ; and we owe 
yet more to the grand and lofty spirits who have trod the earth 
before us, and have died, leaving behind them the imperishable 
records of their glory. Those immortal writings, dictated by the 
Imagination to poets in their happiest hours, bear upon them 
the impress of an amazing intellect. They bring forward, for 
our instruction, all the varieties of man, setting forth, in the 
colours of truth, his virtues and vices, his strength, his weak- 
ness, his obduracy, his pity, his inconsistencies, and follies of a 
hundred hues, which are nowhere else so completely marshalled 
and pourtrayed,—and to show which, and the consequences of 
which, equally well, the whole region of literature may be tra- 
versed, and all the stores of history and philosophy ransacked 
and compared in vain. And is all this of so little value, that to 
have done it should entitle the doer to the contempt of his fel- 
lows? Is it indeed a fact, that Shakspeare and Homer, that 
Chaucer, Dante, Milton, and the rest, have lived for no purpose 
but to be an idle sound? Was all their wisdom, all their wit, 
indeed empty, contemptible, and useless? Are the great moral 

ictures of Macbeth and Othello, of Satan, and Timon, and Lear, 
and all that illustrious array of characters, nothing—but only 
shadowy and unprofitable illusions? Is there nothing real in 
their texture—nothing of what is good or useful in their histo- 
ries? Is the philosophic vein of Hamlet worn out or become 
base ? And has his intellectual stature shrunk and fallen below 
that of every puny logician? Or—is it not, after all, that the 
opposing ideas of the utilitarians on these points are themselves 
groundless and illusory,—as inimical to true reason as the most 
extravagant and distorted metaphors of the tawdry rhetorician, 
and as difficult to be reduced to practice as the wildest dreams 
of the poet ? 


But we have detained our readers too long from Mr Cunning- 
ham and his Scottish Minstrels—so long, indeed, that we must 
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now dismiss them, we fear, with a very brief notice. It is an 
exceedingly agreeable,.and to Scotchmen, in many respects, a 
very delightful publication. It consists of a very copious and 
eloquent dissertation upon the history and peculiarities of Scot- 
tish song in all its varieties, brief chronological characters of its 
most distinguished authors, and a large collection of specimens, 
accompanied by critical and historical elucidations. The author’s 
part is chiefly remarkable for the warm and unaffected interest 
he visibly takes in the subject—his deep feeling of the beauties 
of his favourite pieces, and the natural eloquence of the com- 
mendations by which he seeks to raise kindred emotions in the 
minds of his readers. In other respects the work is far from 
being perfect. It is somewhat verbose; and sometimes too fa- 
miliarly, and sometimes too ostentatiously written; nor can we 
always agree either in his particular criticisms, or in the prin- 
ciples on which they are founded. Mr C., though a man of ge- 
nius undoubtedly, is neither very exact in his learning nor very 
profound in his speculations ; and though he has a genuine relish 
for the golden relics of the antique time, and builds up his the- 
ories about them with abundant boldness and ingenuity, we sus- 
pect he has been more anxious to be striking than correct, and 
has not always been rigorously faithful in his edition of the relics 
themselves. We think, too, that with all his copiousness and 
eloquence, he has failed to give his readers a clear conception 
of what it is that truly distinguishes a Song from any other 
piece of poetry—a defect that may be imputed indeed to all 
who have treated of the subject. It is mere slang or pedantry, 
in modern times, to call songs lyrical compositions, or to say 
that anything is a song which is, or may be, chanted with mu- 
sic. All poetry, probably, was originally so chanted and accom- 
panied ; and hymns, and psalms, and solemn odes, are so at 
this day. But these are not what we now mean by songs; 
and the difference is not merely in the subject, but in the kind 
of poetry which they respectively employ. Alexander’s Feast, or 
Gray’s Bard, are not songs, in any sense which we now attach 
to the word ; and they betoken and require a genius quite alien 
from that by which a song-writer should be inspired. A certain 
pathetic simplicity, a more intense individuality, something 
more spontaneous, artless, and lower pitched, belong to our 
conception of song; and constitute a species of poetry more 
sweet, tender, and delicate, perhaps, than any other, more uni- 
versally popular too, and more fondly remembered—but at all 
events perfectly distinct and unlike any other. Mr C. has a right 
enough feeling, we think, of this peculiar character; but he has 
not described it very well, nor made it very intelligible to his 
yo 
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readers. We have no time, however, at present, either to supply 
his deficiencies, or to dispute the matter with him ; but shall con- 
tent ourselves with giving a few specimens of the force and 
spirit with which he engages in the discussion. After dwelling 
with amiable partiality on the greater love of music and song 
which belongs to our northern part of the island, he proceeds— 

‘ Song followed the bride to the bridal chamber, and the corpse when 
folded in its winding-sheet,—the hag as she gratified her own malicious 
nature with an imaginary spell for her neighbour's harm, and her neigh- 
bour who sought to counteract it. Even the enemy of salvation solaced, 
according to a reverend authority, his conclave of witches with music and 
with verse. The soldier went to battle with songs and with shouts ; the 
sailor, as he lifted his anchor for a foreign land, had his song also, and 
with song he welcomed again the reappearance of his native hills. Song 
seems to have been the regular accompaniment of labour: the mariner 
dipped his oar to its melody; the fisherman dropped his net into the wa- 
ter while chanting a rude lyric or rhyming invocation; the farmer sang 
while he consigned his grain to the ground; the maiden, when the corn 
fell as she moved her sickle ; and the miller had also his welcoming song, 
when the meal gushed warm from the mill. In the south I am not sure 
that song is much the companion of labour ; but in the north there is no 
trade, however toilsome, which has banished this charming associate. It 
is heard among the rich in the parlour, and among the menials in the hall : 
the shepherd sings on his hill, the maiden as she milks her ewes; the 
smith as he prepares his welding heat, the weaver as he moves his shut- 
tle from side to side; and the mason, as he squares or sets the palace 
stone, sings to make labour feel lightsome, and the long day seem short. 
Even the West India slaves chant a prolonged and monotonous strain 
while they work for their task-masters ; and I am told they have a deep 
sense of sweet music, and no inconsiderable skill in measuring out words 
to correspond with it.’ 

The following pictures are still more lively and attractive, 
and possess all the charm of absolute truth and fidelity, as well 
as great tenderness of feeling : 

‘ But I have no need to seek in trystes, or meetings of either love, or 
labour, or merriment, for the sources of song: a farmer or a cottager’s 
winter fire-side has often been the theme and always the theatre of lyric 
verse; and the grey hairs of the old, and the glad looks of the young, 
may aptly prefigure out the two great divisions of Scottish song—the 
songs of true love, and those of domestic and humble joy. The charac- 
ter of the people is written in their habitations. Their kitchens, or rather 
halls, warm, roomy, and well-replenished with furniture, fashioned less for 
show than service, are filled on all sides with the visible materials and to- 
kens of pastoral and agricultural wealth and abundance. The fire is on 
the floor; and around it, during the winter evenings, the family and de- 
pendents are disposed, each in their own department, one side of the house 
being occupied by the men, the other resigned to the mistress and her 
maidens: while beyond the fire, in the space between the hearthstone and 
the wall, are placed those travelling mendicants who wander from house 
to house, and find subsistence as they cah, and lodgings where they may. 
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The carved oaken settle, or couch, on which the farmer rests, has descend- 
ed to him through a number of generations; it is embossed with rade 
thistles, and rough with family names ; and the year in which it was made 
has been considered an era worthy of the accompaniment of a motto 
from Scripture. On a shelf above him, and within the reach of his hand, 
are some of the works of the literary worthies of his country: the history, 
the romance, the sermon, the poem, and the song, all well used, and bear- 
ing token of many hands. 

‘ Around the farmer’s dame the evening has gathered all her maidens 
whom daylight had scattered about in various employments, and the needle 
and the wheel are busied alike in the labours required for the barn and 
the hall. Above and beside them, all that the hand and the wheel have 
twined from fleece and flax is hung in good order: the wardrobe is filled 
with burn-bleached linen, the dairy shelves with cheese for daily use, and 
with some made of a richer curd to grace the table at the harvest-feast. 
Over all and among them the prudent and experienced mistress, while she 
manages some small personal matter of her own, casts from time to time 
her eye, and explains or advises, or hearkens to the song which is not si- 
lent amid the lapses of conversation. In households such as these, which 
present an image of our more primitive days, all the delights, and joys, 
and pursuits of our forefathers find refuge ; to them Hallow-eve is wel- 
come with its mysteries, the new year with its mirth, the summer with 
its sheep-shearing feast, and the close of harvest with its dancing and its 
revelry. The increasing refinement and opulence of the community has 
made this rather a picture of times past than times present; and the la- 
bour of a score of wheels, each with its presiding maiden, is far outdone 
by a single turn or two of a machine. The once slow and simple process 
of bleaching, by laving water on the linen as it lay extended on the rivu- 
let bank, is accomplished now by a chemical process ; and the curious art 
of dyeing wool, and the admixture of various colours to form those party- 
coloured garments so much in fashion among us of old, have been in- 
trusted to more scientific hands. Out of these, and many other employ- 
ments, now disused and formed into separate callings, song extracted its 
images and illustrations, and caught the hue and the pressure of passing 
manners, and customs, and pursuits,’ 


The following closes the dissertation : 


‘ The current of song has not always been poured forth in an unceasing 
and continued stream. Like the rivulets of the north, which gush out 
into rivers during the season of rain, and subside and dry up to a few 
reluctant drops in the parching heat of summer, it has had its seasons 
of overflow, and its periods of decrease. Yet there have been invisible 
spirits at work, scattering over the land a regular succession of lyrics, 
more or less impressed with the original character of the people, the 
productions of random inspiration, expressing the feelings and the story 
of some wounded heart, or laughing out in the fullest enjoyment of the 
follies of man and the pleasant vanities of woman. From them, and 
from poets to whose voice the country has listened in joy, and whose 
names are consecrated by the approbation of generations, many exquisite 
lyrics have been produced which find an echo in every heart, and are 
scattered wherever a British yoice is heard, or a British foot imprinted. 
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Wherever our sailors have borne our thunder, our suldiers our strength, 
and our merchants our enterprise, Scottish song has followed, and 
awakened a memory of the northern land amid the hot sands of Egypt 
and the frozen snows of Siberia. The lyric voice of Caledonia has pene- 
trated from side to side of the Eastern regions of spice, and has gratified 
some of the simple hordes of roving Indians with a melody equalling or 
surpassing their own. Amid the boundless forests and mighty lakes and 
rivers of the western world, the songs which gladdened the hills and 
vales of Scotland have been awakened again by a kindred people, and 
the hunter, as he dives into the wilderness, or sails down the Ohio, re- 
calls his native hills in his retrospective strain. These are no idle sup- 
positions which enthusiasm creates *for national vanity to repeat. For 
the banks of the Ganges, the Ohio, and the Amazons, for the forests of 
America, the plains of India, and the mountains of Peru, or Mexico, for 
the remotest isles of the sea, the savage shores of the north, and the clas- 
sic coasts of Asia or Greece, I could tell the same story which the Eng- 
lishman told, who heard, two hundred years ago, the song of Bothwell 
Bank sung in the land of Palestine.’ 


Of the characters which Mr C. has given of our song-writers, 
we can afford to extract but one, and that one must be of Burns. 
It is written with great warmth, and considerable eloquence; and 
though the subject is familiar, it can never, we think, be trite 
or uninteresting ; while its very familiarity will enable a greater 
proportion of our readers to judge of the truth and merits of 
Mr C.’s description. 


‘A lyric poet, with more than the rustic humour and exact truth of 
Ramsay, with simplicity surpassing Crawford's, and native elegance ex- 
ceeding Hamilton’s, and with a genius which seemed to unite all the 
distinguishing excellencies of our elder lyrics, appeared in Robert Burns. 
He was the first who brought deep passion to the service of the lyric 
Muse, who added sublimity to simplicity, and found grace and elegance 
among the cottages of his native land. The beauty and the variety of 
his songs, their tenderness and truth, their pathetic sweetness, their in- 
extinguishable humour, their noble scorn of whatever is mean and vile, 
and their deep sympathy with the feelings of humble worth, are felt by 
all, and acknowledged by all. His original power, and his happy spirit, 
were only equalled by his remarkable gift of entering into the characters 
of our ancient songs, and the skill with which he abated their indeli- 
cacy, or eked out their imperfections. No one felt more fondly the pre« 
sence of beauty, could express admiration, hope, or desire, in more glow- 
ing language, or sing of the calm joys of wedded love, or the unbounded 
rapture of single hearts and mutual affection, with equal force or felicity. 
All his songs are distinguished, more or less, by a happy carelessness, 
by a bounding elasticity of spirit, a singular and natural felicity of ex- 
pression, by the ardour of an enthusiastic heart, and the vigour of a clear 
understanding. He had the rare gift of expressing himself according to 
the rank and condition of mankind, the stateliness of matron pride, the 
modesty of virgin affection, the querulousness of old age, and the over- 
flowing enthusiasm and vivacity of youth. His simplicity is the sim- 
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plicity of strength ; he is never mean, never weak, seldom vulgar, and 
but rarely coarse ; and his unrivalled power of clothing his thoughts in 
happy and graceful language, never forsakes him. Capricious and way- 
ward as his musings sometimes are, mingling the moving with the comic, 
and the sarcastic with the solemn, all he says is above the mark of other 
men—he sheds a redeeming light on all he touches ; whatever his eye 
glances on rises into life and beauty, und stands consecrated and impe- 
rishable. His language is familiar, yet dignified, careless, yet concise ; 
and he touches on the most perilous or ordinary themes with a skill so 
rare and felicitous, that good fortune seems to unite with good taste in 
carrying him over the mire of rudeness and vulgarity, in which, since 
his time, so many inferior spirits have wallowed. His love, his enthu- 
siasm, his devotion, his humour, his domestic happiness, and his home- 
liest joy, is everywhere characterised by a brief and elegant simplicity, 
at once easy to him and unattainable to others. No one has such power 
in adorning the humble, and dignifying the plain, and in extracting sweet 
and impassioned poetry from the daily occurrences of human life: his 
simplicity is without childishness, his affection without exaggeration, 
and his sentiment without conceit. 

‘The influence which the genius of Burns has obtained over the heart 
of Scotland is indeed great, and promises to be lasting. He alarms, it is 
true, very sensitive and fastidious persons, by the freedom of his specu- 
lations, and the masculine vigour of his mode of expression ; but these 
are rather the casual lapses of the Muse, the overflowings of an ardent 
heart and unwearied fancy, and a love of vivid illustration, than a defect 
of principle, or an imperfection of taste. Like a fine race-horse, he can- 
not always stop at the winning-post ; like a beautiful stream, he some- 
times overflows the banks; and his genius resembles more a tree run 
wild, than one trimmed and pruned to decorate a garden walk. When 
speaking of his prospect of future fame to a friend, he said he depended 
chiefly on his songs for the continuance of his name ; and his decision 
seems correct. Not but that I think, in all his earlier poems, he dis- 
plays greater force and freedom of genius than he anywhere else exhibits 
in his lyrics ; but then these brief and bright effusions are learned by 
heart—are confined to the memories of the people—and come down from 
generation to generation without the aid of the press or the pen, to which 
longer and more deliberate productions must be trusted. In this way 
alone would many of the best of Burns’s songs be preserved, perhaps his 
humorous lyrics the longest.’ 

From the songs themselves we cannot afford to make any ex- 
tracts ; for if we were once to venture ourselves in that flowery 
wilderness, we kuow not when we should escape. We intended, 
out of regard for Mr C., to have given one or two of his own 
performances ; but unluckily his best pieces are the longest—and 
we could not please ourselves with any specimen of admissible 
dimensions. He is a good imitator of Burns—and that is no light 
praise ; but his genius is intrinsically imitative, and we cannot 
well guess what manner of poct he would have been, if he had 
been obliged to work without models, 
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We will give one song after all—and it shall neither be from 
Burns nor Cunningham, but from an obscure living writer of 
the name of Laidlaw, of whom even our collector has not told us 
anything but that this — ditty is from his hand. It isa fair 
example, we think, of the lowly pathetic ; and though it may ap- 
pear dull and vulgar to our learned readers of the south, we 
are so persuaded that it will go to the heart of many a vil- 
lage-bred Scotchman in remote regions, and all conditions of so- 
ciety, that, for their sake, we willingly submit ourselves to the 
ridicule of our more fastidious neighbours—It is called ‘ Lucy’s 
Flitting,’ and runs thus : 

*T was when the wan leaf frae the birk tree was fa’in’, 
And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 
That Lucy row’d up her wee kist wi’ her a’ in, 
And left her auld master, and neibours sae dear. 
For Lucy had serv’d i’ the glen a’ the simmer ; 
She cam there afore the flow’r bloom’d on the pea ; 
An orphan was she, and they had been gude till her,;— 
Sure that was the thing brought the tear in her ee. 


She gaed by the stable, whare Jamie was stannin’, 
Right sair was his kind heart the flittin’ to see ; 

Fare ye weel, Lucy! quo’ Jamie, and ran in. 
The gatherin’ tears trickled fast frae her ee. 

As down the burn side she gaed slow wi’ her flittin’, 
Fare ye weel, Lucy! was ilka bird’s sang ; 

She heard the craw sayin’t, high on the tree sittin’, 
And robin was chirpin’t the brown leaves amang. 





O what is’t that pits my poor heart in a flutter ? 
And what gars the tear come sae fast to my ee ? 
If I was nae ettled to be onie better, 
Then what' gars me wish onie better to be ? 
I’m just like a lammie that loses its mither ; 
Nae mither nor frien’ the poor Jammie can sce ; 
I fear I hae left my bit heart a’thegither ; 
Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frae my ee. 


Wi’ the rest o’ my claes I hae row’d up the ribbon, 
The bonnie blue ribbon that Jamie ga’e me: 

Yestreen when he ga’e me’t, and saw I was sabbin’, 
I'll never forget the wae blink o’ his ee. 

Tho’ now he said naething but Fare ye weel, Lucy ! 
It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see : 
He could na say mair, but just Fare ye weel, Lucy ! 

Yet that I will mind to the day that I die. 


The lamb likes the gowan wi’ dew when its droukit ; 
The hare likes the brake, and the braird on the lea ; 
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But Lucy likes Jamie ;—she turn’d and she lookit ; 
She thought the dear place she wad never mair see. 

Ah! weel may young Jamie gang dowie and cheerless, 
And weel may he greet on the bank o’ the burn 

His bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 
Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return! 


Before finally parting with Mr C. as a collector and editor of 
songs, we may observe, that we have often met with him before, 
in the capacity of an original author. He has indited a strange, 
half-romantic, half-pastoral tragedy, called Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell; and he has more lately given to the world two very 
extraordinary tales or novels—the one entitled Paul Jones, 
the other Sir Michael Scott. In all these works, there are the 
same merits and the same defects—a profusion of fancy and a 
penury of common sense—a prodigality of imagery, startling 
incidents, and fantastic characters—with an utter want of pro- 
bability, nature, or sustained interest. He has all the ornaments 
of genius, in short, without its solid supports; and his books 
bear the same relation to works of sterling merit in the same 
department, that an assortment of spices and garnishings would 
do to a splendid feast, or a collection of gilded capitals and sculp- 
tured mouldings to a magnificent palace. In Paul Jones alone 
there is ten times as much glittering description, ingenious me- 
taphor, and emphatic dialogue, as would enliven and embellish a 
work of twice the size; while, from the extravagance of the fic- 
tions, and the utter want of coherence in the events, or human 
interest in the characters, it becomes tedious, by the very redun- 
dance and excess of its stimulating qualities. Sir Michael Scott, 
again—being all magic, witchcraft, and mystery—is absolutely 
illegible ; and much excellent invention and powerful fancy is 
thrown away on delineations which revolt by their monstrous 
exaggerations, and tire out by their long-continued soaring above 
the region of human sympathy. 

Mr C. is beyond all question a man of genius, taste, and feel- 
ing ; but he is deficient in judgment and knowledge of the world, 
to a degree which seems to unfit him for pleasing those who 
belong to it, by any long work. To interest our fellow creatures 
effectually, we must have a fellow feeling of all their passions 
and infirmities. It is the province of genius to rise to the high- 
est part of the sphere which these inhabit, and at times even to 
soar beyond it. But it is the part of judgment to retain our 
flights, for the most part, within its circuit ; and, however loftily 
our fictions are reared, to let it be seen and felt that they rest on 
the solid earth at last, and are connected with upper air by grada- 
tions which all can understand. There is nothing more remark- 
able than the different proportions in which these intellectual fa- 
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culties have been dealt out to different individuals. It is but 
rarely that they are seen so happily balanced as in Shakspeare 
and the author of Waverley. The most ordinary defect is in 
the more ethereal qualities of high feeling, fancy, and imagina- 
tion. But these also we sometimes find in excess—as in the 
case of Keates and Cunningham, and many of the German in- 
ventors. 





Arr. IX.—1. Third Report upon Emigration from the United 
Kingdoms, 1827. 

2. Observations on the Report of the Emigration Committee of 
London, 1827. 

3. Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa, by GEORGE 
Tuomson, Esq., with Observations on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of the British Emigrants of 1820; the Resources of the 
Colony, and its Adaptation for Settlers, &c. Sc. 1 vol. Ato, 
London, 1827. 

4.  Hamilton’s Interior Provinces of Bogota, 2 vols. London, 1827. 

5. The Present State of Columbia, &c., witha Map descriptive of 
its latest Territorial Divisions. By an Officer, late in the Co- 
lumbian service. 8vo, London, 1827. 


{\MIGRATION, regarded as a national object, can have but two 

recommendations—The immediate advantage of the settler, 

or emigrant himself—and the subsequent advantage to be deri- 

ved by the mother country. Facility might be considered as a 

third point, if it may not rather be included under the head of 
personal advantages. 

The advantages of the emigrant are reducible to subsistence 
and advancement. A new country may be barren, or its culti- 
vation highly laborious ; in such cases, subsistence is the utmost 
that can be derived from it. In northern climates, where the 
earth is dormant half the year, the labour of the remaining half 
must supply the necessities of the whole. The clearing and settle- 
mentof such countries is therefore laborious, and the advancement 
slow. The class of productions is another important consider- 
ation with respect to advancement. Countries, whose produc- 
tions are analogous to those of Europe, are deprived of a me- 
dium of barter, and consequently can have little foreign com- 
merce. They may have a surplus of produce ; but this surplus is 
not always available as a medium of exchange with manufac- 
turing countries. If we seck the maximum of advantage to the 
settler, we shall find it in a country easily cultivated, and high- 
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ly productive; the productions of which, besides subsistence in 
abundance, afford the media of exchange for foreign commerce. 

The facilities of settlement are either local or moral ; or, which 
is the same thing, the difficulties arise from the natural or poli- 
tical state of the country to be settled in. The natural difficul- 
ties are, distance, barrenness, imperviability, unhealthiness of 
climate. Distance is an obstacle in as much as it augments 
expense, impedes information, and diminishes the intercourse 
with the mother country; a circumstance of considerable im- 
portance, at least in the eyes of the first generation. New South 
Wales is an example. For imperviability and unhealthiness of 
climate, we may instance the vast forests of the interior of 
Ceylon; the pestilential jungles of the Indian Peninsula; the 
swamps of Dutch Guyana; the inundated plains of Choes in 
Columbia; and parts of the southern coast of the United States. 
As there are very few countries, however unpeopled, but which 
are subject to the jurisdiction of some nation or government, the 
character of these may offer facilities or difficulties to foreign 
settlers, according to circumstances. We may enumerate as 
facilities, common origin, moral and political sympathies, and, 
above all, mutual necessity. As impediments—antipathies 
moral and religious, illiberal or despotic governments, and an 
independence of foreigners. China is here the strongest case of 
the last description; and, on the opposite side, the United 
States. 

The second problem, or that of the greatest advantage to be 
derived by the mother-country, will be solved (in alleases where 
distance does not place him almost beyond its reach) by ascer- 
taining the most advantageous position for the emigrant; since 
the extent and utility of his connexion with the country of his 
birth will depend on the facility of his subsistence, the rapidity 
of his advancement, and the quantity of exchangeable products 
he can raise in the country of his adoption. National intercourse 
turns very little on feeling ; and mutual wants, cemented by cus- 
tom, must measure the degree of communication betwixt dis- 
tant countries. The settler who is poor, whose labour is pro- 
ductive merely of the necessaries of life, will speedily be sepa- 
rated from the intercourse of manufacturing Europe. The early 
history of our settlements in North America is a proof of this: 
the cultivation of tobacco, cotton, and other exportable articles, 
restored the broken chain of connexion. 

We have not mentioned dominion among the advantages of the 
mother country. Fifty years ago, it would have been necessary 
to prove by argument that it is not necessary to govern a country 
in order to derive the greatest possible advantage from the only 
really profitable relations, those of commerce, The indepen- 
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dence of the United States first revealed this secret. The cum- 
bersome subjugation of India, the costly preservation of our sugar 
islands, and the ruinous empire of Spain in South America, are 
illustrations of the same fact. 

Reasoning from the principles thus hinted at, we proceed to 
inquire, in the case of England, to what country would emigra- 
tion, on a large scale, be most effectually directed, so as to pro- 
cure, in the greatest degree, the advantages enumerated? The 
first question is, whether, in the choice of a country, English 
——— merely as such, are entitled to a decided preference ? 

his is, in fact, merely to return to the question of dominion. 
If colonies, in the modern sense of the word, offer no advantage, 
there exists no reason for increasing their population or number. 
Thus patriotism and self-interest will not be found to range 
themselves under different banners. It may, however, happen 
that these possessions offer advantages in other points of view 
worthy consideration, and something also must be allowed to 
political facilities. The British colonies to which emigration 
seems at present most generally directed are, New South Wales, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Canada. Whatever may be the 
advantages of New South Wales in respect of open country and 
climate, it is removed by distance beyond the natural sphere of 
European connexion ; its future commerce must be Asiatic. The 
Cape of Good Hope, if we may trust the accounts of settlements 
recently established there, presents no considerable natural ad- 
vantage. The settlers are besides placed ona frontier of civili- 
zation immediately in contact with fierce and hostile tribes ; their 
subsistence has been felt to be so precarious that exportation was 
prohibited ; their advancement must, consequently, be very slow. 
The climate of Canada, though healthy, is exposed to the dis- 
advantage already mentioned, viz. that the expense of the whole 
year must be furnished by the labour of half, which expense is 
augmented by the necessity of clothing, fuel, and dwellings, 
adapted to a rigorous winter. The soil, when stripped of its 
timber, (which indeed only reaches us by a violent and necessa- 
rily temporary monopoly,) offers productions too nearly resem- 
bling those of Europe, to serve as exchangeable media, which 
shall be permanent and certain. Labour will maintain life, but 
leave little surplus; the advantages to the mother country are 
consequently few and remote. We lay little stress on political 
influence, because the idea of balancing the power of the United 
States by a thread of population stretched along the immense 
Canadian frontier, can scarcely be seriously maintained. The 
growing circle of American Independence must speedily include 
every relic of European power in the Transatlantic hemisphere. 
The only permanent bond of union betwixt the Old and the New 
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World, must hereafter be commerce. In whatever degree Europe 
can augment the population and prosperity of America, in the 
same she augments her own resources; because, for centuries, 
these two portions of the globe must stand in the relative situa- 
tions of agriculturist and manufacturer. 

It would be ridiculous to think of stimulating the industry of 
the United States. There freedom and knowledge have done their 
work ; but the case is very different in South America. These 
immense regions, awakening from a lethargy of ages, and yet 
bearing the benumbing impression of their broken chains, im- 
plore the vivifying energies of European civilization to guide 
them to the term of social happiness prescribed by their new des- 
tiny. Our principle of the maximum of advantage to the settler 
receives here its fullest application. The soil is fertile in the 
extreme, and its productions of the highest exchangeable value ; 
the climate is most advantageous to labour, because no part of 
the year is unproductive ; and as but little is expended on mere 
food, clothes, and shelter, a considerable surplus is applicable to 
advancement. The natural facilities are also great, because the 
country, though thinly peopled, is nowhere a desert ; the basis of 
society everywhere exists, nor are the unsettled tracts exposed 
to the incursions of hostile nations, or the depredations of wild 
beasts. Even climate, the most alarming impediment to popu- 
lation within the tropics, ceases to be an objection where the 
declivities of the Andes offer every possible range of the thermo- 
meter. 

The question of moral difficulties may seem more open to dis- 
cussion. The embarrassments which at first arise from differ- 
ence of language, are proved by the experiment of the United 
States and Canada to be but shortlived. There is certainly no 
sympathy of common origin ; but then it is replaced by no anti- 
pathy. The mind of the South American, now that the preju- 
dice in favour of Spain is removed, has little bias with respect 
to nationality, and that little isin favour of England. With re- 
spect to customs, he is more disposed to adopt new ones, than 
pertinaciously to adhere to the old. The astonishing change of 
domestic habits throughout South America since the Revolution 
is a proof of the assertion. Bogota, Lima, Buenos Ayres, and, 
in general, all the sea-port towns, both of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, are examples. The new republican governments are fa- 
vourable to immigration, because they feel they want it: Religion 
is the only antipathy likely to prove detrimental. This would 
not, of course, apply in case of Irish Catholics. For others, be- 
sides the positive toleration laws in Columbia and Buenos Ayres, 
there is a growing disposition of indifference as to the religious 
belief of foreigners, in proportion as there is an increasing sense 
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of their general utility. There does, however, exist, up to the 
present moment, a fanatical party in Sonth Amcrica: The priests 
and friars cannot relinquish absolute dominion without a strug- 
gle, and they rely on a mass of ignorance to support their pre- 
tensions ; but every step towards superior civilization diminishes 
their strength, physical and moral, so that we may consider the 
final triumph of toleration to depend on Europe itself. 

The changes to which the newly established governments of 
South America are subject, may seem to militate against the 
idea of establishing peaceful settlements in the bosom of politi- 
eal anarchy. It is probable that these movements, viewed from 
the distance of Europe, present a more alarming aspect than 
they offer to those more immediately within the sphere of their 
action. We may also doubt whether a certain degree of politi- 
cal agitation be on the whole unfavourable to national prosperi- 
ty. The stormy liberty of Rome, the internal convulsions of 
the ancient Grecian, and the more recent Italian Republics, even 
the state of England after the civil wars of Charles I., and that 
of the United States after the War of their Independence, do 
not present us with any signs that real strength and civilization 
had been losing ground. The late wars in South America cer- 
tainly did not encourage habits of order and tranquillity ; yet 
more has been done towards the general improvement of socie- 
ty in these few years, than in the whole preceding century of 
peaceful Spanish dominion. In order to solve the problem of 
the superiority of libertatem periculosam over the servitutem tu- 
tam, we must weigh against the possible occasional interruption 
of peaceful habits and application, the quantity of moral energy 
brought into play in the whole circle of social movement. We 
must consider the different effects produced on the mind, by a 
state of disturbed freedom, and of systematized slavery. In the 
first case, danger and difficulty act as stimulants on the public 
feeling, giving birth to all the appropriate qualities of men and 
citizens : But the principle once established, of the subjection of 
our ideas and actions to the will and interest of a ruler, of what- 
ever denomination, is death to every species of energy, because 
the essence of energy is self-will. It is no argument to say that 
much partial despotism exists in all fluctuating and unfixed go- 
vernments. The evil of these is limited to the individual cases, 
which never will be very numerous, as long as the right of act- 
ing despotically is unrecognised. A traveller may be assaulted 
and robbed on the high road ; such an accident will not prevent 
more from travelling, though it may induce them to go armed ; 
but once establish the right of certain individuals to rob travellers, 
and few will be found to take the trouble of a journey. A pe- 
riod of political agitation, morcover, as it excites a spirit of ac- 
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tivity and examination, is favourable to the rooting out of 
abuses, founded, as almost all abuses are, in custom and conni- 
vance; and as political struggles are ever more or less the con- 
sequence of abuses, such general effervescence is, perhaps, the 
only mode of purifying them. It is impossible to effect an entire 
change of system without wounding many particular interests ;- 
and it is equally impossible to enjoy perfect political tranquilli- 
ty until all interests are amalgamated. 

But if a state of political agitation be not unfavourable to 
national improvement, neither is it incompatible with any spe- 
cies of enterprise, (such as emigration,) the result of which 
must depend in great measure on the state, more or less pro- 
gressive, of the country emigrated to; for which, consequently, 
the present state of South America offers singular advantages. 
The question as to the interest of England, we have assumed to 
be substantially contained in that of the emigrant. We con- 
ceive no scheme to be possible which proceeds on any other prin- 
ciple. But in the case of emigration from England to South: 
America there enter further considerations. 

When emigration takes place to a country unpeopled, or peo- 
pled by a kindred race, the advantage to the mother country, 
under the most favourable circumstances, must always be mea- 
sured by the powers of production and consumption of the per- 
sons emigrating. Thus, if to a British colony possessing 200,000 
inhabitants be added 50,000 emigrants, the increase of commer- 
cial intercourse with England will merely be in proportion to 
that number. But the case is different when emigration takes 
place to a country tenanted by a nation of different wants and 
habits, and with inferior means of production. Here the intro- 
duction of new wants and habits, with the amendment produced 
by superior talent and industry, will give an advantage to the 
mother country, whose measure will be the amount of the whole 
ancient population. We say nothing of the shield they present 
as auxiliaries to independence and peace. 

This is the situation of South America. Fifty thousand Eng- 
lish emigrants, introduced into a population of 2,000,000, pro- 
pagate ¢heir habits and improvements through the whole mass. 
This is no theory; it is what has been done already, to a vast 
extent. The only question is, whether the English government 
is desirous to push the experiment still further ?—to the ‘point, 
one may say unhesitatingly, of rendering the greater part of South 
America essentially British ; British, as far as two countries can 
become one, by sympathy of mutual advantages, as far as de- 
veloped and bound together by mutual aid; in fine, as far as the 
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interests of both countries, and of civilization in general, can 
require. 

Such, in part, are the observations which a look over the 
map, with any volume of statistics open in one’s hand, would 
seem naturally to suggest. But they are confirmed by proof and 
observation. We have now before us English letters from Quito, 
written in the strongest terms of invitation and encouragement. 
There is ample elbow-room for all who feel themselves crushed 
and struggling at home; space, in which a whole nation might 
set itself down with ease. The Columbian Agricultural Asso- 
ciation appears to have been founded with reference to such 
principles. Its terms are most liberal. ‘ The association was 
‘ to transport the settlers, at its own expense, to Columbia ; to 
* convey them to the place of their location ; to maintain them 
“there for eight months, and to provide them with agricultu- 
‘ral implements. In return for this, all that the association 
‘ required from the settlers was, that they should cultivate their 
* lands ‘ unremittingly from season to season ;’ that they should, 
* out of the produce of those lands, repay the advances made by 
* the association, with interest, at five per cent, and that they 
‘should pay a rent for the land, equal to threepence sterling 
‘ per acre, or purchase it, at their own option, at a price equal 
‘to four shillings per acre.’ The exemptions offered by the 
Columbian government are equally flattering. 

‘ Exemption during ten years from military service, except 
‘ required for local defence. 

‘ Exemption from duties of all clothing imported for the use 
‘ of the settlers.’ (Agricultural implements are by law exempt 
from duty.) 

‘ Exemption, in one grant for six years, and in others for ten 
‘ years, from direct contributions and ecclesiastical tithes. 

‘ Exemption from export duties of the produce raised by the 
‘ settlers for six years. 

‘ Settlers not to be in any way molested on account of their 
‘ religious belief.’ 

We regret exceedingly the discontent and failure which seems 
to have attended the first colony, which consisted of 191 persons 
when it left Scotland; but, according to the superintendent, ‘they 
* were such a set of people, with a very few exceptions, as could 
‘ not have been procured in any country.’ They had every ad- 
vantage; but acted as if resolved to avail themselves of none. 
Yet, by the surgeon’s Report, the most sickly months in the 
year were passed over by a population of drunken adults, and 
a large proportion of children, with a mortality of about one- 
fifth less than that of the most healthy parts of Europe. Mr 
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Powles is perfectly justified in his declaration, ‘ that the default- 
‘ ers in this transaction are the settlers themselves. They are the 
‘ parties who have not performed their agreements ; and who, by 
‘ their own misconduct, have brought a very heavy loss upon 
‘ the association ; and what is more to be regretted, have greatly 
‘ retarded the progress of an undertaking calculated to produce 
‘the most extensive advantages both to Columbia and Great 
¢ Britain.’ 

We trust the success of this wise and benevolent experiment 
is retarded only. The million of acres granted to this company 
—_ a very different prospect and security from those golden 

ubbles which the Reports of Messrs Head, Andrews, and Beau- 
mont, have by this time blown away. Independent of the loss, 
disgrace, and ridicule, which belong to the dupes of such impos- 
tures, if the country had this amount of loose money to play 
with upon foreign speculations, one cannot but deeply regret 
that it had not been employed in founding what would be almost 
new empires, and in schemes, which, if at last failures, would 
have been noble and Roman, both in the conception and the 
attempts, instead of rambling blindfold, with the Dousterswivels 
of the Stock Exchange, in a precipitate crusade after mines. 

The above outline on Emigration was sketched entirely with 
a view to the general question, as existing in ordinary times. We 
have since taken up the Third and last Report of the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, appointed to consider the subject 
of Emigration from the United Kingdoms. No haman being 
ean read it without a most painful interest. The question has 
become one of importance, not more immediate than immense. 
We leave apart all political considerations regarding colonies 
generally, or any one in particular. Yet still the inquiry, in 
some respects, especially that of the facility of its execution, 
assumes a new aspect altogether, if we once believe in the com- 
parative probability of an ultimate repayment of the sum ad- 
vanced, as contemplated in the Report. 

The Report, which prefaces the voluminous evidence, is brief 
and judicious ; in every point upon which it touches, stopping 
short of the terms wick Ge evidence as given would have 
borne out. It thus affords, in its detail, as much assurance of 
the moderation and discretion by which the object, if under- 
taken, will be accomplished, as the object itself is one in which 
the interests of national order and prosperity, and the feelings 
of humanity, are concerned. Mr Horton has been exposed in 
this matter to most unaccountable misunderstanding. In the 
trade Cobbett is carrying on, that of proving his exclusive qua- 
lifications to be Prime Minister, it is as necessary that he should 
blacken others, as it is that a chimney-sweeper should be black 
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himself. But we have seen elsewhere statements which we only 
abstain from calling misrepresentations, because it is an odious 
word; and it is difficult, besides, to imagine that any one could 
think upon this question long enough to write upon it a single 
paragraph, without losing every captious and suspicious feeling, 
in the common necessity and consolation of labouring toge- 
ther heartily and thankfully with all that are kind enough to 
come forward for so great a public purpose. The Report pledges 
neither the Committee nor the Government to any definite act. 
Its opinion indeed is intimated in so reduced a tone, compared 
with that of the witnesses, that it scarcely reaches the level of 
recommendation: ‘£ It is under this state of things that Emigra- 
‘tion appears to your Committee to be a remedy well worth 
* consideration.’ Again,—‘ As the precise extent of the redun- 
‘ dancy of those persons (95,000 to be removed by the expendi- 
‘ ture of L.1,140,000,) could never be absolutely proved; and as 
* no conclusive security could be obtained for entire prevention 
‘ of the filling up of such a vacuum, (that created by their remo- 
‘ val,) they are prepared to allow that a national outlay for the 
‘ purpose of Emigration, unless attended with return, direct or 
‘ indirect, could not be justified.’ 

The subject itself is so momentous, that in our view of it, it 
outweighs either the cause or the result of any war in which 
this country ever was engaged, except perhaps the last. It is 
one, too, in which it is mere ostrich policy to shut one’s eyes, 
and fancy the danger will pass away. We have no doubt, there- 
fore, that, sooner or later, these measures, or something like 
them, must be so sifted and digested, that the minds that lead 
will reach some reasonable and practicable suggestion. Mean- 
time, it was an indispensable preliminary, to obtain the facts 
through the means of that most invaluable public servant, a 
Committee of the House of Commons. Twenty-five witnesses 
have been examined on the state of Ireland—twenty-six on that 
of England—fifteen on that of Scotland—comprising extensive 
proprietors, land-surveyors, and overseers—the master manu- 
facturer and artisan—the calm, humane, and practical intelli- 
gence of Mr Malthus, (mitis sapientia Leli,) down to the aspirants 
after a more perfect state of communion, ‘ pattern of that just 
* equality to be perhaps hereafter,’ which a society, professing to 
better the condition of mechanics and farming servants, expects 
to obtain, by establishing a minimum of wages, and a tax upon 
steam-engines. These are inflammable topics; and in combus- 
tible quarters they have been acted on. Dr Murphy (p. 384) 
states, that the operatives at Cork now have the law in their own 
hands, and regulate their wages; they will not allow a single 
tradesman to come into the city who is not a member of their 
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union, and his life is in danger after receiving notice to quit from 
the committee of the trade that he belongs to. More than twen- 
ty, it is said, had been actually killed in this manner in the city; 
The consequence is, that public buildings are retarded—no per- 
son engages in any work requiring tradesmen, who can avoid it 
—and of the carpenters and masons, who will not work for less 
than 4s. 1d. a-day, some of them do not get a day’s work in a 
fortnight. This combination had extended to labourers. Those 
from the country, whom the engineer on the new road from Cork 
to Dublin had got at 6s. a-week, were driven away by the city 
labourers. In Great Britain, however, these mischievous delu- 
sions seem to be abandoned ; and we trust that the prospectuses 
of these ill-advised philanthropists, or the more intelligible ex- 
citement of despair, will not be able to revive the cry against 
machinery. Mr Northouse (p. 91) says that the Glasgow wea- 
vers, ‘though in some instances blinded by their misery, have 
‘in general just ideas with respect to the effects of machinery.’ 
In the words of the delegates themselves (p. 48,) ‘ the weavers 
‘in general do not consider that machinery can or ought to be 
‘ put down—they know it must go on, that it will go on, and 
‘ that it is impossible to stop it—everything beyond the teeth 
‘ and nails is a machine. I am authorized by the majority of our 
* society to say, that I speak their minds as well as my own.” 
Mr Fielden confirms this as to Lancashire (p. 214): ¢ That feel- 
‘ ing has quite died away. I think the weavers are very sensible 
‘ of their error. In the Darwen district they have been actually 
‘ supplicating that the power-looms may be brought in to give 
* them employment—the very people who broke them before.’ 

To see truth and good sense making its way among all the 
difficulties and passions with which this question is necessarily 
surrounded is some comfort. Machinery, wages, population, 
and the objects proposed by Emigration, are among the first 
subjects which we should like to see treated in Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes. A small portion of the pains to set them right, which 
has been often taken to set them wrong, would be well bestow- 
ed. The patience and submission of large masses of human be- 
ings, with their wives and children, starving day by day, is a 
spectacle of passive courage that demands and deserves all the 
exertions of generous compassion which a nation can return. 
On the other hand, it has not been the least of the few pleasures 
which can arise during a closer inspection of the distresses of 
the last twelvemonths, to come in contact with the name and la- 
bours of the Bishop of Chester and Mr Hulton, so zealously and 
honourably employed in this great and melancholy cause. 

The investigation, as pursued, is divided into two branches. 
Under the first, are detailed the respective wants and capabili- 
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ties of our different colonies, as far as relates to emigrants, 
whether by their employment as labourers, or by their location 
as pauper settlers. Government was so tenacious of its acres 
at the Cape, that the formation of a company on agricultural 
speculations, similar to that of Australia, was abandoned (p. 161). 
It appears, too, very doubtful from the state of their market, 
&c. (p. 152) whether farming on a small scale is profitable 
there; the presence of slave labour must embarrass free wages, 
and 600 or 700 pair of hands a-year of all ages, seems the out- 
side of the additional labour, as such, which the colony could 
take up. Little is said about New South Wales, with its pro- 
posed grants of 10,000 acres at 18d. an acre. But surely, in the 
present state of our population, it would be most desirable to 
execute the punishment of transportation, and even to raise the 
term, accompanied with facilities for emancipation there on good 
behaviour, under the condition of remaining, so as to reduce the 
probability of the convicts returning home. 

The bulk of evidence is directed to North America, as the 
really practicable breach. On this point, great pains have been 
taken to ascertain the Jeast possible expense of passage, provi- 
sions, and those sundries which Government, in either case, 
must advance ; and also the different degrees of security which 
either method could provide for repayment of such advances. 
It is of the first importance to open out a regular road of emi- 
gration upon as cheap terms as possible, with due regard to the 
real interests of those who are to travel on it, because its avail- 
ability must turn in great measure on its cheapness. Besides, 
they who are to be called upon to refund these expenses at a 
future day, are entitled to be guaranteed, that a shilling shall 
not be spent without its worth having been got for it. The 
experiment, indeed, can never be fairly tried with dissatisfied 
parties; for a great deal must depend on the willingness, as 
well as the competence of debtors, under such novel circum- 
stances. The lien upon a man whom you have already moved 
across half the globe, must rest on your making it worth his 
while to stay. Evidence can scarcely be required, (though 
we have it at p. 148, 153, 206,) that though an individual 
may not be easily lost at such a place as the Cape, yet once 
discontented, he will with difficulty be retained there, or else- 
where, and can easily so conduct himself as to be not worth 
retaining. In North America, the United States are at hand to 
receive a man the instant that he is out of humour, or thinks 
he can better his condition. The greater number of the casual 
emigrants who have arrived at Nova Scotia, are stated (p. 256) 
to have felt their way to the United States soon after their 
landing; and one summer’s good work on the United States 
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canal, is said to have placed whole families of Canada emigrants 
(p. 121) in as independent a situation, as if they had been fur- 
nished with a twelvemonth’s provision in the outset. The 
trap, as it is baited to the south of the St Laurence, must have 
for this class strong temptations, where the wages for weaving 
a striped calico are dollars instead of shillings, and where ‘ a 
‘man (p. 121) who passes a whole summer at work upon these 
‘ canals, learns to live as an American; three flesh meals a-day, 
‘tea and cream, with the expensive comforts of an American 
*‘ meal; whereas if he never removes out of the Canadas into 
‘ the United States, he retains the habits of frugality that he 
‘ carries with him from Europe.’ 

What we have said applies properly to labourers—give a man 
100 acres, see him through his first start, and when once he has 
begun to whistle behind his plough, or even spade, you will hold 
him as adstrictus glebe. There certainly appears hanging over the 
minds of several of the witnesses who have been acquainted with 
the respective emigrations, whether from Greenock, London- 
derry, or Liverpool, (p. 94, 349, 383, &c.) a suspicion that the 
scale of proposed expense, though ascertained by competition, may 
be yet considerably lowered. Mr Tighe would liberally pay rather 
more towards sending the poor men off his own estate under the 
superintendence of a direct agent of Government, from a feeling 
of the extreme desirableness of bringing Government on every 
possible occasion in contact with the population of Ireland in a 
benevolent point of view, and thus showing the hand and mind 
of Government in every part of the plan. (p. 443.) Yet great de- 
ference ought to be paid to the experience of Mr Robinson, who 
has been so eminently successful in the selection of his 2000 
emigrants out of 50,000 applicauts in the south of Ireland, and 
their location in Canada in 1823, and again in 1825. Captain 
Basil Hall saw them last September in perfect comfort. If the 
Government assistance commences on their arrival at Quebec, 
he says the emigrant would put up contentedly for the passage 
with many inconveniences and privations, as being under his 
own arrangements—and in case of any intermediate casualty, 
Government would be saved the odium. (p. 349.) After the 
unexceptionable evidence upon the subject, so numerous and so 
unanimous, no rational doubt can remain respecting the Cana- 
dian settler’s capacity to commence, in the seventh year of his 
location, the repayment by instalments of his original loan of 
L.60. The collection can be easily provided. ‘The security 
will not be contained merely in the improvement of the specific 
allotment. Locate a large body of men, and the rise in the 
value of the land is not only that which they occupy, but on 
that which surrounds them on every side. Mr Felton says, 
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(p-115,) § allowing that one-third of the settlers fail in fulfilling 
* their engagements, yet that disposable third will always sell at 
‘ a period short of seven or nine years, for more than sufficient to 
* cover all advances upon its account, even without any im- 
* provement made upon it.’ Thus Captain Scott (p. 253) men- 
tions the case of sales of portions of a district by a friend in 
Nova Scotia, at L.5 the hundred acre lot, to be payable ina 
given time. Upon default, one of the lots was valued in the 
sixth year at L.500. It was to the increased value of the interme- 
diate property which the owner reserved to himself, that he had 
looked, and justly, for his remuneration. We need not conceal 
that the real weakness in this security is its neighbourhood to 
the United States, and the consequences of what we fear (with 
so many debateable questions left open between us) can never be 
regarded as a very improbable event, a war with America. 

What between policy and circumstances, we manage our 
foreign possessions in a droll way. In the East Indies a hand- 
ful of covenanted servants come and go, succeeding each other 
for their terms of service ; and let us hold our empire there un- 
til doomsday, the present system (which does its work by a 
temporary and movable scaffolding only) will leave nothing 
but an innumerable Hindoo and Mussulman pauper popula- 
tion behind ; for it raises nothing new, whether English or na- 
tive, permanent upon and inherent in the soil. An English 
settler, who is to do so much for every other unenlightened cor- 
ner of the earth, is there a grievance and a horror. In the 
‘West Indies, to save a halfpenny a-pound in sweetening our 
tea, we have crowded the plantations with wretched slaves, to 
the exclusion of white labour; and an age had passed before we 
would let the artisan seek a maintenance there by manufactu- 
ring even a nail. In the precarious remnant of our American 
provinces, we are now driven, at the eleventh hour, towards 
something of substantial colonization,—at a season when our ac- 
tivity resembles that of an engineer, who has a fancy to place 
his fort upon a projecting rock, which the waters and the whirl- 
wind have already undermined. 

We freely confess that it is the supposition of a very consi- 
derably increased security for the repayment of any national 
advances, which alone could bring us to lay the scene of emi- 
gration in North America, or place that soil and climate at all 
in competition with the south. In our view of the case, under 
the uncertainty of an eventual repayment, it remains, therefore, a 
very secondary point, what precise direction the stream shall take. 
Although this consideration must affect, and, to some extent, 
limit all arrangements, we can, in no degree, allow that it con- 
trols the other and main question. The result, ‘ emigration or 
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no emigration,’ seems to us determinable upon distinct grounds ; 
and its propriety, not to say necessity, instead of turning upon 
the single calculation of repayment, is apparently proved, before 
we come to this most weighty but subordinate consideration. 

It is this last and most appalling division of the two lines of 
inquiry which have been entered into by the committee, it is 
the home view of the case, which, if there is any truth in the 
witnesses, (whom all local experience, as far as it can go, con- 
firms, ) or any confidence to be placed in reasonings, whose steps 
are so simple as to admit of no denial, strikes us as conclusive. 
The proposition is not, whether you will part, for political or 
speculative purposes, with that occasional supernumerary popu- 
lation, which floats on the surface of society, like the few loose 
shillings a man carries in his pocket. It is no longer a mere 
question of romance or fancy, whether the spirit of enterprise 
and independence shall be gratified, which lights up the young 
farmer’s eye when he stares at the woodsman’s phrase, where 
acres by the thousand are called ‘ Blocks of Land,’ whose chips 
may be had for asking—or whether the dreams of the lasses 
shall be indulged, when they hear that female consignments 
(inferior only in quality to those provided for the East) go off 
as speedily in the western world; and that hundreds of women 
(to speak in settlers’ language) would be absorbed almost as 
soon as they were landed. Unfortunately, the topic has now 
become one of necessity, and that as urgent as life itself. The 
New World had not been discovered long, before it was the 
favourite haunt of all adventurous spirits, and the conversation 
of every hall. It is now made, by motives more intensely sti« 
mulant, the talk and hope of the workshop and the cabin. That 
mysterious figure which some early navigators were said to have 
found in a desert island of the Atlantic, with its finger pointed to 
the west, must be ever present in the dreams of thousands of our 
wretched fellow creatures, excited by the invitations sent back 
to them by their friends who have been fortunate enough to 
escape thither, whilst they themselves are wasting at home a 
strength and skill, alike superfluous, and driven almost wild 
by famine and despair. An immense portion of the lower or« 
ders pent within these islands with the prospect that is imme~ 
diately before them, and the contrast held out to them in the 
New World, is in the condition of the inhabitants of a besieged 
town,—dying through hunger, whilst harvest is seen going 
cheerily forward without their walls ! 

It is upon this unprecedented state of things, almost incom- 
prehensible in the range which it has reached and the diversity 
of conditions which are brought within its whirlpool, that the 
British Nation, and the Government which acts for it, are now 
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called upon to decide. It becomes nations as little as individuals 
to mistake the means for the end, and look on wealth as valuable 
for any other purpose but that of securing the happiness of a 
people. Every shilling that national avarice imagines it can 
thus save, is bought at a price far beyond its value. There are 
500,000 tons of shipping from this country to Canada, chiefly in 
ballast, waiting like return post-chaises at our door. Our com- 
mercial intercourse gives us incomparable advantages beyond 
what any nation ever enjoyed on such an occasion: and the 
great power which wealth possesses in its hands, is the scale on 
which it can conduct its operations, and the summary relief, by 
the instant application of one large sum, from that train of mi- 
nor and daily charges to which, though eating up their income 
at most usurious interest under a thousand different names, 
poorer governments and individuals must still submit. 

We might say, with a view to the distinction of Casual and Re- 
gulated Emigration in the present instance, that the first is little 
more than bleeding at the nose for inflammation on the lungs. 
The extent which it has reached, by parties absconding in drib- 
lets on theirown means, answers no satisfactory purpose, but that 
of affording an indisputable symptom of the disease. No lumber 
is moved with such difficulty as man: and the love of country 
strikes its roots so deep, that for the emigrant to tear himself 
away costs drops as dark and ominous as those wrung from the 
living shrub of Virgil. What must have been the wrench that 
has so fearfully and nationally overcome this passion, may be 
understood, when one of the witnesses can say, ‘ unfortunately for 
‘ the Irish character, they are attached to the place where they 
‘ are bred, and unwilling to remove.’ (p. 277.) Mr Thinton, a 
master manufacturer of Carlisle, speaking of the anxiety for the 
removal of the redundant weavers, on the part of the masters as 
well as of the workmen, observes, (p. 282,) ‘In the present 
* gloomy prospect for business, we should be benefited, in as 
* much as the expense of supporting them would be saved. Cer- 
‘ tainly it is not the wish of the master manufacturers to part 
* with their men, particularly to a rising rival nation, were there 
* even a distant prospect of employing them profitably at home ; 
‘and I am sure nothing but extreme distress induces the men 
‘to think of leaving their native country.’ The extent to 
which casual emigration can be carried must be always too mi- 
nute to drain off any sensible quantity of that overflow under 
which an integral part of our resources is now swamped. Be- 
sides, in great measure, these detachments, consisting of parties 
who are able to move themselves, comprise just the class, with 
some little money and forethought, whom it would be compara- 
tively desirable to retain. The Irish landlords confirm this. 
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Mr Buchanan says, the emigrants he has known were generally 
of a superior description, possessing a little property, or going to 
friends in the United States. Last year, in the proportion nearly 
of 400 to 500 had their passage paid on arriving at Philadelphia ~ 
or New York. * Of the low description’ in Ireland, according 
to Mr West, very few have emigrated. Mr Marshall calls it 
‘ an attainment beyond their reach.’ They, it seems, must stay, 
and continue to furnish the materials for realizing that extrava- 
gant picture of Aristophanes, who represents War and Tumult 
pounding states in a great mortar, and using as pestles such pro- 
minent leaders as perturbed Ireland always must supply! Out 
of these hordes, however, Dr Murphy speaks of numbers that 
still get down to Cork with nothing but the 50s. for their pas- 
sage, and a bag of potatoes! They seem principally disgorged 
ou Canada—for Mr Buchanan, (p. 111,) who is well acquainted 
with this passage trade, and has carried himself, within the last 
ten years, 6000 persons, with property generally averaging from 
L.30 to L.50, says, you may know by the different class of people 
in a ship whether they are going to Philadelphia or Quebec. 
Nothing can show more satisfactorily the immense facilities for 
employment in those regions, than (though Mr Felton allows 16 
months’ probation before the settlers are carried onwards into the 
United States, and the usual emigration to Canada, of late years, 
has been 10,000 souls per year) that, on an average of four years, 
(p. 122,) they have had only 250 annually in the hospital in Lower 
Canada; and subscriptions at Montreal and Quebec cf L.1600, 
an Assembly grant of L.800, and a grant of L.1000 from Govern- 
ment at home, have been sufficient to combat with their distresses, 
even with their scanty employment for the winter months. Fifty 
thousand annually, for two or three years, would demand, he 
adds, some previous arrangement. The emigration from Ire- 
land in 1822 and 1823 is placed at 10,300 annually, and spoken 
of as being principally direct to the United States: it fell to 
7500 in 1824; but almost all the witnesses agree that this pro- 
bably was in consequence of the demand for labour not having 
been so pronounced in the United States: or some other cir- 
cumstances: and not from the passenger’s act (since repealed) 
to which too much effect has been attributed, as its injurious pre- 
cautions, especially those specifying unsuitable provisions, were, 
by common consent, not enforced. The transit of pauper emi- 
grants from Canada, it seems, the United States would have a 
difficulty in preventing. The present legal impediments raised by 
the States (which require of the captain that a man shall not be 
chargeable within a year and a day) are slight indeed, when the 
expressly provide that a passenger depositing three dollars, 
7 
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though possessed of nothing else, is entitled toland. However, 
it is the opinion of several of the witnesses, that if this description 
of emigration were to assume a more marked and systematic 
character, it is already so far become matter of complaint, that 
prohibitory laws, more or less effectual, would be enacted. If the 
root of this great evil is to be touched, either as to the class 
from which the emigrants are to be taken, or as to the scale on 
which the experiment is to be tried, assistance and regulation, 
such as the Government alone can give, are indispensable. The 
evil, however, is to be characterised and measured by the peculiar 
circumstances out of which it has grown. 

Various circumstances may bring more or less suddenly upon 
a country, a vast disproportion between the amount of labour 
and the means of employment. The method of dealing with it 
must depend entirely upon the causes that create it. Temporary 
causes will probably require only a little help whilst the crisis is 
passing ; as soon as the embarrassments which checked employ- 
mént are removed, the remuneration of industry revives. A 
change in the agriculture of a country, by which (the operation 
of machinery being very limited) improved courses of husbandry 
are adopted, and fresh lands are brought into cultivation, is or- 
dinarily one of this description. The same is true in manufac- 
tures, where the alteration is only one of fashions, as the leaving 
off buckles, or variations in commercial and political relations ; 
in which case the demand probably soon reappears in another 
shape. But whenever the cause is ascertained to be of a perma- 
nent nature, and the resources of a nation, agricultural and 
manufacturing, have been previously developed to a certain point, 
these remedies, excellent for a moment, then only ultimately ag- 
gravate the evil; and unless a great nation is to sit down and 
resign itself to the calamity in its natural unmitigated form, we 
cannot imagine any expedient so effectual, economical, or desi- 
rable, as emigration. 

Of the three classes of sufferers, the English unemployed 
agriculturist, the English and the Scotch manufacturer, and the 
Irish peasant, the first seems to pass much the least beyond the 
line of ordinary rules—whether we look at the cause of his 
present condition, the point which the intensity of his distress 
has gained, or the manageableness of it by less violent expedients. 
In some places, as Sussex (p. 84) and Buckinghamshire, (p. 142,) 
there is evidence that one-third of the labourers cannot get re- 
gular employment, and are supported at the expense of the pa- 
rish, There are parishes which have shown their sense of the 
evil, such as Smarden, in Sussex, (p. 382,) by, in 1822, sending 
abroad eighty-nine persons, of whom the parish paid the ex- 
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penses of sixty-one, which came to L.400, and eight more were 
to follow last May, it being certain that all the former were do- 
ing well, and never likely to return. So Headcom, in Kent, 
(p. 178,) sent out, in 1824, eighty persons, of whom twenty- 
three were paid for by the parish, and cost L.179. Mr Fitz- 
hugh, the agent appointed by the American Chamber of Com- 
merce at Liverpool to protect emigrants against the frauds 
practised by the ship-brokers, (one action against whom on this 
account cost the Liverpool merchants L.150, p. 228,) stated, in 
March last, that, when he left Liverpool, ‘ There was an over- 
‘ seer from Kent, engaging a passage for a number of the poor 
‘ of his parish for New York; and, during the last two years, 
‘ the passage to the United States for a considerable number has 
‘been paid by parishes.’ (p. 228.) Mr Cosway says, (p. 380,) 
‘ [have made a scale from the evidence already submitted to the 
‘ committee, by which I can prove, that the expense of sending 
‘ a man, his wife, and three children, to Quebec, will not amount 
‘to more than two-thirds of the expense for one year to the 
¢ parish.’ The parochial efforts to get rid of paupers are the only 
contributions * which we are aware of, as having been yet advan- 
ced upon a public principle in aid of the personal means of an 
emigrant, To this extent, their disposition to pursue such a 





* We ought to mention the very liberal and enterprising exception of 
Maclean of Coll ; who, according to the evidence of Mr Hunter, super- 
intendent of his emigration, removed to Cape Breton, from the Island 
of Rum, (a sheep-walk of 30,000 acres, with a rental of L.800,) 300, 
out of a population of 850, and this solely at his own expense, at 
L.5, 14s. a-head, each adult. ‘The witness’s details respecting some of 
the other islands are very interesting. He thinks that the Western 
Highlands and islands could spare one-third of their population very 
easily. During the war, they married early, to avoid the militia. Look- 
ing at the Law of Settlement, as, by the result of the several answers 
(237, 267, 631, 1764, 1778, 1797, 1784) by one direct decision of the 
Court of Session, and the anxiety by the landowners to evade another, 
it must be understood to exist in Scotland, we wonder how the kirk 
sessions have been able to keep their secrets so well, that even the dele- 
gates from Glasgow know of no poor laws or legal claim ; ‘ there is a 
‘church contribution, but they will not give it the name of a cess.’ (p. 49.) 
It is admitted by all the witnesses, that, even where there is no pretence 
of a settlement, the Scotch law gives no power of removal. However, the 
intelligent proprietor of Coll, whilst living there, had been enabled, by 
the influence of patriarchal an to a down the population ; ‘ the 
‘means he used were, that he would not allow a young man, a son of 
‘ one of the crofters, to be married without his consent ; he said, if you 
‘marry without my consent, you must leave the island.’ (p. 291.) 
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eourse is demonstrated ; and though the overseer of Headeom 
allows the rates are not diminished as much as he expected, he 
seems perfectly satisfied with the result and good sense of the 
proceeding. If the landlords and overseers in the south and 
west of England will retread their steps, discourage extra, cot- 
tages, get the farming men maintained (as formerly) in the far- 
mers’ houses, and thus accustomed to more comforts than a wife 
and parish allowance, and will, above all, duly administer the 
Poor Laws, they may perhaps reduce the swelling, without 
having recourse to amputation. ‘ We make up no wages out of 
§ poor rates, we pay no rents, we carry the Bastardy Laws into 
‘ strict execution,’ (yet the consequence of this, in the Bolton 
townships, was 740 inmates in the hundred prison, p. 221,) ‘and 
¢ we limit cireumspectly our allowances to non-resident paupers.’ 
That is the lesson (p. 402) which Mr Beecher teaches. The 
farmers thus taught ‘ know so well the superiority of a free 
‘ labourer at 12s. a-week, even in winter, over a pauperised la- 
* bourer at lower wages, that they cheerfully give the full hire.’ 
The amount of the poor rates in agricultural districts may then 
again become a test of the real pauperism which exists there ; 
at present, it is much more a proof of mismanagement, or rather 
abuse, of the Poor Laws. 

Those who use labour will not be able to charge other people 
with the paying of it. The pauper will not be found demanding 
assistance from men who have been earning, perhaps in the sum- 
mer, less than he has. We may then hope in time to hear less of 
the difference between free labour and parish labour; of three 
hours for dinner and two for breakfast, wasted by gangs loitering 
on the turnpike, who do not earn even the surveyor’s pittance, 
‘ falling into a low degraded way, careless of everything ;’ so 
that people would as soon take a man out of gaol, as off the 
road. They would cease to fear in parts of England that they 
may ere long forget what ‘an Englishman’s day’s labour’ comes 
to: nor read, as the difference between real life and romance on 
one side, their own case—not a man in the whole country will- 
ing to take a lease ; the amount of rates scarcely distinguishable 
from that of rentals; 550 receiving relief out of a population of 
1190, (p. 179,) or ninety-five men on the roads of a single pa- 
rish, many of them without tools. (p. 137.) 

On the other side, we have the case verified by Mr Beecher, 
in his reduction of the rates of Southwell, which were L.2010 in 
1821, to L.517 in 1824; an incorporation of nineteen parishes, 
with never more than seventy-one paupers in their incorpora- 
ted house, on a rental of L.106,410 a-year, and a population 
of 14,270. He may well be proud of his declaration, (p. 403,) 
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“In the parish of Thurgarton, of which I am the incumbent, b 
“keeping up the wages to 12s. weekly for an able-bodied la- 
‘ bourer, and by employing a sufficient capital in the cultivation 
‘of the ground, we have at this moment, in a population of 
* 330 persons upon 3000 acres, but one resident pauper, who is 
‘a widow, receiving sixpence weekly.’ 

- On the point, that emigration may be desirable as an outlet 
to the English labourer, Mr Cosway’s prediction, we have no 
doubt, will prove correct; ‘ once set it in activity, let its prin- 
‘ ciple be well explained, and there will be no feeling of hosti- 
‘ lity to it—it will cease to be considered in the light of a punish- 
‘ ment.’ (p. 382.) So, according to Mr Taylor, a great deal will 
depend upon how the case is stated to them ; but, after the pre- 
judice of being transported is got over, and the thing followed 
up, there will be even a desire to go. (p. 176.) For this purpose, 
time and discussion, in some instances, may be required ; and 
the result will, of course, differ in different places. A charitable 
subscription was raised for colonization in 1819 from Nottingham. 
Not a parish in Nottinghamshire would subscribe, though the 
terms offered were more favourable than those supposed by the 
committee ; and though, in some cases, the expense of maintain- 
ing their poor was actually more than the income of the parish, 
many artificers, who had lived in comparative affluence, preferred 
working as common labourers, at 10d. a-day, rather than accept 
colonization. Half the subscription raised for this object was, 
therefore, obliged to be returned. The list was reduced to be- 
tween two and three hundred persons, who were taken to Liver- 
pool in coaches. Even of these, some have since come back again, 
having earned at the Cape enough to pay their passage home; 
and colonization is stated to remain unpopular at Nottingham 
up to the present day. Mr Burrell and Mr Adams think the 
English labourers are as yet too comfortable to be prepared to 
emigrate. We shall rejoice if it is, and shall remain so. We 
know, unfortunately, that gentlemen from the north, whilst vi- 
siting in Sussex, have been shocked to see the condition to which 
the labourers there were reduced. We ourselves have found, in 
travelling through the west of England, that the wretchedness 
and debasement of the lower orders are the first subject of conver- 
sation, which any person connected with the country, who may 
chance to come into the coach, enters upon: and the evidence 
from Buckinghamshire of the increase of crime, even with good 
characters, from sheer distress, will not Jead us to discover the 
cause of a reluctance to quit their country in the comforts it yet 
afforded. ‘ There has been a wonderful number in Aylesbury 
‘ gaol—it is distress that drives them to it.’ (p. 143.) But whilst 
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any possible doubt can be raised upon the subject, it is plain that 
we must consider the discussion of national emigration, on their 
behalf, as a matter which may stand over till the great and ur- 
gent cases of the two next descriptions are provided for. 

The situation of the Scotch and English manufacturer is 
widely different. Their cries for the means of exportation cover 
pages of the evidence, in all the language of despair. Mr Nor- 
thouse begs, in the name of 11,000 persons. There are numerous 
petitions besides from several societies, founded for the express 
purpose of emigration. Mr Fitzhugh, the Liverpool agent, 
proves the increasing numbers, and reads touching extracts out 
of 150 emigration letters which he had received. The power 
loom, the invention of yesterday, is at this moment effecting one 
of those irrecoverable transitions of which we have spoken, ‘ in- 
* vading one fabric after another,’ abridging and thus dispensing 
with an immense portion of the manual labour formerly employ- 
ed. No human foresight on the part of the Scotch and English 
weavers, exposed to this strange and gigantic competition, (and 
one which has been, in fact, lately maintained only at the ex- 
pense of the poor rates,) could have saved them from the irre- 
parable ruin in which they are involved by it. The rivalry of 
foreign manufactures, and the burden of increased taxation, and 
the difficulty of a market, &c. as created by the Corn Laws, and 
by other restrictions, are all concomitant circumstances beyond 
their control, and which, for the greater part, are not likely to 
be diminished, so as to afford them any permanent relief. The 
delegates from Glasgow last year stated, that the wages a wea- 
ver had received would not procure a sufficient quantity of the 
coarsest food that is used by human beings. Mr Northouse calls 
their distress ‘ the bare tenuity of life.” Those who have ac- 
cepted of charity, § have gone almost with the feeling of plun- 
* ging their hands into the fire to save their lives;’ and he an- 
ticipated that ‘ half of them would perish for want of food if 
‘ the measure were postponed, or would build temporary resi- 
‘ dences in the public greens, and take such food as they could 
‘ procure, by force.’ He himself had already held out to them 
every encouragement that he could conscientiously, on the pro- 
bability of emigration, in order to prevent their breaking out 
into riot. We cannot wonder, therefore, that, surrounded by 
such scenes, he wishes Scotland to be the point whence emigra- 
tion should begin, in order to preserve them from a state which 
has already, in one sense, done its worst with the Irish people. 
Extracts from some interesting private letters by former emi- 
grants to their relations, fully show what that class has gone 
through. *¢ I really do bless God every day I rise, that he was 
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‘ ever pleased, in the course of his providence, to send me and 
‘ my family to this place. (Canada.) Were you here and seeing 
‘ the improvements that are going on among us, you would not 
* believe that we were once Glasgow weavers!’ One can smile, 
too, at the expression, that ‘ it is a choice thing to be sick 
‘here ;’ especially when we find the following explanation— 
‘In fact, 1am further forward with my work than any of my 
* neighbours, which is always the case when one has trouble. 
‘ The neighbours will always turn out from six to eight miles 
‘ to forward their work—but sickness is very scarce in this set- 
‘tlement.’ The hardships of such a life are enjoyment, com- 
pared with the wages paid at home, where all the witnesses de- 
scribe the hand-loom weavers as working from twelve to four- 
teen, to sixteen, eighteen, and nineteen hours a-day, at prices 
varying from 3s. 6d. to 6s. a-week. No wonder the applicants 
to Mr Fitzhugh for a passage dread every week’s delay, which 
may lose them the trifling means some still possess of making 
their escape. 

The following scenes, given in the words of Mr Hulton, are 
pictures as horrible as that of Ugolino; and one shudders to 
think that the cause that creates them in a single cottage has not 
been personal, but national, and holds at this moment in its 
grasp a great and deserving body of the people. ‘ Mrs Hulton 
* and myself, in visiting the poor, were asked by a person almost 
‘ starving, to go into a house. We there found on one side of the 
‘ fire a very old man, apparently dying; on the other side a 
* young man of about eighteen, with a child on his knee, whose 
‘mother had just died and been buried; and evidently both 
‘ that young man and the child were suffering from want. Of 
‘ course, our object was to relieve them, and we were going 
‘ away from that house, when the woman said, Sir, you have 
‘ not seen all ; we went up stairs, and under some rags we found 
‘ another young man, the widower, and turning down the rags, 
‘ which he was unable to remove himself, we found another 
‘man who was dying, and who did die in the course of the 
‘day. I have no doubt that the whole family were actually 
‘starving at the time.’ (p. 217.) The clergyman of West 
Houghton and himself found, out of 5000 inhabitants, 2500 des- 
titute of bedding, and nearly of clothes ; he was positive six per 
cent were in a state of absolute famine. The people were every 
day getting into a state of similar distress; one of the worst 
cases mentioned was of a person living where he was settled ; for 
there are many ways by which those who are settled at remote 
distances are prevented getting their relief. Mr H. had himself 
visited nearly all the cottages within a large district, and could 
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not have conceived such distress to exist in a civilized coun- 
try. The severity of this calamity has since abated, but it is 
suspended only by a thread. If the causes can be removed, and 
are not, we shall be ourselves guilty of its recurrence. 

The Irish peasant had multiplied in his rabbit warren, partly 
through the ignorant inadvertence of absentee proprietors, part- 
ly through the selfish administration of middlemen, who, under 
terms of years, rode the estate as a post-horse, to make the most 
of it out of their scrambling cottier tenants; and partly by the 
political temptation which has led ambitious landlords to sacri- 
tice the comfort of a well-conditioned peasantry for the excite- 
ment, vanity, or power, of a herd of 40s. freeholders. The sub- 
divisions by which a neighbour accommodates a friend, or a 
father patches off a home for ason or daughter on their marriage, 
are only parts of the same system. The peasant was taught, by 
the example of his landlord, to imagine no evil in it. Besides, 
government has never given the Catholics in Ireland an object by 
which character was to feel its influence, and independence learn 
the value of self-respect. Meantime political economists were 
telling us to look at America, and see the strength of the prin- 
ciple of population in a career of boundless acres and prosperity, 
whilst Ireland was in dark and neglected misery, proving the 
dreadful point at which extremes may meet. If you dare dis- 
franchise social man of all civil dignity, and degrade him to mere 
animal existence, he drags down at last his oppressor with him, 
and yields himself unrestrained to the only wild enjoyments left 
him,—passing on to his posterity the same barbarian encourage- 
ment for progeniem vitiosiorem. Nursed up under such Gama- 
liels, they are no more blameable for their large families, and 
for the moral and political consequences of their condition, than 
for their faith. The evil has been now pushed to a height which 
neither alleviation nor compromise can cure. They actually 
cumber the ground—at the rate of a human being per acre, or 
perhaps per rood. Their cabin and potatoe gardens stand in 
the landlord’s way at his first step towards improvement. Un- 
employed for five months in the year, though willing to go any 
distance for work, perhaps not fortunate enough to get over to 
England in harvest time to earn their rent, they are obliged to 
pilfer for subsistence. What his honour puts up for improve- 
ment, his cottier pulls down through want. Clear the estate of 
him—you may trace him first to his bog hovel, next to the pauper 
suburbs of the neighbour town—and then comes fever, despair, 
—probable murder, possible insurrection! With half of the 
labouring population beyond what can be occupied at present ; 
with more still to be thrown out of work upon the great preli- 
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minary movement to better times, (the consolidation of farms,) 
with not a chance of English capital venturing in amongst 
them, notwithstanding all the bribery of cheap labour, when the 
first disturbance may burn the manufactory and the owner in 
it. In the meanwhile, the number of houses in the capital is 
diminishing as its population is increasing; till the accumula- 
ting crowd, of 200,000 inhabitants in Dublin, passed no less 
than 60,000 through the hospitals in a single year. 

Such passim is the evidence. Now, we confidently ask, 
where is the tranquillity of Ireland to be sought for, but in the 

eaceable removal of the wretched creatures whom we see fight- 
ing there for their pittance, (their right to linger on in human 
sufferance, ) as the negroes under the hatches of a slave ship fight 
their way to a gasp of the fresh air? These are the elements of 
social order among which Mr Peel thinks it statesmanlike to 
throw in religious animosities besides—to embitter jealous wa- 
ters, and to lend to the agitations of want a moral devotion and 
courageous martyrdom, that may dignify and hallow whatever 
outrages the mere force of outward circumstances may provoke. 
That conscience must be easily satisfied which can convulse a 
kingdom, and then find comfort in a reference to Councils of 
Trent, controversial divines, bigotry of former ages, and mere 
technical argumentation about infallibility and divided alle- 
giance ; or which can purchase that easy popularity which it is 
always in the power of a man of talents to obtain, when he will 
consent to hand his name down to posterity as the last layman 
of a certain age, ability, and honesty, who would give the pre- 
judiced and vulgar (great or small) the countenance of his 
leadership and alliance. Thus much, however, Mr Peel is en- 
titled to: he has spoken always in the tone of an English gen- 
tleman, who paid some deference to human reason, and had 
some consideration for human suffering. He has not forgot- 
ten that there is such a place as Ireland, and that its six mil- 
lions have a right (at least as far as words go) to something 
better than the theological acrimony of Dr Philpotts, the hallu- 
cinatory passion and idiosyncrasies of Dr Southey, or the pro- 
phetical and Delphic revelations of the hidden Scriptures by Mr 
Irving. 

At present see how the thing works. The lower class of all, 
the disturbing force, is kept at home by the impossibility of get- 
ting away. Emigration at their own cost is too good a thing for 
them. They stay within the volcano, of which they form the 
fuel, till the moment that it bursts. But you may as yet turn 
the lava your own course. Mr Rice was told, ‘ Give us but the 
* means, and half the country will go.’ Mr Leslie Foster says, 
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‘ The peasantry at this moment are quite ready to go, and take all 
‘ chances of what may await them on the other side.’ Meantime, 
those who have the means to leave the ship before it blows up, 
will naturally jump overboard. Dr Murphy tells us of ‘ the very 
‘ snug farmers’ who came down from the county of Limerick to 
Cork, and who, amongst their reasons, lately gave to him ‘ their 
‘ fears that there would be another disturbance, which they never 
‘ wished to witness again.’ (p.380.) Mr Tighe agrees, it is im- 
possible that those who have anything in that country can be 
safe from plunder, or from scenes worse than plunder, if some- 
thing is not done. (p. 442.) A few questions and answers be- 
tween the committee and Mr Dixon, a principal land-agent in 
Westmeath, (among others Sir Thomas Chapman’s, ) will explain 
what this means. 

2605. ‘ Do you not consider, that in addition to the natural 
‘ apprehension arising from this residence of the occupying te- 
‘ nantry, there is an indisposition to subject so many persons to 
‘ such inevitable misery as a forcible ejectment would produce? 
‘ —I am going to tell the Committee a fact, as to what I have 
‘ done for a few years past, and that Sir Thomas Chapman did 
* not know of ; when people got into arrear I was to eject them, 
‘ and I put another name in, as if I set it to another man ; I did 
‘it in three instances, and the family are still in possession. 
¢ When they don’t pay, and are in great arrear, Sir Thomas or- 
ders to eject them; I have told him I would; I told him that 
6 I had set it to another man, and I have done that; I know that 
¢ Sir Thomas does not know the fact, but I tell it to the Com- 
‘ mittee ; I don’t want to mention it as a secret.’ 

2606. *‘ Why did you do that ?—I saw the disposition of the 
* country ; and although Sir Thomas gave me his orders, I 
* thought it better for all parties in this way.’ 

2607. ‘ What did you apprehend, if you carried the orders 
€ into execution ?—That I would not get any one to take it.’ 

2608. ‘ Why ?—They would be afraid to take it.’ 

2609. * Why ?—It is the Captain Rock system in Ireland; I 
* was asked about the driver the other day, that is the bailiff ; he 
* is a confidential man I have in the different baronies; I could 
* not get him to drive latterly for me.’ 

2610. § Do you think this disposition to resist the landlord is 
‘ likely to increase, or give way to the landlord’s efforts ?—I 
‘ think it is increasing in Westmeath.’ 

2611. * Do you think it is increasing in other parts of Ire- 
* land ?—From hearsay, I believe it is.’ 
2612. * What can you look forward to as the general state of 
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‘ Ireland, or what must be the state of the country, if this dis- 
‘ position extends itself ?—I don’t know; it is horrible.’ 

This resistance, according to Sir H. Parnell, is founded on 
the strong dislike existing in Ireland to quit the place in which 
a man is born: on peculiar notions of right of occupancy ; but 
mainly from the people not seeing any other means of provi- 
ding for their subsistence, than by keeping possession of their 
land. A private letter written to Sir H. Parnell by a noble- 
man, (and by one who has hitherto been always residing on 
his estate,) introduces on the scene the only figure wanting to 
its completeness—the proprietor himself. What can we do? 
‘ Jandlords will not surrender their rents, and, of course, a con- 
‘ test will ensue between them and the people. Government 
* must take their choice between Insurrection and Emigration ; 
* one cannot look forward without dismay; a residence in Ire- 
‘land is becoming a burden too great to be borne; it is bad 
‘ enough living in the midst of distress; any attempt to relieve 
‘ the people, only brings shoals of wretched beings from other 
* places; what must it be in districts (and this will soon be the 
* case everywhere) in which, in addition to this, the gentry are 
‘ living in daily apprehension of their houses being attacked and 
‘ their families destroyed ? We must leave Ireland to the police 
‘ magistrates, and perhaps return in some years, when famine 
‘and disease, and (if trade improves) a great emigration into 
* England, have improved the condition of the country.’ (p. 442.) 
Good God! that we should have a government in the 19th 
century that will take no warning—that will do nothing for re- 
conciling minds and tempers diseased and irritated by long op- 
pressions—that will not change a system that has been tried for 
centuries, and has produced such fruits—and which will not be- 
lieve that the time has yet arrived when the reproach made by 
Sir H. Parnell need be yet attended to: ‘ That since its con- 
¢ nexion with England, the government of that country has never 
‘ been conducted upon any principle of common sense or common 
‘ justice.’ E 

Nations cannot long be unjust with impunity; and, painful 
as is this reaction, God ine has wisely so ordained it, that 
when no check can be found in human virtues, there may be 
something of the sort created by fear, self-interest, and the phy- 
sical impossibility of going further. Mr Malthus, and the wit- 
nesses who speak to it, see in the degrading government of Ire- 
land, the original cause of those habits in the mass of the 
people which have been so unfavourable to their condition. If 
the introduction of thé potatoe had been accompanied with any- 
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thing like due encouragement to moral comfort and civilization, 
the increased quantity of food would not merely have produced 
an increased population, but might have proved a blessing, and 
not a curse. Among the combination of modifying and healing 
circumstances by which these habits can be displaced, and the 
condition of the people raised, sooner or later, government must 
consent to come in contact with the mind and character, as 
well as the mere husk and shell, and reluctant service of those 
it governs—a Catholic must feel that the sovereign power regards 
him as a citizen, as well as a subject, and as a creature that has 
other rights beyond those of tythe, taxation, and exclusion. The 
interest of the landlords will ensure their perseverance in enfor- 
cing, as every opportunity opens, the removal of the redundant 
population from their estates; and those that remain, will be 
ready, as beings of a different order, to run their career. But 
without the direct intervention of government, itseems impossible 
that the landlords, except under indefinite delay and suffering, 
should be able to accomplish by themselves so vast a task. Mr 
Malthus evidently contemplates these measures as simultaneous, 
and on that supposition says, ‘ I should not expect it to be accom- 
‘ plished without emigration ; and one of the cases in which I 
‘ think a government is called upon to make a great pecuniary 
‘ sacrifice, is where there is a prospect of some great and beneficial 
‘ change; which change cannot take place without such sacri- 
‘ fice, unless you are disposed to overlook the greatest possible 
‘ degree of misery.’ In this view, the classification, as proposed, 
follows the order in which the personal pressure and public in- 
terest unite. ‘ The classes of emigrants which your committee 
* contemplate, as those which should have a prior claim to go- 
* vernment assistance, are, Ist, Irish tenants who have been 
‘ ejected from small farms under the operation of clearing the 
‘ property, which is now taking place as part of the national 
‘system in Ireland. 2dly, Those tenants who are upon the 
‘ point of being ejected, but whose ejectment has not actually 
‘taken place. 3dly, A class which perhaps can hardly be in- 
‘ cluded under the name of tenant, the cottiers who occupy a 
‘ cabin, with an extremely small portion of land, and who, un- 
‘less they can obtain employment, have no means of paying 
‘ their rent; and, 4thly, Cases in England and Scotland, which 
* must be made matter of special reference, to whatever autho- 
‘ rities may direct the course of emigration.’ 

Under the notoriety of the facts relating to the population, 
especially of Ireland, there can be no difficulty in assuming, that 
in proportion to the means of employment, it is grievously abun- 
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dant. After the warning which all parties have now so pain- 
fully received, there is also surely no impossibility, (when the 
balance shall be once re-established,) in devising precautions, 
which will prevent a recurrence of the evil to the same extent. 
In such complicated questions, we must be content to act upon 
probabilities and degrees. The interest of landholders and occu- 
piers is identical, and they have learned pretty well how to protect 
themselves, both in England and Ireland. The exceptions may 
be, owners of bits of land, who would speculate in pauper cot- 
tages; the middleman, with only a certain term to run on land, 
out of which he may seek to squeeze a usurious rent from cottier 
tenants; or the middle sort of manufacturers, with little capital, 
and no education, who pay their wages in shop-stuff, screw their 
cottagers, and are described by the Bishop of Chester as a class 
taking little interest in the local prosperity of the place where 
they live, and caring for nothing, but how they can make the 
greatest sum of money in the least time. A tax on cottages to 
be fixed, as Mr Cosway suggests, at two successive vestrics, 
with a power of appeal to the Quarter Sessions, would-make 
the first sufficiently amenable to the poor-rates. We would, on 
so clear a public policy, tie up the hands of the second, in cases 
not included within the act to prevent subletting; and we 
would make the master manufacturer more responsible to the 
poor-rates, by imposing more directly upon himself, according 
to circumstances, that burden to which he is now indifferent, 
as he can transfer most of it to other shoulders. 

To what degree in the conduct of such an emigration, it 
should be national or local, that is, what proportion of the con- 
tingent expense should be borne by the public, and what by 
particular districts or individuals, is matter of secondary in- 
quiry and arrangement after the principle is acknowledged. The 
willingness of the English parishes to contribute part, is proved, 
in some measure, by the example of such as have already paid 
the whole. The evidence on such a point must, of course, be 
very much matter of opinion. They who wish to follow out 
these indications, may turn for the supposed opinion of agricul- 
tural vestries to questions, 422, 567, 592, 614, 1152, 1563, 
2215, 2248, 2365, 5873, 4127. It is doubted, with respect to 
the manufacturing rate-payers at Blackburn, 2041; those at 
Carlisle, 2861, plead their inability. With respect to Scotland, 
we are sorry to see that some dissatisfaction existed on the part 
of the London Committee for the Relief of the Manufacturing 
Districts ; the Bishop of Chester says, ‘ That committee all along 
* considered enough had not been done in Scotland by the in- 
¢ habitants of that part of the United Kingdom, for the relief of 
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‘ their local distresses. 1 do not wish to cast the least reflection 
* on the exertions made in Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire, which 
‘ have been highly praiseworthy. Our receipts from Scotland 
‘have been almost none—it ought not to be forgotten that the 
‘most distressed of the manufacturing districts in England 
‘have to the last contributed liberally to our funds. Thus 
* much I must say, we did not, at the outset of our labours, ex- 
‘ perience that cordiality on the part of the leading people of 
* Scotland, which we thought we had a right to expect: they 
‘came and asked for large sums, but they would not tell us 
‘ what they would do at home.’ (p. 235.) Mr Campbell, the 
Sheriff-substitute for Renfrewshire, on being asked whether the 
county would contribute one-third of the expense, replies, ‘ It 
* may seem a reproach on the county of Renfrew for me to say, 
‘ but I really do feel it necessary to say, in answer to the ques- 
‘ tion, that I do not believe the county of Renfrew would will- 
‘ingly submit to any county rate of that description that they 
* could possibly resist. (p.188.) Iam afraid, without meaning any 
‘ disparagement to the inhabitants of Renfrewshire, that nothing 
‘ short of some alarm, from great numbers being out of work, 
‘ will be sufficient to produce any renewed general contribution.’ 
(p. 188.) On the other hand, the answers from Mr Kennedy and 
Mr Campbell, M. P. to questions, 194, 22'7, and from Mr North- 
house, 780, are much more encouraging. Mr Maxwell, 633, 
conceives they might contribute. As far as the difference of 
this feeling between the kirk-sessions and the English vestries, 
towards charging their rates for this purpose, depends upon any 
supposed difference in the law of the two countries, we cannot 
see any distinction between the two laws sufficiently broad to 
bear out that argument. Not to mention the words in the 
act of 1663, which are stronger than those in any English 
act, * persons unemployed, being masterless, and out of service ;’ 
it is impossible to read the leading statute of 1579—find there 
the words ‘ aged, poor, impotent, and decayed persons’—and at- 
tend to the judicial history of the course pursued, after one de- 
cision, as stated by Mr Campbell, with ‘ the great importance of 
‘ which it was deemed to prevent the last case from being tried 
‘upon its merits,’ (p. 192,) without perceiving that Scotland 
owes its exemption from the practical burden of these laws, to 
the superior prudence of those who have administered them, 
and not to any substantial difference in the letter of the law. 
The heritors, who had to charge themselves, have been more 
wary than neighbouring magistrates, who were only putting 
their hands into other people’s pockets. With respect to Ire- 
land, an extreme willingness to contribute whatever portion of 
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the expense could be reasonably expected is, with slight varia- 
tions and shades of expression, the almost unanimous sentiment 
of every Irish landholder or agent who is examined. The prin- 
cipal answers will be found to questions 1020, 3068-9, 3089, 
3132, 3159, 3561, 3953, 4213, 4296, 4322. Mr Tighe (p. 443) 
urges strongly the measures and objects which ought to be con- 
current ; but we fear that he sees less difficulty in the machi- 
nery of the annuity plan, by which the particular lands to be 
relieved by emigration, shall be made chargeable in the county 
rate, than, under the cases of mixed, leased, and encumbered 
te iga must practically arise, as is ably put by Mr Leslie 
“oster. 

It is one of the many mistakes of intolerance and selfish- 
ness, to consider Catholic Emancipation as an English politico- 
religious question only, and then to make things straight, by 
admitting that the misery and multitude of the Irish are a mat- 
ter in which the Irish solely are concerned. The mass of mi- 
sery that has collected there, hangs loosely by a few breaking 
fibres, and is prepared at any moment to precipitate on all with- 
in its reach. The returns from two or three properties may give 
a notion of the disruption or irruption that impends. ‘1am 
‘now making a list of the population upon one property. I 
‘ have gone on to the extent of 23,771 Irish acres, and I find a 
‘ population of upwards of 18,535 souls upon it.—Mr Strick- 
land, p. 336. The numbers migrating from Mayo, Roscommon, 
and Galway, are every year increasing, and bringing back more 
money from England. The small tenants actually pay rent for 
land far beyond its real value, not out of its produce, which 
their own mouths consume, but out of the produce of their la- 
bour in England. ‘ So long as they exist upon the farm, they 
‘ continue, by means to me inexplicable, to pay their rent ; but, 
‘ suppose egress to be entirely precluded, my opinion is, that 
‘ starvation and failure of rent would be the immediate conse- 
¢ quence.’—Mr Strickland. And thus we see the Irish landlord, 
like the English manufacturer, (between begging with one, and 
poor-rates with the other, ) getting an extra profit, which they are 
entitled to in the ordinary course of things, in reference to the 
article each provides. Rent so extravagantly disproportioned is 
not more legitimate rent than if levied as such upon gipsies in 
a lane. The Honourable Mr Stanley gives the following sketch 
of a small estate, into which he had personally inquired in the 
county of Limerick :—It consisted of 400 acres, part mountain, 
part flat red bog, the rest poor land. A middleman had con- 
trived to congregate upon this paradise 600 inhabitants. The 
number have been recast down to 339. It will easily be be- 
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lieved, whilst they have no further occupation or means of sub- 
sistence, that the nominal rent of 17s. is paid to them, rather 
than by them. At three or four days’ notice, seventy-nine of 
them offered to emigrate. (p. 460.) Mr Marshall of Kerry 
found, upon coming of age, his property encumbered with a sur- 
reptitious tenantry, accumulated during a remiss minority. He 
expelled 1100, and had yet sufficient. They dispersed; some 
under a neighbouring middleman, others to beg, others to Eng- 
land. But he admits such an experiment could not have been 
made with safety either in Cork, Limerick, or Tipperary. It 
being known that he was carrying on an extensive embankment, 
hundreds flocked in for ten miles round—some not having tasted 
food for two days. The generality were so weak from starva- 
tion, that his steward was obliged to feed them for six weeks 
before they could execute men’s work. They are ready to go 
anywhere, from a conviction that any change must be for the 
better. (p. 407.) 

These are the locusts, swept forward by the breeze, and ready 
to eat up every green thing. These are the swarms from a re- 
gion more populous than the northern hive, and seated at our 
own door. Independent of all calculation, they must move back- 
wards and forwards, from the agony and restlessness of want at 
present, as a sick man turns in his bed, or the bewildered suf- 
ferer paces up and down his cell. But every advance of wages 
on this side the water, of course, will bring a man from his sod 
cabin, or his few branches thrown over a dry ditch, where straw 
is his bedding, a blanket his covering, and a potato-pot upon its 
crock, with 10s. worth of furniture, his whole establishment, 
over to a scene where he can advantageously struggle for em- 
ployment against the natives, who have been accustomed to 
those decencies of life which characterise a human being. The 
only limit to this pacific invasion must be the consequent de- 
pression of wages, beat down by competition within a fraction 
of zero, so that it is no longer worth while even for an Irish- 
man to come. Mr Campbell says, from what he has seen with 
his own eyes, some of them can do without anything that de- 
serves the name of furniture or bedding, (p. 191,) * They gra- 
‘ dually assimilate to the people of the country, but they also 
‘ cause the people of the country in some degree to assimilate to 
‘them. They have no notion of that degree of expense which is 
‘ essential to a Scotsman’s comfort.’ 

We see no shadow of probability that employment can be 
found for these foundling outcasts at home. No witnesses but 
Mr Strickland, p. 3832—337, and Dr Elmore, p. 465, hint at 
the possibility 4f furnishing the poor with occupation in Ire- 
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land. Mr Nimmo would go a certain length only, in the appli- 
cation of public money on the bogs; for any spent upon the 
agricultural part of the process must become a job, p. 837. Mr 
Leslie Foster (who was on the commission) expressly asserts, 
that if we could suppose all legal obstacles surmounted, and the 
reclamation of the bogs to be attempted to-morrow, it would, in 
no degree, restore the proportion between the supply of labour 
and the demand, as contemplated and required, p. 343. Accord- 
ing to the answer of Mr Malthus, any attempt at partial and 
temporary stimulants, as public works, cultivation of poor 
lands expressly for employment, &c. must end in failure, and in 
an aggravation of the difficulties of over-population. 

The whole evil of the present condition of Ireland arises, from 
the number of its people having reached a lamentable excess 
beyond its capital and revenue. It is agreed, on all hands, that 
the last will not come by calling for it—the country must be 
first quiet. It is equally admitted, that it can never become so, 
with its present number of unemployed peasants. If, when an 
Englishman is idle, although the process of digestion may be 
faithfully performing, yet the devil, it is said, sets him to work ; 
what may we not expect of the same evil spirit in an Irishman, 
with a hungry belly, too, that proverbially has no ears? As 
the restoration of this lost proportion cannot consequently be 
attained by an increase of capital in the first instance, it must be- 
gin, if at all, by a reduction of the population. But this will not 
take place in a natural way, and of itself. When, by the change 
of system which Emigration will enable the proprietors to in- 
troduce, (and Emigration only,) you have given this unfortunate 
people some notion of comfort, higher motives will put upon 
them, as upon other nations, that moral restraint, which leaves 
comparatively little to be done by its more dreadful substitutes. 
Hitherto population has gone on multiplying its interminable 
ciphers, without any proportionate increase of capital to justify 
it, on the mere strength of the potato only; according to the 
Returns, doubling itself in forty-five years, or, according to Sir 
H. Parnell, who treats the Returns as too inaccurate to be de- 
pended upon, in thirty years. Mr Leslie Foster indeed thinks that 
the population is at this moment nearly stationary; but all the 
other Irish witnesses concur in believing its rapidity to be with- 
in a few fractions equal to that of any former period, and to be 
thrown up out of the miserable class which emerges just above 
the lowest. The present population, calculated upon the census 
of 1821, is seven millions and a half. In 1695, Captain South, 
a Commissioner, in the collection of a poll-tax, placed it at 
1,034,102. The numbers now, be they a few thousands more 
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or less, are the acknowledged terror of the community. In the 
time of Sir W. Petty, who knew Ireland better than any man 
of his day, the contrary was so notoriously the fact, that, after 
recounting the other difficulties against which the country had 
to strive, he pronounces the want of people to be the most seri- 
ous of all. It is too late to regret the absence of all precautions 
in the observation of its growth, and the disposal of its numbers. 
We do not know whether Mr Godwin would accept this por- 
tentous and increasing series as a set-off against the decayed 
towns and rotten boroughs of England, which, among other 
matters, induced him, in his reply to Mr Malthus, to state grave- 
ly, that whatever may have been the case respecting the world 
beginning with one couple, he thinks very probably it may end 
80. 
The Irish then have practically decided, that emigrate the 

must,—the only question for us to determine, is, whether it shall 
be to England or to America. Dr Elmore, speaking last June, 
believed that the movement into England had increased vastly 
in the six months preceding; not for pleasure certainly, but from 
imperious necessity—for it is far from being their Mecca, and 
is indeed the last place they would willingly approach. Mr Rice 
states it to have swelled infinitely, and to have assumed a to- 
tally different character. ‘In the former years, the Irish la- 
* bourers who came over to England came over for the harvest, 
‘and returned again, because they were in those former times 
‘ possessors of small farms in that country; but the new Emi- 
‘ gration, namely, the emigration of persons who have lost their 
‘ farms, has a tendency to produce a settlement of the poor Irish 
‘in England; they come over, not for the purpose of earning 
‘ their money in harvest, and returning again to Ireland, though 
‘some, and many of them, still come in that character; but 
‘ there is another class of emigrants who come over, if possible, 
* to fix here and remain; of that class, it is true that there is a 
‘ forced return produced under the operation of the Poor Laws. 
* I should wish to add, that, taking into account the difference 
‘ of wages paid for labour in the two parts of the United Em- 
¢ pire, and the extraordinary facilities and cheapness with which 
‘ the population of Ireland can now be transported, or transport 
‘ themselves, into Great Britain, unless there is some facility 
‘ afforded for the emigration of the Irish poor to the Colonies, 
‘ there will be an increasing number of Irish poor annually, 
‘ claiming a settlement in this country ; and the tendency of the 
‘ entire system will be to reduce the rate of wages in England 
‘ to the level of those in Ireland, or to a middle point between 
‘ both, and thus to degrade the habits and condition of the people 
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‘ of England in that precise proportion.’ (p, 449.) He describes 
the three great channels dete which this current flows—1. 
northerly to Scotland—2. from Dublin to Liverpool as the mid- 
dle passage—and, 3. from Cork to Bristol. Sir Henry Parnell 
calls the steam-boats floating bridges, of which there are from 
fifteen to twenty passing daily between the two countries, car- 
rying over such numbers of poor Irish labourers, that it is utter- 
ly impossible (the wages in one country being five or six times 
higher than in the other) but that the potato-fed population 
shall at last bring down the wheat-fed population to its own 
terms. (p. 452.) The steerage fare varies, according to other 
witnesses, from 3s. 6d. to 1s. 6d., and is stated, in some cases, 
as low as 6d. 

The French talked about there being no longer any Pyre- 
nees ; we may say, there is now no Irish Channel. Subscrip- 
tions have been formed at Clonakilty and Cork, expressly to de- 
fray the expense of transport, and many weavers have been 
thus sent, (p. 449—4.66)— 

By the Return from London Mendicity Society, the Irish 
applicants in 1826, were ° : ‘ ‘ 3811 
Those to the end of May 1827, . ° ‘ 4287, 
being an excess of 476, in five months only, beyond the whole 
number in the whole preceding year. By a list made out from 
the Registries of sixteen Roman Catholic chapels in London 
and its neighbourhood, the Irish residents in London, in 1819, 
were 71,442—in 1826, 119,799. 

The effect of this immigration has been such already, that Mr 
Campbell thinks, in the midst of the distress at Glasgow and 
Paisley, that if the natives of Scotland had been alone concern- 
ed, there would have been no surplus population. In this case, 
the presence of the Irish was a principal cause of it. The pro- 
portion of Irish relieved at Paisley was about one-fourth ; inclu- 
ding those who applied for a free passage back, it would exceed 
one-half of the whole number on the county rate. Within the year 
ending last March, 1517 were removed by a sort of moral com- 
pulsion, back from Paisley to Ireland, having their passage paid, 
and a loaf given them for the day. Some of them had gained 
settlements; but they were ignorant of their legal claims, or, 
aware of the jealousy existing, were distrustful about its being 
acknowledged. The numbers remitted from Glasgow were still 
greater. 

But this system of forced return, where applicable, can only 
apply to those absolutely wanting relief, whilst the injury on the 
community at large is done by the insufficient remuneration for 
labour, which the Dutch auction they previously create produces, 
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However, the limits even of this system are soon reached. 
Mr Hulton says, that the expense of passing home Irish paupers, 
according to the act, prevents its oe from being carried 
into effect. For the simple removal of Irish paupers from Liver- 
pool to Dublin, the county of Lancaster paid, in 1826, L.4000. 
Mr Hulton, to the same purpose, says, that in the neighbour- 
hood of Carlisle the parish discontinued the practice of removing 
the unsettled Scotch and Irish, and relieve them as casual poor. 
The casual relief had consequently trebled within the last twelve- 
months (p. 282.) There can be no possible objection upon pub- 
lic grounds, to depriving both the Scotch and Irish of any claim 
to relief in England as casual poor, or to abolishing the system 
of passes, as no presumption, even in law, can be raised in these 
ceases, that the parishes to be charged have derived a benefit from 
the labour of the party where no settlement has been obtained, 
and because there is no mutuality between the countries. But 
this leaves the national evil untouched, for the Irish would still 
pour in, upon the speculation of employment in a market which 
they can undersell. 

The difficulties respecting the price of labour should be tho- 
roughly investigated, and, when once generally understood, re- 
solutely faced. Cheap labour, like cheap corn, or any other ar- 
ticle, is, in itself, only honest, whilst natural ; and only advanta- 
geous, whilst it can be so got without the ruin of its producers. 
But when the cheapness is the consequence of an artificial mix- 
ture of fraud and force, by which the manufacturer makes cha- 
rity or the poor-rates contribute towards the maintenance of his 
workmen, every shilling paid in aid of wages operates as a bounty 
of the worst description : only enabling foreigners to purchase 
in a foreign trade, thus violently extended, the produce of such 
labour at far less than it has really cost, and this at the expense of 
the rest of the community. Unless a thing can pay its own way, 
we may be certain that we are wrong. Thus far the correction 
is no hard problem. The further state of things it is more easy 
to lament than remedy. But upon any principle, surely nothing 
short of financial desperation can find satisfaction in rows of 
figures, without considering what they truly represent. It never 
can be really for the interest of a country, (looking to the sum 
of human happiness, ) to make the amount of exports, &c. the test 
of national prosperity, under such circumstances as show that 
this amount has been attained only by a rate of wages which 
implies the misery of that great majority whose sole commodity 
is labour. The taint spreads far; it is the least part of the in- 
jury that the humane and generous tax themselves in the first 
instance to relieve the misery thus caused by the short-sighted 
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extortion of their neighbours. A full penalty, moral, political, 
and even pecuniary, is at last imposed by it upon all. In every 
corner of the realm it has been bitterly experienced that labour 
may be too cheap. Every remedy will be merely tampering 
with the intermediate steps of this national disease, that does 
not, we will not say include, but begin with Ireland. It is folly, 
because the Irishman’s name is not entered in the poor’s book, 
to suppose, when his competition has supplanted your own la- 
bourer and thrown him on the parish, that you are not paying 
his rate in another name. The battle of the three kingdoms on 
this great argument must be fought in Ireland. Emigration 
from Great Britain tends to raise wages here, and only brings 
the Irishmen over so much the faster. Emigration from Ire- 
land raises the wages there, and gives him an inducement to stay 
at home. If you postpone Irish Emigration, the condensed po- 
pulation of particular districts must prevent the due manage- 
ment of estates, and the growth of a middle class—and hence 
the presence of disturbance and insurrection, the absence of 
manufactures and of industry—an additional fall of Irish, as 
compared with British wages, and an additional influx of Irish 
paupers across the Channel. 

Two alternatives have been mentioned. The first is the in- 
troduction of Poor Laws into Ireland. We have certainly never 
been more surprised, than that several persons who must have 
travelled by such very different roads to it, should have arrived 
at this conclusion. Laws of this nature are among the things 
which seem irresistible in any particular instance, but are pul- 
verized by the test of general consequences. In the present 
state of Irish property, population and character, they would be 
national confiscation. A general meeting to which every one 
was admitted, voted something of the sort at Cork, but it was 
scouted by the householders in their parishes. Aecording to the 
evidence of Mr Malthus, upon the introduction of such a system 
into a country circumstanced like Ireland, the rates would very 
soon absorb the rentals of all the estates, and on the whole and 
finally only aggravate the misery. (p. 313.) The second device 
is, Laws of Non-intercourse, Passports, Securities. The wit- 
nesses admitted that regulations of this description would be 
enforced with such difficulty, that we should probably get the 
odium of them and nothing else—Surely the Irish have enough 
of exclusions without this. It would be worse than that act of 
Charles II., whose scandalous history may be seen in Claren- 
don’s Life, when Irish horned cattle were stigmatized in Parlia- 
ment as a nuisance. The principle which admits their corn, 
includes themselves. It would be drawing an unconstitational 
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line between integral parts of the British Empire—it would be 
raising a distinction totally inconsistent with the Union, whose 
very existence it must shake. Nearly two centuries before the 
Union, there is no less authority than Lord Coke’s, that the an- 
cient acts passed against the coming in of poor Irish scholars, 
&c. were, ipso facto, void. The unguardedness of the expression 
shows the sacredness of the principle. But these were the very 
words of Mr Pitt. All the arguments of Burke against taxes 
on absentees, apply, as well as those by which we leave our own 
absentees abroad their vagrant privilege, though abused by 
every pretext of vanity and selfishness, parsimony and pride. 
Ireland is either virtually another English county, or an inde- 
pendent state. The next step will be to petition against Scotch 
gardeners or Scotch professors. 

A Regulated Emigration, so extensive as to be substantially 
beneficial, must stand or fall on the supposed necessity of its 
adoption. We are sure, that if necessary at all, it is as much 
less dangerous, as it is infinitely more serviceable, than either of 
the substitutes that we have alluded to. Civiland military expen- 
ses, at present ill applied in Ireland, but which might be trans- 
ferred to this object, and ultimately dispensed with altogether, 
would go far towards meeting the charges. What may be saved 
thereby out of the awful future, God only can tell. Abhorring fa- 
mily differences and distinctions, and not disheartened though 
disappointed at recent changes, we look to the time of acommuni- 
cation of equal rights, and equal happiness—an interchange of 
people, as well as of militias, 

Let us then resolve at last thus to regenerate Ireland. We 
shall all find in it our several advantages. The labouring classes 
would at once see closed before them that chasm, which is now 
widening every day, and crumbling down the very precipice 
upon which they stand, threatening to swallow up all possible 
means of instruction, respectability, and independence. The 
farmer may perhaps understand, that if Pat learns to eat his 
own corn, Jess will make its way into Liverpool market-place. 
The manufacturer, that as soon as the Irish peasant feels a clean 
shirt and stockings to be pleasanter things than a bundle of rags, 
scarce enough to frighten a blackbird from a cherry tree, a pro- 
spect for a demand may open upon him nearer than the East 
Indies. The capitalist may find at home (for such is Ireland) a 
safer profit than in speculations with caciques, or loans to Fer- 
dinand. And the Orangeman (whilst it must needs be so) will 
be surrounded with less inflammable temperaments, which he 
may perhaps then insult a few years longer with better chances 
of impunity. 
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We should say farther to the Protestant, you will then obtain 
a fairer hearing for your arguments, when they no longer issue 
from the suspected camp of the oppressor, 


‘ Nor truths divine come poison’d from your tongue.’ 


We would add to the Statesman, give to all your subjects equal 
laws and equal civilization, and then you may pursue your fo- 
reign policy unshackled by domestic fears, and regain your cha- 
racter in Europe, whose taunts now close the mouth of every 
honest Englishman, whether at Rome or at Vienna; whilst 
Polish Ireland—the Sicily of the West, is made a proverb, and 
a place which foreigners are sent to look at, that they may be 
disabused of their Anglomania, by this spectacle of our folly 
and injustice! Lastly, we would tell the English people, that 
of their public debt to Ireland, (six centuries of misgovern- 
ment,) the first instalment is yet unpaid; that if they are not 
now prepared to make every effort, (and among these emigra- 
tion is one of the easiest,) they had better have let the million, 
whom their charity five years ago rescued from the grave, have 
then perished, than thus keep them, year after year, stretched on 
the rack of an existence that will only have been prolonged for 
further capacity of torture and of endurance. If nations will 
commit great errors in policy and justice, either by misleading, 
through their magistrates, the common people, with promises of — 
maintenance, which themselves create the final impossibility of 
their performance; or by disorganizing all the higher principles 
and tendencies of our nature, till man has little left beyond the 
headlong instincts of the cattle by which he is surrounded, and 
among which he is treated as scarcely chief, except that he can 
voll at an election—in such cases, a government, being thus 
guilty of the consequences, is bound to step forward with re- 
pentant, decisive, and comprehensive atonements, and to close 
its ears to no measures of retribution, but such as would either 
aggravate the original, or only substitute new and greater evils. 

It is proposed that the local contributions should cover both 
the removal of the emigrant to the place of embarkation, and 
his passage to the colonies. In the event of no sufficient de- 
mand for his labour upon arriving there, the public loan of L.60, 
and an allotment of 100 acres, more or less, will be offered 
him, upon the principle of a repayment by instalments, com- 
mencing with the 7th year, and secured upon the land and its 
improvements. The cordial assistance of the colonial legisla- 
tures, who are as much interested in the addition to their popu- 
lation, as we are in the reduction of ours, is of course assumed. 
The government emigrant, as head of a family, is to be (subject 
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to as few special exceptions as possible) under fifty; and to be 
in health, of character, desirous himself to emigrate, and at 
home so thoroughly an unemployed pauper, that no diminution 
of national production can arise by his removal. So far from 
an abstraction of labour and capital, in proportionate quantities, 
being the result of such a measure, whatever labour is about to 
be thus removed, is unproductive labour, and in a public point 
of view, worse than nothing—whilst the capital to be —o 
in this removal, (supposing it even never to be repaid, directly 
or indirectly,) is only a small portion of the amount of the un- 
productive capital which must be otherwise spent in the pauper’s 
unprofitable maintenance at home. The money will be spent 
upon them—the only question is, shall it be wasted here to their 
imisery and our total loss, or thus advanced for their certain 
happiness, and with every probability of great national advan- 
tages. An order of removal to be served on so many thousands 
of our countrymen, though granted as a boon, and received with 
gratitude, is still a melancholy necessity—a painful penalty 
upon a state of things, arising out of a complicated and neglect- 
ed system. Yet in waste of money and of suffering, it is nothing 
in comparison of what is going on at present, where, (to take a 
single instance,) we find the population of a place like Maccles- 
field diminished hy 6000 compulsory removals in a single year. 


Arr. X.—The Resurrection of Believers, and Christ the Author 
of it: A Sermon, Preached in St Cuthbert’s Church, on Sabbath, 
August 19, 1827, being the Sabbath immediately after the Fu- 
neral of the late Sir H. Moncrieff Wellwood, Bart. D.D. By 
Andrew Thomson, D.D. Minister of St George’s, Edinburgh. 
7 =o Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. 1828. 

p- 51. 


yu conduct and character of the great Father of our nation- 

al church, whose decease called forth this masterly dis- 
course, present a worthy theme of contemplation, as well to the 
divine as to the politician. Few men have ever run a long course 
_ of public and private life with more universal esteem, or have 
more owed to the sterling qualities of their nature, the high es- 
timation in which they were held. Endowed with a masculine 
strength and plainness of understanding rarely equalled, and cul- 
tivating all his faculties with a preference to the solid over the 
showy, truly characteristic of his natural force of mind ; possess- 
ing inan enviable degree both quickness and penetration to 
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reach at once the substance of things, and to tear off the crust 
that enveloped it, he was, both in public conflicts and in the in- 
tercourse of domestic life, one in whose presence nonsense, and 
imposture, and sophistry, and affectation, could not live. Gifted 
with as clear and instructive a manner of imparting informa- 
tion as ever man had, it was hard to say whether he most. ex- 
celled as a teacher or a combatant ; whether he shone most, and 
did most good, in conveying knowledge and enlightening dark 
passages, or in wrestling with and overthrowing error. But the 
manly habits of his whole mind, his feelings as well as his 
judgment, made him regard the shining with indifference, per- 
haps with contempt, and value only the good he did. Accord- 
ingly, he reaped the reward of those who seek not fame, but 
—. the course that lead to it: Fame, unsought, followed 
im. 

Descended of an ancient and honourable family, Sir H. Mon- 
erieff early devoted himself to the humble but useful labours of 
the Scottish ministry. His sense of religion, which was deep 
and solemn, and attended and animated him from his childhood 
to his deathbed, conspired with his taste to point out this 
course: And he pursued it steadfastly and zealously—not as the 
hireling who makes the vineyard of the Lord a place of earthly 
wages, but as he who feels the high importance of the work he 
has to do, and looks for his reward where moths cannot corrupt; 
nor thieves break in and steal. To him the church was not a 
worldly profession, taken up in preference to the army or the 
bar, which chiefly attract others of his station. He followed the 
vocation as one having indeed a call to do the work of God. Hé 
was truly, and in the ancient and best sense of the word, a Godly 
Minister—the legitimate descendant of those who, because they 
followed the dictates of their consciences, devoted their lives to 
the discharge of their duties, and sought death in a good cause, 
have become the laughing-stock of the witlings in modern times, 
who are ranged on the side of abuses and arbitrary government, 
for no better reason than that, besides leaving us the example of 
their pure lives and heroic deaths, they bequeathed to us also the 
benefits of a free constitution, formed on the ruins of the tyranny 
their valour and constancy had overthrown. Of this illustrious 
class of patriots and saints, the unceasing admiration of the wise 
and the good in all ages, was Sir Harry. Had he lived in their 
day, his blood would assuredly have been mingled with theirs, 
in defending the cause of civil and religious right, which his 
manly eloquence and powerful reason had upholden. In our 
own times he was the faithful adherent of the same good cause, 
—the apostle of the same sacred principles ; and nothing but the 
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dread of his frown prevented him from being also, like them, 
the scorn of the same servile and self-interested tribe of little 
wits. 

He was originally established as a parish priest in the coun- 
try; but while yet a young man, he was called to the largest pa- 
rochial charge in the Scottish capital. There, with above 50,000 
souls committed to his care, he rejected all idea of the plurali- 
ties, of late years so hurtfully introduced into our establishment, 
contrary to its fundamental principles. He was never a candi- 
date for any professorship, or any lecture ; he faithfully did his 
Master’s work, preaching to all, saving many, instant in season 
and out of season ; fearing the face of no man, and teaching and 
declaring what he deemed to be the truth, with the firmness of 
purpose, and the vigour of execution, which he thought suited to 
the wants of those he served, and the weight of his commission. 
Accordingly, no one ever enjoyed a more universal or constant 
popularity ; and that not asa favour acquired by unworthy arti- 
lices, by flimsy ornaments of speech, by courtesy of demeanour 
to his flock, or by associating much with them, or even by doing 
what no map, nor any ten men, could hope to do, visiting all the 
sick, and all the poor, in so vast and scattered a district—but by 
diligently bestirring himself in the appointed work of preaching 
the Gospel, for which, as his highest duty, he felt a warmth of zeal 
that had been kindled in his cradle, and after the frost of eighty 
winters, burnt bright to the last, when it illuminated his dying 
bed. ‘I delight to preach,’ said the expiring Pastor, * but I 
* shall never preach there any more—I shall never speak a word 
‘ to that people again.’ Then, with firmness though with diffi- 
culty, he added, ‘ I could go over the whole earth, to preach the 
‘ doctrine of salvation by the Cross of Christ.’ 

His talents as a preacher, accordingly, were of the very first 
order. There was nothing paltry, or affected, or vain, or world- 
ly, in either the matter of his discourse, or the manner. He 
spoke with authority. Delivering a great message to the congre- 
gation, and rejecting with disdain all the petty arts by which 
lesser men on lesser occasions seck to win to themselves the at- 
tention of an audience, he sturdily assumed their attention as 
his undoubted right; for gaining which, he would make no 
sacrifice ; for receiving which, would render no thanks. He had 
it, indeed, without the asking ; and he went on from the begin- 
ning to the close, as if he knew he hadit. His manner was firm, 
manly, decided, even somewhat peremptory ; but not harsh, not 
dogmatical ; it was the manner that becomes a minister of God 
officiating at his altar, humble, indeed, when he has to offer up 
his people's supplications, but authoritative in declaring to that 
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ple his Master’s will. He has nothing to do with the arts by 
which the poet seeks to please, or the songster to tickle the ear, 
or the player who struts his little hour to raise fantastic emotions, 
and sound out some tale of woe: Nor has he to implore favour at 
the hearer’s hands, nor to mislead by persuasive topics, nor to 
argue and wrangle upon doubtful matters of worldly expediency, 
nor to call up the bad or the doubtful passions of our nature, by 
setting up one frail man over another in estimation or in power. 
But his function is to declare the things of God—to proclaim his 
promises as the herald of a higher power—to affright men from 
vice, by painting its misery and its perils—to keep men steadfast 
in the faith, by calling them back when they stray, by upholding 
them when backsliding, by arousing them when slumbering over 
the things that belong to their peace. That these high offices 
were performed worthily and steadily, but with all earnestness, 
and with all tenderness, by this great presbyter, we have the 
impressive and eloquent testimony of his favourite disciple. 

* I have still to speak of him as a minister and a herald of the ever- 
lasting Gospel. He esteemed it his highest honour to be employed in 
a the glad tidings of salvation to perishing sinners—in de- 

ivering to them the message with which he was intrusted—and in ‘ tes- 
‘ tifying to all the Gospel of God’s grace.’ And though the greatest of 
human beings is not too great for such an office as this, and though the re- 
ality and the power of the Gospel depend not on the opinions of men, yet 
I have often regarded him with admiration and reverence, and have felt 
myself become stronger in the faith of a suffering Redeemer, when I saw 
a man of his vigorous intellect, of his varied experience, of his masculine 
character, and of his station and influence in society, ascending the pul- 
pit which I now occupy, that he might ‘ preach Christ and him cruci- 
‘ fied,’ and that he might preach this humbling, offensive, and despised 
truth as the truth of God, as the object of his own settled faith, and as 
the foundation of his own fixed and delighted hope. I need not tell you, 
my friends, of this congregation, how faithfully he ‘ declared to you the 
‘whole counsel of God’—how ably and how clearly he opened up the 
Scriptures for your instruction—the force and distinctness with which 
he addressed your understandings—the unction and the fervour with 
which he appealed to your hearts—the anxiety which he displayed to 
alarm the careless and the impenitent—the tenderness which he showed 
in speaking consolation to the afflicted—the encouragement that he pre- 
sented to the timid, the dejected, and the wavering—the reproofs which 
he sent home to the consciences of the backsliders—the seasonable ad- 
monitions which he gave to the young and to the old, to the rich and 
to the poor, to men of every rank and of every condition—the uncom- 
promising fidelity, and the unaffected earnestness, with which he testi- 
fied to one and all of you, ‘ repentance towards God and faith towards 
* the Lord Jesus Christ,’ with which he mingled the doctrines and the 
duties of the Christian life as inseparable from one another, and with 
which, in all that he spoke to you, hé exhorted, besought, and persuaded 
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you ‘ by the mercies’ and ‘ by the terrors of the Lord,’ to ‘ flee from 
* the wrath to come,’ and to ‘ take hold on eternal life.’ In this work of 
preaching the gospel he had peculiar pleasure—his whole heart was in 
it—he always spoke of it with something like fondness—he performed it 
with great punctuality, even after the feebleness of advanced age had 
come upon him—and there is not one of the youngest and most diligent 
ministers of our church who is more careful, more assiduous, more un- 
remitting in making his pulpit preparations, than he was, down to the 
very last time that he conveyed to you his Master’s message. And one 
of the latest things that he said to me, indicated that he thought of his 
office in all its importance, and that he thought of it with delight, even 
when his ministry was closed for ever. When mentioning to him, on 
the communion Sabbath, that I had to leave him, in order that I might 
be in time to officiate for him here, he said, with all the ardour which 
he was capable of expressing, ‘ I delight to preach—but I shall never 
‘ preach there any more—I shall never speak a word to that people again.” 
And then he added, with firmness, though with difficulty, ‘ I could go 
‘ over the whole earth, to preach the doctrine of salvation by the cross 
* of Christ.’’ 

It may not be known to our readers in other countries, that 
the courts or judicatories of the Scottish Church, besides their 
ordinary functions as ecclesiastical tribunals, possess a kind of 
legislative authority in all matters tending to the interests of re- 
ligion and the establishment. Their deliberations, therefore, es- 
pecially those of the supreme body, the General Assembly, which 
meets yearly at Edinburgh, and is holden with much solemnity 
in one of the ancient churches of the city, possess extraordinary 
interest, of a mixed political and religious kind. In these meet- 
ings, Sir Harry (we name him as he was called all over Scot- 
land, without the superfluous addition of a sirname) was a con- 
stant and a most powerful attendant. He deemed it a most im- 
portant clerical as well as civil duty, and second only to his mi- 
nistrations at the altar. The following passage faithfully de- 
scribes him in the exercise of this function. 


‘ The attendance of ministers on our ecclesiastical courts he always 
considered as a matter of essential moment. However faithful and la- 
borious they might be in their parochial sphere, he regarded the church 
judicatories as another sphere where they had important obligations to 
fulfil, and where they had opportunities, if not of securing right deci- 
sions, at least of preventing serious evils, and of bearing an open testi- 
mony to the maxims and the doctrines and the practices of a purer age. 
He himself gave an example, in this respect, of the lessons which ‘he 
taught to others; for so long as his strength was equal to the task, he 
was found steadily at his post, assisting at the deliberations that were 
carried on, and doing what he could for the interests of religion and of 
the church. For engaging in the business and discussions that were 
introduced on those occasions, he was admirably fitted by his acquired 
talents, as by his natural gifts. Whatever was the subject of debate, 
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or whatever was the nature of the cause at issue, he was prepared for 
throwing upon it almost all the light it could receive, and for guiding it 
to a just and advantageous conclusion, by his correct acquaintance with 
the principles of our ecclesiastical constitution—his minute knowledge 
of the forms and statutes and decisions of the church—his power of se- 
parating between the intrinsic and the adventitious circumstances of 
any question that came under review, and his energetic application of 
all the varied resources of information and of skill which he brought into 
the field, and wielded with the hand of a master. And many of you, I 
doubt not, have often listened with delight to the lucid statement, the 
forcible argumentation, and the bold, fervid, masculine, eloquence which, 
if it did not command the assent and determine the judicial conduct of 
those to whom he addressed himself, gave them at least a strong, irre- 
sistible impression of his talent and his sincerity, and rendered it a diffi- 
cult achievement for them to resist his measures, and to adopt their own, 

‘When I think of these things—when I look back on the course which 
he thus so long and so splendidly pursued—when I reflect on the power 
and the rectitude of his doings as an ecclesiastical ruler—when I consi- 
der that his single object was to advance the cause of Christianity in our 
land, and to render our church its blessing and its glory—when I re- 
member how dear that object was to his heart, and how strenuously and 


‘mightily he wrought for its accomplishment—and when I bethink my- 


self of the melancholy fact that he has been taken from us, and that we 
shall see his face, and hear his voice, and profit by his labours, no more, 
I cannot help exclaiming, as Elisha did, when with amazement and sor- 
row he saw Elijah carried up into heaven, ‘ My father, my father! the 


§ chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof !’’ 


Ilis religion, as it was that of reason and freedom, was most 
abhorrent to all bigotry and all intolerance. Strong as his feel- 
ings were on sacred subjects, nothing ever revolted him that 
came in the shape of argument, and seemed to have truth for 
its object. Universal toleration was his principle ; or if he would 
not so announce it, it was only because the term seemed to de- 
scribe as a boon what was indeed an impreseriptible right. 
Civil disabilities for religious creeds—tests for worldly offices, 
taken from declarations of faith—he rejected with indignation, 
as the highest injustice towards men, and as the worst degra- 
dation of religion. But to prostitute the most awful mysteries 
of eur faith, by making them the passport to the basest tem- 
poralities, he regarded with abhorrence as profane and impious. 
In all matters civil and religious, liberty found him her steady, 
undaunted, uncompromising champion. His zeal was tempered 
by sound practical information, admirable discretion, great know- 
ledge both of man and of men; nor did his conversancy with the 
things of another world prevent him from bearing his part in 
administering the affairs of this, as far as his duty to God and 
man justified or required his exertions. The constitution, as 
founded in old times, or rather growing up gradually as found- 
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ed upon the rock of lawful resistance by the patriots of the First 
James and Charles’s time, and as finally purified by those of the 
Revolution, he well understood, and firmly supported. ‘ He 
* was.a Whig of 1688,’ to use his own memorable declaration upon 
one of the last occasions, if not the very last, when he appeared 
to take part in public affairs. This was the rule of his political 
life ; and though the determined enemy of faction, as well as of 
oppression and abuse, he was not averse to the name and the 
functions, of late too much despised, of a party man. The Dis- 
course before us paints this part of his character, like all the 
rest, with a true but strong hand. 

* F may speak of him as animated by a oo spirit. He loved his 
country. He gloried in ‘its eminence and its privileges. He stood for 
its independence, and for the freedom of its people as a birthright—as a 
— that has no compeer—as a possession that is beyond price. He 

onged for its better emancipation from ignorance—from misrule—from 

faction—from everything in its laws, its habits, its circumstances, which 
tended to mar its prosperity, or to endanger its safety. He prayed from 
the heart that God might save the King, and bless the people, and make 
his empire the seat of true religion, of sound learning, of genuine liberty, 
of virtue, and peace, and happiness. He felt an interest in everything 
by which its welfare could be affected ; and conceiving that neither his 
Christian vocation nor his ministerial office made him an alien from any- 
thing that could work his country’s weal or his country’s woe, he was 
bold to express his sentiments on all topics of public importance, and 
thus assisted the progress of just and liberal views among his fellow-citi- 
zens, by giving to them all the influence that could be legitimately de- 
rived from his enlightened understanding, and his exalted character. 

‘ I may speak of him as a man of enlarged philanthropy, who mourn- 
ed for the darkness and the degradation and the sufferings of his spe- 
cies ; who rejoiced in whatever was done to illuminate the nations and 
diffuse the blessings of intellectual culture, of moral purity, of Christian 
doctrine, of comfort and of peace ; and whose ardent and delighted anti- 
cipations were continually looking forward to the period, when every of- 
fence would be taken away—when every yoke would be broken—when 
liberty would be proclaimed to the captive, and the oppressed would go 
free—when the sun of righteousness would shine upon the dark places 
of the earth—when civilization and its attendant blessings ond Visit 
every barbarous clime—and when, instead of that unrighteous and cruel 
dominion which sin is still maintaining amidst the unreclaimed myriads 
of our fallen race, the God of mercy would be seen ‘ taking to himself 
* his great power,’ and reigning with unresisted sway over a holy and a 
happy world.’ 

t is impossible to follow a better guide than Dr Thomson in 
delineating the personal character of this eminent and virtuous 
man. Our task is made both easier and more useful, though less 
ambitious, by this manner of executing it. We give a better pic- 
ture, and by a nearer observer, than we could draw ourselves ; 
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while we preserve in our pages the main beauties of a Discourse, 
the great merits of which might fail to exempt it from the fate 
that too often sweeps sermons into oblivion, merely because they 
are of such unceasing and unlimited production. The private 
character of Sir Harry is feelingly pourtrayed; and with this, 
as a member of the community, and as a Christian, we close 
these extracts. 

* But he was not a mere churchman, important as was that relation, 
and admirably and usefully as he sustained it ; he looked abroad upon 
society and upon the aa and took an interest in all the fortunes of his 
fellow-men, and felt the obligations and the endearments of every tie by 
which man and man are bound together. 

‘ I must not venture into the domestic circle—sacred at this moment 
by the depth and freshness of its sorrow—and tell you how much he 
loved there, and how much he was beloved. 

* But I may speak of him as a Friend ; and how many can bear wit- 
ness to me when I say that his friendship was invaluable! It was warm 
—it was Usatontedolb was liberal—it was active—it was unostenta- 
tious—it was unwavering and constant. And they who enjoyed it, en- 
joyed a treasure ; for there was both the willingness and the ability to give 
them the most substantial tokens of his favour and regard ; and he im- 
parted these without grudging and without upbraiding, even when they 
cost him many sacrifices, and when ingratitude was eventually all his 
recompense. 

‘1 may speak of him as a Christian, whose ‘ faith stood not in the 
* wisdom of men, but in the power of God.’ Though no one could more 
readily or ably ‘ give to them that asked it a reason of the hope that 
* was in him,’ and though no one prized more than he did the arguments 
and the evidences by which Christianity is proved to be a divine reve- 
lation, yet the only effect of these, under the teaching of the Spirit, 
was to fortify him in that simple, humble, unwavering belief which he 
yielded, as the tribute of his inmost soul, to the testimony of God con- 
cerning his Son Jesus Christ. He had thoroughly studied for himself 
the whole scheme of the Gospel, and from full and deliberate conviction, 
as well as for its experimental application of his own personal need, he 
threw himself, without pretension and without reserve, upon the atone- 
ment and righteousness of the Redeemer, as the only ground on which 
he could look for pardon, acceptance, and eternal life ; and the longer 
he lived, the more firmly did he rest on that as the great, exclusive, 
immovable foundation of a sinner’s hope. The grand and leading view 
which he habitually took of the Gospel, was that of a dispensation of 
grace—of grace free and unconditional ; and in this light he regarded 
it, not as a matter of mere speculation or mere assent, but as that in 
which he was personally and necessarily concerned for his own comfort 
and his own salvation. 

* Those who knew him best, can best give witness how faithfully and 
habitually he embodied his knowledge, and his principles, and his hopes 
as a Christian, into his life and deportment, his daily walk and conver- 
sation—how tenderly he cared for the fatherless and the widow that 
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were so often committed to his charge—how active and assiduous he 
was in helping forward deserving youth, in giving counsel and aid to 
the many who. had recourse to him in. their difficulties, and in doing 
good to all his brethren with unaffected kindness as he had opportunity 
—how patient and resigned, amidst the severest bereavements, and of 
these he experienced not a few, with which Providence can visit the 
children of mortality—how fervent in his devotions and prayers—how 
diligent in his study of the sacred volume, from which he drew all his 
religious sphiees chew correct and dignified in the whole of his perso- 
nal demeanour—now engaging in the lighter play, as well as in the 
graver exercise, of his social affections—and how ready, amidst all the at- 
tainments he had made, and all the honour he received from men, to ac« 
knowledge, as I have often heard him do, the shortcomings of his duties, 
and the inadequacy of his services, and the sinfulness and imperfection 
that mingled in all his doings, and still to betake himself to the blood of 
sprinkling and the finished work of the Messiah, as all his refuge and 
as all his hope. 

‘ And when he came to die—too soon for us, but not too soon for 
himself—he manifested the same excellencies that had adorned him du- 
ring his long and active life—the same piety towards God—the same 
trust in his blessed Redeemer—the same dependence upon the Spirit of 
all grace—the same fortitude under suffering—the same affection to his 
friends—the same anxiety about his people—the same desire to be use- 
ful to all within his reach, who needed his counsel or his aid. And to 
show how deeply he was embued with the spirit of religion, and how 
much he had been habituated to devotional exercises, and how truly, 
amidst the cares and activities of a long public life, the concerns of the 
soul and eternity had been his all and all,—during the whole course of 
his last sickness, and even amidst the few and shortlived wanderings, oc- 
casioned by great bodily debility, of his once powerful mind, the whole 
strain of his meditations was directed towards his God and Saviour in 
heaven. I shall never forget the earnestness and the fervour with 
which, a few days before his death, and immediately after I had prayed 
with him, he poured forth these holy supplications for himself—‘ Lord, 
* sanctify me more and more—fill me with all joy and peace in believing, 
* that I may abound in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost— 
‘ guide me by thy counsel while I am here, and afterwards receive me 
‘ into glory.’’ 

It is with a delicate and a masterly hand that Dr Thomson 
touches the external appearance, not to be separated from the 
higher qualities, of an object on which the memory loves to 
dwell. The following short passage is characteristic and stri- 
king :— 

‘ This, however, I regret the less, as his character in all its leading as- 
pects must be so familiar to your own minds, and so strongly and dis- 
tinctly impressed upon them, as to require from me no illustration to 
make you either know or understand it It had a length and a breadth 
which made it obvious to all. It had nothing hidden, or disguised, or 
equivocal about it. It was bold, open, fortheoming—resembling in that 
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respect his own outward person, which carried on it the impress of con- 
scious integrity and bold independence, not only when he was in the 
prime and fulness of manhood, but even when his features had been sof- 
tened, and his stature bowed down by age—so that you could not fail to 
be conversant with its reigning qualities, and its standard merits. There 
was a magnanimity in his modes of thinking and of acting, which was as 
evident to the eye of observation as were the lineaments of his face and 
the dignity of his gait. And, indeed, in the profound and endeared re- 
spect with which you have ever regarded him, and in the silent but deep- 
felt sorrow which at this moment fills your bosoms, there are ample proofs 
that you are no strangers to all that high excellence by which he was so 
conspicuously dignified and adorned,’ 

The loss of such a man to the world at large, and in an espe- 
cial manner to the good cause, in church and state, is at all times 
profoundly to be deplored ; and in no age is easily to be repaired. 
The great principles which he ever strenuously maintained, of 
pure church government, have to lament their fast and power- 
ful advocate, and to seek for an able protector among his asso- 
ciates and successors. That they cannot seek in vain, we may 
confidently affirm, as long as men like the eloquent and honest 
preacher of this discourse, or the distinguished Dr Chalmers, 
remain among us. He who is gone laboured, indeed, during the 
worst of the evil times,—when the spirit of truckling, of bribery, 
of corruption, had made such havoc among the sons of the esta- 
blishment, as caused them to be ashamed of the vocation where- 
with they were called, and tempted them to renounce the honest 
and severe simplicity of the presbyterian scheme. He fought the 
good fight,—and not in vain. For he lived to see a better spirit 
returning, a brighter day dawn; and he left to his followers this 
precious lesson, that no cause can be hopeless, which is followed 
in the right and the truth, while its votaries do not abandon 
themselves to despair. 





Arr. XI.—Observations on the Late Changes in England in 1827. 
London, 1828. 


wis we last turned our attention to the State of Parties 
and the Structure of the Administration, the confidence of 
the country was possessed, and its hopes raised, in a degree almost 
unexampled, by those in whose hands his Majesty had placed 
the powers of government. A change unexpected, and as yet 
unexplained, has since shaken that confidence, and lowered 
those hopes. We should fail in our duty to the readers of this 
journal, if we did not follow up our former remarks with some 
l 
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observations, dictated by no feelings of a party kind, but prompt- 
ed by a sincere regard for the best interests of the community, 
bound up, as we humbly conceive them to be, in the mainten- 
ance of the liberal principles which so lately guided the go- 
vernment, in foreign, as well as domestic affairs. 

There is this remarkable difference between the late change 
of ministry, and that which happened in spring, that in discus- 
sing the grounds of the latter, we felt ourselves under no ne- 
cessity to call in the aid of secret history, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the appearances exhibited to the world,—the conduct of 
the coalescing parties on all great questions of national polity 
for years past, affording a ready and natural solution of every 
difficulty; whereas, the recent change can in nowise be ex- 
plained by reference to any known facts in the previous history 
of those connected with it, and indeed seems but ill accounted 
for by any anecdotes, or other passages of secret history, that 
have as yet been brought before the public. That Messrs Can- 
ning and Huskisson should separate from the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Bathurst, with whom they agreed on no one point 
of policy, foreign or domestic, and unite themselves to Lords 
Lansdowne and Carlisle and Mr Tierney, with whom they had 
long ceased to have any material difference of opinion, was, be- 
forehand, so natural and likely an event, as required no ex- 
planation, and admitted no comment, when it happened. * It 
was equally to be expected, and excited as little surprise, that 
the new ministry should be warmly supported by Lord Holland 
and Mr Brougham, whose known principles its members agreed 
in maintaining, and who had for years been the advocates, and 
indeed the most efficient supports, of the measures grounded on 
those principles, which the liberal portion of the preceding ad- 
ministration had from time to time brought forward. That 
upon Mr Canning’s decease, the same motives should continue 
to operate in keeping together those distinguished individuals 
whom they had at first brought together, was a consequence 
of the original union, or rather of the previous agreement 
in opinion, which had formed that union, and cemented it 
when formed. All this is easily explained, without having re- 
course to private treaty or court intrigue for a solution. It is 
equally easy to understand how the new ministry, first during 
Mr Canning’s life, and then after his death, should be objects of 
unceasing and unsparing attack from his former colleagues— 
their adherents in Parliament, and their creatures out of 
doors. That the Duke of Wellington should display his hosti- 
lity in the Lords, and Mr Peel in the Commons, was natural ; 
and it was not unnatural that the less judicious friends of each 
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should be more forward in the attack than their more wary 
leaders. ‘The Marquess of Londonderry, accordingly, and the 
Lord Ellenborough, made various exhibitions of their oratory; 
which, had strength always accompanied vehemence, or the 
power to offend at all kept pace with the will, might have been 
deemed equal to the Philippics, and ranked these noble person- 
ages among the first orators of their age. The pervading prin- 
ciple of all those onsets, was aversion to Mr Canning personal- 
ly ; and pointed reprobation of the liberal policy he had of late 
years patronised, with a conquest over his former prejudices 
and the habits of his earlier life. All this was to be expected, 
and astonished no one; unless that the indiscretions of Lord 
Ellenborough attracted towards him a share of notice, which 
caused his talents for debate to appear advantageously, and to 
be fully appreciated, perhaps overrated. 

After Mr Canning’s death, the same system of virulent abuse, 
which is supposed to have hastened his fate, reduced as he was in 
strength by repeated attacks of disease, acting on a naturally 
feeble constitution, was faithfully persevered in. His memory 
was reviled without measure, as without decency; and one most 
infamous journal, the chosen organ of the high church party, and 
like its other organs of the press, noted for scattering the most 
detestable charges upon individuals of purest fame, signalized 
its pages by raising the infernal cry of Atheism against the 
departed minister, whilst yet lying on his bier. Hitherto all is 
naturally and easily accounted for, by the relative state of par- 
ties, and their known composition. The kind and nature of the 
attacks bear the impress of the characters from whom they pro- 
ceeded. Every animal, as Mr Gibbon said, has its appointed 
ery, or how], or bark, or hiss, or bray. 

We are now, however, approaching the period when wonder 
must arise ; and have to note proceedings wholly unaccountable 
upon ordinary grounds. We must, indeed, believe certain things 
to have happened, because there is sufficient external evidence 
of the facts ; but all internal evidence is against their likelihood ; 
and no one, we apprehend, could have conceived that they were 
possible, before they were known to have occurred. 

Lord Goderich, who had been advanced to the head of the go- 
vernment, did not long delay to give very ample proofs of his en- 
tire unfitness for such a station, in suchtimes. His personal worth 
was ever indisputable; his talents were of a distinguished or- 
der; his information had been greatly extended while he filled 
the difficult and important office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; and his devotion to the liberal —. of policy had 
gained for him deserved popularity, and given him a still more 
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enviable place in the esteem of reflecting, rational men. It is 
therefore with any feelings rather than those of disrespect, that 
we join all the country, of every party, in the declaration, that 
never man more widely miscalculated his powers, or his nerves, 
or the callousness of his feelings, or whatever else it may be that 
fits men for the lead, than this estimable individual did, when, 
he, in an evil hour, assumed the command. His conduct was 
a series of acts indicating weakness; now yielding to the im- 
portunity of friends, against his own better judgment, now 
alarmed without grounds by the menaces of vapouring adver- 
saries; till at length he resigned, apparently without knowing 
what he had done, and then returned to his post, without know- 
ing what todo. A government so directed could not possibl 
keep its ground: and unless its head were changed, it had but 
the choice of falling to pieces of itself, or expiring on the first 
blow being struck, by as ill-cemented and absurd an opposition 
as ever exposed itself to the ridicule of the country. The for- 
mer alternative was its fate; and Lord Ellenborough and Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge were deprived of the glory of giving it the 
finishing stroke. 

Here, however, we must pause to ask, why the colleagues of Lord 
Goderich suffered him to return to the station he had quitted ? 
Ought they not at once to have insisted on having an eflicient 
head ? Who doubts that his Majesty would cheerfully have an- 
swered such a call? He had insisted on Lord Lansdowne re- 
voking his resignation a few months before, upon the express 
ground that it must dissolve a ministry, to whose principles, 
* and whose persons, he was equally attached.’ Nothing had 
occurred in the meantime to abate the Royal confidence and fa- 
vour. Nothing but the usual bluster in the drawing-rooms, and 
the wonted scurrility of the ultra press of the high church, 
daily and weekly vomiting forth, but not more than usual, its 
slander, obscenity, and blasphemy, had happened to scare any 
courtier, or, excepting Lord Goderich, any minister, from his post. 
Why, then, the country has a plain right to ask, did the Cabinet 
not make to their sovereign the fitting representation? It can only 
be because some of them felt culpably indifferent about office, 
as they had from the very beginning, and because others suffer- 
ed feelings of delicacy towards a colleague to usurp the place of 
their feelings of duty towards themselves and the state, whose 
affairs they had undertaken to direct. Lord Goderich had shown 
no such delicacy towards them. He had displayed no very nice 
sense of his own exact capacity for leading the Lords and head- 
ing the Cabinet. He had declined submitting to a man of Lord 
-Lansdowne’s superior talents, experience, and station ;—he had 
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hastily, and without the least reflection, assumed the control 
of the King’s councils. In recompense for the disregard of the 
just claims of others, they weakly, as it seems to us, waved 
their just claims of right, for fear of wounding his feelings. 

The intermediate proceedings are still a secret; no account 
of them has been given from authority. All that the country 
knows, is the fact of Lords Lansdowne and Carlisle and Mr 
Tierney being now: out of office, with all their adherents; and 
Messrs Huskisson and Grant, and Lords Dudley and Palmer- 
ston, being in office, united with the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Bathurst, and the other enemies of liberal policy, and personal 
adversaries of Mr Canning; among whom we may not do so 
offensive a thing as to omit Lord Ellenborough, whom the Duke 
is said to have taken unto himself, as the spokesman of the go- 
vernment in the House of Lords. 

The report most current, and as yet uncontradicted, is one 
which we cannot possibly believe, respecting as we do the per- 
sons to whom it refers. Mr Herries, a gentleman utterly un- 
known to the country, and to Parliament, except in the subor- 
dinate stations of private secretary to Secretaries of the Treasury 
and Chancellors of the Exchequer, had been elevated to the 
place of a Commissary General, afterwards of Auditor of the 
Civil List, and, lastly, had attained the height of his natural 
career, in being made a Secretary of the Treasury. All at once, 
it is said, the necessity of making him Chancellor of the Ex« 
chequer was felt,—and he was made Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer! Without power, rank, talents for debate, influence of any 
kind, personally or through his connexions, he is reported to 
have assumed the tone of authority and dictation; and when 
Mr Huskisson required, as leader of the House of Commons, 
that the Finance Committee should have Lord Althorp for its 
chairman, this unaccountably fortunate placeman is said to have 
threatened to resign, unless the proposition were abandoned. 
Mr Huskisson, we are next told, insisted on carrying his point 
under the like threat; and was heartily and honourably joined 
by Lords Lansdowne and Carlisle, and Mr Tierney, in the decla- 
ration. They stood by him, resolved to go out with him, if he 
did not carry his point; a point, be it observed, of some little im- 
portance, inasmuch as it involved the reality and efficacy of the 
Finance Committee itself. What followed bears so little rela- 
tion to the premises, that we question if such an example of 
what logicians term non sequitur, can be produced, from all the 
volumes of all the dialecticians since the days of the Stagyrite. 
Lords Lansdowne and Carlisle, and Mr Tierney, agree to stand 
by.Mr Huskisson, in the struggle between him and Mr Herries, 
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at the close of the first act,—and the curtain rises for the se- 
cond, with Mr Huskisson and Mr Herries sitting amicably in the 
same cabinet, and Lords Lansdowne and Carlisle, and Mr Tier- 
ney, turned out altogether, their places being filled with the Ul- 
tra Tories! We give this version of the facts as they have been 
universally stated, only observing, that it seems to us absolutely- 
beyond the powers of credulity to receive it. It is true, none 
other has as yet been presented to the public. The matter is 
chiefly interesting to the parties; the nation is only concerned, 
so far as the character of public men is public property. 

One of the chief actors in this strange drama, Mr Huskisson, 
has had an opportunity of stating his case; but it was not to be 
expected that, on the hustings, he should enter into all its de- 
tails; and accordingly, we are left nearly as much in the dark 
after reading his story as before the perusal. But in the midst 
of so much, perhaps, necessary suppression, we must observe 
one very favourable symptom, and we note it with unfeigned 
satisfaction. Men are proverbially prone to hate those they have 
wronged. Either Mr Huskisson is, from superior magnanimi- 
ty, an exception to this rule, or he is conscious of having done 
nothing evil,—for he gives the tribute of honest and disinterested 
praise to his late colleagues, declaring, in terms peculiarly em- 
phatic, that he never in his life had the happiness of knowing 
men of more sound principles, more unblemished integrity, more 
straight-forward policy, than Lord Lansdowne, Lord Carlisle, 
and Mr Tierney. 

After this high commendation, the justice of which their 
countrymen will gladly admit, any tribute of applause that we 
can offer would be impertinent. Yet do we pause for a moment 
to remark, that the only charge which has, through the whole 
course of these proceedings, been even hinted at against them, 
is a too scrupulous regard to their own consistency in other 
men’s estimation, and perhaps too great disregard of place. 
There is some truth in both these censures. Public men ought 
to act as their own conscience pronounces right, and reckon 
upon their consistency being admitted in the long run, even by 
their enemies. They should also prize office, as the means of 
doing good to the state, and take the fair means of maintaining 
their title to it. This we say, to show how little we are bigoted 
in favour even of the eminent individuals whose names have of 
late been so often mentioned. 

But of one, in particular, we must be permitted to speak a 
little more at large, because we grieve to find that he has been, 
by the ignorant and superficial observer, sometimes charged 
with want of vigour and firmness iu the late proceedings. His 
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position was peculiar, and it was delicate. For reasons we are 
far from blaming, the King did not think fit to place him at the 
head of his councils. A superior—an incomparably superior 
man, occupying a subordinate station, has at all times the most 
hard task imposed upon him. Bat if his modesty be as remark- 
able as his merit, the task is doubly irksome. No man who has 
marked the manly, firm, and persevering course of Lord Lans- 
downe, and observed how conspicuous his moderation has ever 
been under circumstances the most trying to youth, with shining 
talents, and a temper naturally warm, can have a doubt that 
he is most eminently gifted with decision and steadfastness ; 
and that, were he placed in the station to which all his faculties, 
let him bear them ever so meekly, are universally felt to entitle 
him, his firmness and vigour would be signally displayed. In 
the place he has lately filled, and surrounded by the colleagues 
he then had to work with, any other course than that he held, 
would have exposed him to the less tolerable accusation of rest- 
lessness and petulance. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Lord Lansdowne, while mis- 
placed in the Cabinet—we mean in respect of Lord Goderich 
—was in Parliament supported far otherwise than he had a 
right to expect. Ill-humour in some quarters—squeamishness 
in others—in some an impracticable wisdom—in some an irri- 
table or an ungovernable temper—in some few, a lurking im- 
patience for oflice—deprived him of much aid which he might 
fairly have reckoned upon, when he reflected on the importance 
of the coalition to those principles which he and his friends held 
in common, and felt the great sacrifice of personal ease which he 
was himself making to further the good cause. It was other- 
wise ordered ; and they who withheld their support from a sys- 
tem of policy which they approved, and they, too, who gave it 
a niggardly and fastidious support, have themselves principally 
to blame for the late change. We hold not even those blame- 
less who cloaked, probably from themselves, under the name of 
watchfulness, a coldness amounting to alienation ; an indifference 
hardly less hurtful than hostility. We devoutly hope that re- 
flection and experience will hereafter be found to have taught 
most of these estimable individuals a lesson of practical wisdom 
—the lesson so well delivered in Mr Fox’s memorable words, 
‘ that it is far better to give up a little to a friend, than all to 
‘ an enemy.’ 

Of the composition and the prospects of the new ministry, 
we have but little disposition to speak. Whether it is to have 
the benefit of Lord Goderich’s services, appears still uncertain ; 
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possibly he has not yet made up his mind to share the responsi- 
bility. That Mr Herries, the great ‘ feature’ of the times, be- 
longs to it, is plain enough; but Mr Huskisson has so far car- 
ried his point, as to have driven him from the Exchequer to the 
Mint ; from whence another struggle may send him back to the 
commissariot, or plunge him pensive in the thick retreats of the 
woods and forests! A military finance-minister is a novelty 
in this country certainly, whatever it may be in Muscovy—But 
we abstain from these common topics. The men interest us far 
less than their measures. The remnant of Mr Canning’s friends 
have by their leader publicly assured us that ‘ promises,’ with 
‘ guarantees,’ have been distinctly given to them by their col- 
leagues of the illiberal school, that all the principles of liberal 
policy, at home and abroad, to which we have ever been at- 
tached, will be steadily pursued by the new government. 
Free trade, cheap bread, low taxes, law reform, and the neces- 
sary investigation of delinquency, as well as extravagance, are 
great boons to the country, though they are indeed only its just 
rights. We shall therefore look for the enjoyment of these bless- 
ings—and we trust that Ireland, for which no stipulation is made, 
will be found able to treat and to gain for itself. 


[A singular scene has been represented in all the newspapers, 
as having taken place in the House of Lords, touching the late 
changes. The Duke of Wellington is described as having whol- 
ly given up Mr Huskisson; and instead of the Guarantee for 
continuing the late liberal policy which Mr H. stated he had ob- 
tained, his Grace is merely made to say that he had offered the 
character of the ministry as a security that no policy would be 
pursued hurtful to the King and the country !—The mysterious 
affair of Mr Herries is left quite unexplained ; and the Lord El- 
lenborough’s accession to the cabinet remains, to any one who 
may desire to inquire of such a matter, as incomprehensible as 
before. This noble person is described as having used a rare 
and striking figure of rhetoric. After taking advantage of the 
opportunity given him by Lord Lansdowne, to the full extent of 
affording not the least explanation, he concludes by saying, ‘ he 
‘ shall always be ready to meet the Noble Marquis on any ques- 
‘tion. Then why not now? But it is idle to speculate on 
things that must be instantly submitted to the test of experi- 
ment. Even while we write, we hear of new explanations and 
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new contradictions! and feel how foolish it is to write, at the 
distance of 400 miles, about matters that must be settled before 
what we write can come under the eye of any reader. ] 


NOTE. 


In some remarks in our Number for March 1827, upon Dr (now Bishop) 
Copleston’s Sermon, we spoke in a manner to lead the readers to sup- 
pose that some change of opinion on the Catholic Question had taken 
place in that learned and respected prelate’s mind since 1809, when he 
espoused Lord Grenville’s cause at Oxford. This, too, has certainly been 
the prevailing belief; from its not being known that he had given his sup- 
port to Lord G, from motives of personal respect and attachment; but 
with a distinct statement that they differed on the Catholic Question. 
It gives us great pleasure to contradict this misapprehension ; both be- 
cause it vindicates so eminent, and, generally speaking, liberal an individual 
—and because it removes the hurtful impression of the great cause in 
question having lost so able a supporter. The fact seems, from all we hear, 
to be, that his Lordship’s opposition to the Catholic claims has rather di- 
minished than increased of late years. He clearly takes a different line 
from the other advocates of the question. 





Anonymous writers, we fear, will not be very favourably listened to 
when they complain of their incognito being violated, or of the blunders 
committed by those who pretend to have peeped under their masks. It 
is certain, however, that the grossest mistakes are constantly made on the 
subject ; and the most groundless, and occasionally the most injurious ru- 
mours circulated, with unbounded confidence, as to the authorship of papers, 
the true authors of which are entirely unsuspected and unknown. In 
justice, therefore, to those who are not the authors, we beg leave to as- 
sure the public, that our masks are impenetrable ; and that none of these 
rumours or assertions can possibly proceed from any knowledge or infor- 
mation, except in the few cases, where an author chooses voluntarily to 
discover himself. Our arrangements are so taken, and the necessary con- 
fidence so checked and limited, that we think we may say very confidently 
that no allegation of the kind, which does not proceed from such a quarter, 
can be entitled to the least regard; or can rest on anything but the most 
vague conjecture, the most idle prejudice, or the most ludicrous mistake. 

We have no great reliance on the effect of this warning : But some re- 
cent instances of extravagant and annoying blunders, seemed to impose it 
on us as a duty to give it. Most certain it is, that those who take it 
upon them, every quarter, to inform the public by whom each article in 
our new Number is written, can by possibility KNow nothing of the mat- 
ter—and it is equally certain, though the proof, of course, is not now pro- 
ducible, that their information is generally wrong. 








No. XCTV. will be published in May. 
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